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There is a continuing discussion about the relative merits of 
• "elitist" versus "^popular" approaches to the development of policy 
on the arts. This discussion takes place both within the National 
Endowment for the Arts and between the Endowment and the various 
executive and legislative agencies providing support for Endowment 
activities. Among a number of dimensions of this topic currently 
being debated is the question of whether the ^ndovTnent should sup- 
port arts related activities that are "demanded" by the general 
population, the "popular" extreme? or whether they should support 

and promote only "high culture" activities traditionally associated 

/' 

with ,art, the ''elitist" extreme. A cross-cutting dimension is whe- 
ther the Endowment should provide support directly to artists or to 
th/ institutions which support the artists. Decisions along this 
^mension have a direct impact on both the recipient of aid and the 

/issue of "popular" versus "elitist" support. Related policy questions 
springing from various resolutions to these fundamental issues in- 
clude: Which arts activities should be supported, e.g., the estab- 
lished arts institutions or newer, smaller organizations? What sup- 
port ^rategy will best fulfill the goals of the Endowment? What geo- 
graphi^ distribution of support best promotes the development of 
quality cultural activities? What distribution of support best fits 
the demands of the target population, either within the artistic 

' community or in the general population? 
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In order to provide a reasonable solution to such questions, the 
debate on these and similar policy issues should be conducted in a 
context providing as much information as possible about the probable 
consequences of each policy option. For questions focusing on the is- 
sues of popular demand for the arts, relevant information would ad- 
dress such questions as: (1) What types of arts related activities 
are currently pursued? (2) What is the degree and type of participa- 
tion in these activities? (3) To v;hat extent is there a desire to 
increase participation levels in arts related activities and which . 
activities are most in demand? (4^, What factors limit the expansion 
of activities among those desiring to increase participation, and hov; 
can the Endowment respond to those factors? (5) What are the indica- 
tors or correlates of current participation and desire for increases? 
(6) How can the basic data suggested in the previous questions be 
analyzed to provide long-term information useful to predict trends 
and needs in arts related activities? It is this type of policy 
question, rather than the merits of more general issues, that is the 
focus of this report. 

As originally stated, the objectives of this study were: ''(1) 
to identify the cultural 'needs' of the target population; (2) to 
examine the factors that influence those needs; and (3) to develop a 
methodology which will permit the Endowment to make practical deci- 
sions about the kind of cultural and artistic activities which should 
be supported." The geographic target for the study was **the South'*, 
which was defined in terms of thirteen southern states.^ The body of 



Virginia.* North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisianna, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
,^^ind West Virginia 3 



the report describes a survey conducted to inform the general objec 
tives of the study in terms of policy questions like those listed 
above. In the remaining segments of the Introduction the operation 
alization of these objectives is' described and a brief overview of 
•the data collection methodology is provided. 
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Conceptual Approach 

The general policy objectives were translated into a specific 
set of research questions designed to provide direct input for the 
policy issues discussed above. These questions included: 

1. In what kinds of arts' related leisure activities do members 
of the target population engage and what is the extent of that engage- 
ment? 

2. What is the individual's history of participation in the 
various activities? 

3. Among those participating in an activity, what were the costs 
of participation? 

4. To what extent would individuals like to increase their par • 
ticipation in various activities? 

5. What is the perceived availability of various types of acti- 
vities? 

6. Among those desiring to increase participation, what v;ere 
the perceived barriers to actually engaging in the activity? 

7. What is the relationship between current participation pat- 
terns, the desire for increased participation, and various individual 
characteristics? 

8. What is the pattern of 'arts related leisure activity in the 
target "area and how is it related to other kinds of leisure activi- 
ties? 

9. What are the characteristics of individuals who engage in a 
particular pattern of arts related leisure activities? 



Analytically these basically descriptive questions translate 
into information designed to inform the policy issues. Current par- 
ticipation patterns can be equated v/ith demand for various types of 
activities. Perceived availability and reasons for not increasing 
current participation levels, despite an expressed desire to do so, 
can provide an indication of action necessary to satisfy certain 
kinds of demand. Historical'^^urrent , and desired participation can 
be used to project future demand. Correlates of current and desired 
participation can be used to predict participation among other groups 
with similar characteristics, for example demographic characteristics. 
These and related issues form the substance of this report. However, 
prior to describing the data and the results of analyses, it is use- 
ful to discuss both the conceptual and methodological development 
which led to reporting these particular results. 

The Context of Leisure Behavior Patterns 

The initial conceptual issue is the context of arts related 
leisure* 'behavior . Given the objectives of the research, one useful 
approach v/as to put arts related activity in the context of all lei- 
sure behavior. 

Theoretically, an individual's leisure choices are made v/ithin 
the context of all possible leisure activities. This would be true 
for a specific activity at a given time and place as well as for a 
leisure activity pattern over a longer period of time. • A specific 
choice, whether one should go to the symphony or v;atch a football 
game on television, is a function of a number of factors, including 
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one*s affective reaction to both, the cost, social pressures (e.g. 
family interest), physical barriers, inunediate disposition (mood) 
and more permanent psychological characteristics. Thus, a particu- 
lar decision, e.g. attending the symphony, is variable depending on 
the profile of those factors each time that choice is available. 
Leisure behavior over a period of time is the result of a large num- 
ber of systematic exclusions, i.e., some people never watch football 
games or go to symphonies, a substantial amount of implicit decision-' 
making, i.e., most of the possible choices are never considered and 
m^.ny of the chosen alternatives are a function of habit and specific 
polition decisions, and a specific choice based on both current and 
long-term considerations. 

This very general model of leisure choice behavior suggests that 
any attempts to analyze demand for leisure activity should approxi- 
mate this broad context of choice behavior. Thus, in trying to iden- 
tify the level of demand for arts related leisure participation in 
the South, one should examine the position of non-arts activity as 
well. lUth such an approaijh it is possible to determine not ^pnly 
that some individuals would like to attend more symphony concerts, 
but that they have an even greater desire to watch football games; 
and that given a choice betv/e^n the two there is a greater likelihood 
that the latter would be chosen. Expressed from the perspective of total 
population, a larger proportion of the population will attempt to in- 
crease football attendance. This perspective provides a more real-- 
istic image of the leisure choices people are making, therefore bet- 
ter information for guiding policy decisions. 

lis ^ ^ 



Identifying Demand for Participation 

A second conceptual issue is ho.w to identify demand, "he ap- 
proach tal^en here is that the kind of demand of greatest interest is 
€hat which is above and beyond current participation levels. The 
desire for increases in participation levels is the best indicator, 
in the positive direction, of how people are likely to change , current 
patterns. Similarly, the perceived barriers to increasing participa- 
tion- are the best indicators of what type of policy would be likely 
to allow (encourage) people to actually increase their participation 

1 2 
levels. 

There are other commonly used approaches to this problem. The 
most popular is to identify those stable individual characteristics 
which are associated with high levels of current participation, then _ 
project further participation based on aggregate changes in the level 
of those characteristics. The most commonly used predictors are 
socio-economic and demographic characteristics (e.g. income level, 
education level, age, sex, occupation, etc.). Two types of projec- 
tion are possible. First, one can predict changes in the aggregate 
level of demand based on changes in the SES and demographic makeup 
of a specific grographic area. ' Such a model assumes the temporal 

The 'same logic could be applied to cases where individuals de- 
crease their levels of participation, i.e., if the reasons for the de- 
crease were understood and could be addressed in some policy, it is 
theoretically possible to reverse the trend. P/hile knov/ledge of in- 
tended* limitations to future activity would be helpful, the implica- 
tion of attempting to change it is probably beyond the scope of inter- 
est for most government agencies. However, the ability to predict 
such changes would provide useful information about future overall 
levels of participation. 



stability of relationships between the behavior and the characteris- 
tics. Second, it is possible to predict participation levels in a 
given area on the basis of knov/n SES/demographic characteristics, 
i.e., one can project that relationships identified in one area are 
valid for other areas. 

A theoretically more comprehensive approach is to attempt to 
"explain** leisure choices in terms of psychological and/or sociolo- 
gical models of behavior choice. Previous research on leisure beha- 
vior has examined questions of personality determinants, social pres- 
sures, the relationship of leisure to v/ork situations, need fulfill- 
ment, and environmental determinants. Certainly it will be one of a 
combination of these models which will eventually provide the most 
useful explanations and predictions about leisure, and specifically 
arts related behavior. However, research in this area is generally 
i-^ its infancy and relevant data are extremely difficult to obtain, 
especially for large populations. 

One more specific approach combines elements of expressed desire 
for participation, the initial model discussed above, with previous 
participation patterns in an attempt to project future participation 
on an aggregate ^vel. This approach makes some emperically based 
assumptions about^ the role of previous participation in future choice. 
Of particular interest are leisure behavior choices as functions of 
experience, habit, familiarity, and inertia. In terms of change, the 
^ interesting questions focus around factors associated with changing 
the historic 'patterns. 



Barriers to Increased Participation 

As used here/ barriers are those factors which prohibit individu- 
als from increasing their participation in activities where such an 
increase is desired. Thus, the lack of availability of a particular 
activity is a barrier only to those who want to increase their parti- 
cipation level in that activity and cannot. A further restriction in 
the use of this concept is that barriers are considered to be exter- 
nally imposed. Availability, cost, distance, quality, facilities, 
handicaps, and family interest are considered external because they 
are perceived attributes of the activity or external' situation which 
could be modified externally. The lack of time or preference , for 
other activities are functions of individual preferences in the alloca- 
tion of time to leisure activities. The only barrier is in the minds 
of the individuals, who, through their current participation pattern, 
have already made preferences explicit. The significance of this 
difference lies in the implication of barriers in determining what 
kinds of intervention policies might be used to satisfy the desire to 
increase participation. If cost is a barrier, it mi^ht be reduced. 

If travel distance is a barrier, tours could be supported. . If prefer- 

3 

ence is cited, the only change can come from within the individual. 
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Or through a manipulation of those preferences which is probably 
neither possible nor desirable. 
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Patterns of Leisure Activity 

Part of our understanding of leisure behavior is informed by an 
examination of activity patterns. Some previous research has focused 
on how various types of activity cluster together across all indivi- 
duals.'* This research systematically presented pattern information 
that had previously had only intuitive or partial empiaflcal valida- 
tion. Other research has focused on the. pattern of support for vari- 
ous types of leisure activity. This research provided a grounded 
basis for many of the descriptive hypotheses presented in the present 
report. 

Research in both of these areas has provided substantial descrip- 
tive information on v/hat leisure activity patterns are and useful 
theoretical suggestions as to how leisure activity choices are made. 
The latter contribution has focused on the similarity of types of 
activities pursued fiy most people.. Individuals who attend symphony 
concerts are more likely to attend operas. People who play basketball 
are more likely to attend baseball games or xvatch sports on TV. 
These patterns suggest that people make conscious choices about- the 
kind of leisure activity they will pursue and that these choices have 
some substantive consistency. 

~4 " '■ : 

See, for example, Bishop, Doyle W . , "Stability of the Factor 
Structure of Leisure Behavior: Analyses of Four Communities," Journal 
of Leisure Research, II, No. 3 (1971), pp. 160-170. 

5 . . 

Prime examples- are Americans and the Arts.; A Survey of Public 
Opinion , N.Y. Associated Councils for the Arts, 1975, and Schliewen, 
Rolf E, A Leisure Study - Canada 1975 , Ottowa, Canada. Arts and Cul- 
ture Branch, Dept. of the Secretary of State, Government of Canada, 
1977; 
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other patterri'-oriented research described various predictors of 
activity selection/ usually SEG and demographic variables, and sought 
to develop hypotheses to explain behavior from these correlational 
results. For example, the positive association between education 
level and attending symphonies can be interpreted as an influence of 
more education and wider social exposure on the perception of appro- 
priate 'leisure activities and ou^ ability to understand complex 
classical music. Unfortunately, the research needed to demonstrate 
those causal relationships has yet to be conducted. 

Khile all of this \7ork is important and, in varying decrees, will 
be replicated in the research reported here, there are a number of 
other approaches to analyzing patterns of leisure activities which 
show as much or more promise for improving our understanding of 
choices made and our ability to provide programs Which will meet^'<^ 
varying needs. There are three approaches to the analyses of leisure 
activity patterns which have received only minimal attention in the 
past. Two examine c-ctivity and demand patterns from the perspective 
of grouping behaviors or attitudes (similar to those discussed above). 
The third looks at different dimensions of leisure activities, focus- 
ing on activity level and place of participation rather than the sub- 
ject of the activity. 

Clustering Individuals with Similar Activity Patterns: 

Ear,,ier research looked at patterns of activities. The present 
research examines groups of individuals with similar activity patterns 

23 
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in an attempt to identify: (1) the nature of patterns which are simi- 



in which groups with similar patterns differ -from other gioups in the 
population. Results of these analyses should help policy makers in 
focusing their programs to appropriate subgroups using a relevant 
strategy. 

Historical Activity Patterns: 

In most social research the single best predictor of behavior is 
past behavior. The choice of leisure activities is not an exception 
to this rule. But beyond predictive power, an individual's leisure 
activity history has substantial theoretical interest. The role of 
habit, previous exposure, early training, and changing status may all 
be reflected in an historical description of participation levels. 
While the data available here are not comprehensive, they provide 
sufficient information to warrant a ^thorough search for potential con- 
tributions to both theoretical and policy objectives. Of particular 
interest is a description of new versus continued participation and 
comparisons of new participation across individual and types of acti- 
vities. These analyses may provide the clearest indicator of rela- 
tive change in participation levels. 

Alternative Dimensions of Leisure Activity 

Thus far the discussion has been directed toward examining parti- 
cipation in specific activities or groups of activities and has not 
introduced other dimensions of leisure activity. As part of the 
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conceptual development of this work; two other r.ajor cross-cutting 
dinensions have been examined. They are activity level, character- 
ized by a dichotomy of active and passive participation, and activity 
location, again dichotomized into home and away from home* 

Activity Level; Passive participation exists when the participant is 
''the receiver or observer of the output of other people or structures. 
Watching TV, going to a concert and reading are examples of passive 
participation. Doing the activity is active participation. It in- 
cludes such leisure activities as painting, playing an instrument, 
jogging and playing with your children. Descriptively, it would be 
necessary to know if there are groups' of individuals v/ho have dis'- 
tinctive active or passive leisure activity patterns, if these pat- 
terns cut across art and non-art aQtivities, and if appearance in a 
distinctive pattern on this dimension is indicative of other indiv.i- 
dual characteristics. Conceptually it may be oossible to develop 
grounded hypotheses about the causesVof appearance' in a particular 
pattern from axi examination of the patterns and their correlates. 
From a policy-making perspective, the results of these analyses 
could provide valuable insights into approaches most effective in 
reaching particular kinds of audiences or groups of people. 

V 

Activity Location: Another question with broad implications is where 
people pursue leisure activities • As the most general level this .di- 
mension may be dichotomized into home or av;ay from home. Patterns of 
potential interest are those involving people v;ho spend most of -their 
leisure time with home activities' versus those who pursue their 
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leisure away from home. Also, the pursuit of arts related activities 
in home versus away environments has significant implications for 
policy decisions. ^ . ^ 

The combination of active/passive, home/away and arts/non-arts 
activities provides a substantial potential for analysis in terms of 
policy-related issues. There are four types of leisure behavior pat- 
terns possible in dichotomizing the first two dimensions as the fol- 
lowing figure portrays: 

Figure 1.1 





Active 


Passive 




art y 


art y 


Home 


lon- 


non- 




^ art 


. art 




art y 


art y ' 


Away 




non- 




^ art 


^ art 



Identifying individuals in each ca'tegory and subsequently determining 
if there are any other characteristics associated with category mem- 
bership can be extremely useful both in understanding how leisure pat- 
terns develop and in designing policies v/hich can be directed toward 
specific subgroups in the population. 

Adding the additional dimension of art and non-arts actxvitie^, 
depicted within the cells, focuses the policy directly toward the 
polcy interests of the Endovmient. As a case in point, older people 
with a desire to increase arts related activities, tend to be home 
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oriented. . In order to reach this audience a different approach is 
needed than might be appropriate for younger more away-oriented 
individuals. 

While the data available in this study do not permit a compre- 
hensive examination of these issues, substantial effort has been put 
into providing basic analyses and policy oriented information which 
could be used as both practical input and to support further research. 

Methodological Approach 

Leisure Activity Categories 

The foregoing discussion of policy and conceptual issues describ- 
ed in the framework for developing both a methodological approach for 
collecting relevant data and the subsequent analyses of those data. 
The following will briefly describe the methodological approach used - 
in operationalizing those issues so that relevant data could be col-^ 
lected. 

Because the selection of arts related leisure activities is made 
within the context of the entire range of potential leisure activi- 
ties, an attempt v;as made to approximate that spectrum in the design 
of the data collection instrument.^ A list of about 150 leisure 
activity categories was collapsed into a "manageable" list of 45 cate- 
gories covering all types of leisure activities. These activities are 
divided into two basic categories conforming to the primary objectives 



The questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix A. 
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of the study. The first type, arts related activities, consists of 

22 categories v/hich roughly conform to the divisions v;ithin the 

7 

National Endowment for the Arts. (See Figure 1.2.) The remaining 

23 categories represent all other types of leisure activities. It is 
evident in this division that non-arts activities are far more col- 
lapsed than are the arts related activities. This reflects the focus 
of the study and the desire to obtain as specific information as 
practical for making policy decisions. At the same time non-arts 
categories are narrow enough to perinit useful comparisons of activity 
patterns including both types of activities. ' - ^ 



7 

Numbers to the left of activities represent the order of pre- 
sentation in the questionnaire. 
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Figure I*: 
Leisure Activity Categories 
Art-Related Activities 



Home/* Active/ 
Away Passive 



17 < 

18. 
13. 

25. 



14, 
16. 

24 



10. 



Going to symphony 
or chamber 

concerts A 

Going to an opera A 

Going to choral 
concerts A 

Singing in or 
playing for a 
chorus f cho ir , or 
other singing 
group A 

Going to jazz 
concerts A 

Going to folk/ 

ethnic concerts 

or festivals a 

Playing, an instru- 
ment in a group or 
for yoxir own enter- 
tainment or taking 
mu^ic lessons H/A 

Painting , drav;ing , 
making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, 
taking photo'graphs 
(as art) or making . 
films yourself H/A 



11. 
12. 



Doing crafts ' 

Taking art classes 
in painting, 
sculpture, 
graphics, film, or 
crafts 



H/A 



P 
P 



A 
A 



Used in the Study 

Non-Arts Activities 



Home/ Active/ 
Away Passive 



4, Watching regular TV 
programs day and 
night except sports 
and news h 

21, Listening to radio 
broadcasts of all 
other music h 

22, Listening to 
recordings h 

15. Going to rock or 

country and western 
or rhythm and blues 
concerts a 

19. Going to fairs and 

carnivals A' 

28. Going to the movies A 

6. Watching sports on 
TV or listening on 
radio h 

32. Going to watch 

sports in person A 

35. Playing competitive 

Sports A 

37. Jogging, weight 
lifting or other 
exercise program H 

3 3 . Camping , hiking ^ 
backpacking , hunt- 
ing , fishing , etc . A 



P 
P 
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Figure 1*2 (Continued) 
Leisure Activity Categories Used in the ^ Study 



Art-sRelated Activities 



Home/ Active/ 
Away Passive 



30. Going to a ballet 
or modern dance 
performance A 

31. Going to a folk 
dance performance A 

26. Going to theater 
performances A 

27. Acting in plays 
or musicals, per- 
forming in^ a dance 
group ^ taking 
lessons in either, 
or providing behind 
the scene support A 

2. Writing novels, 
stories, plays or 
poetry^, or taking 
classes in writing H/A 

7. Visiting painting, 
graphic arts^ pho- 
tography or sculp- 
ture exhibits A 

8. Vising craft 
exhibits A 

9. Touring buildings, 
etc./ for design or 
historic value or 
visiting history, 
science or techni- 
cal museums A 

20. Listening on radio 
or watching on TV 
classical music, 
opera or dancing H 



Non-Arts Activities 



Home/ Active/ 
Away Passive 



40. Picnicking, visits 
to parks, zoos, 
nature walks, or 
driving a car for 
pleasure 

42. Pla^ng with your 
children 



H 



36. Playing indoor acti- 
vities or games with 
friends and/or 
family K/A 

41. Visiting with 

friends or family 
members , writing 
letters, talking to 
friends on the phone. 



etc. 

34. Going to church or 
doing other church- 
related activities 



44. Playing with pets 

1. Heading (fiction, 
books , periodicals , 
and non-fiction) 

5. Watching news and 
information programs 
on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/ 
niagazines 

43. Do-it-yourself acti- 
. vities or hobbies 



H/A 

A 
H 

H 



H 



H 



45. Sitting and thinking, 
day-dreaming H 



A/P 
A 



P. 
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Figurevl.2 (Continued) 
Leisure Activity Categories Used in the Study 
Arts-Related Activities 



Non-Arts Activities 



Home/ Active/ 
Away Passive 



23. watching perfor- 
mances of jazz on 
TV or listening 
. on the radiQ 

29. Listenint to radio 
broadcasts^ your 
own reordings or 

\ watchin^,^t;TV pro- 

ducti6^;of plays 
^ or poetry 

3. Taking classes or 
attending lectures 
on art history^ 
literature , etc . , 
or belonging to a 
literature club 



K 



H 



Home/ Active/ 
flWay Passive 



38. Charity, volunteer, 
social service, or 
political organiza-- 
tion activities . 

* 

39. Fraternal organiza- 
tion or club 
activities 
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The- other dimensions of leisure activity were incorporated into 
the development of categories and subsequent analyses* These v;ere: 
(1) Kome/AWay; and (2) Active/Passivfe* The Home/Away dimension is 
relatively straight forward .with arbiguities occurring only for acti- 
vity categories that could be done in either locality* Active/Passive 
participation follov/s the definition presented above* Activity cate- 
gories are distinguished on these dimensions in Figure 1*2. There are 
14 Home and 25 Away activities* six are indeterminant . There are 19 
activity categories defined as Active and 25 defined as Passive, with 
one indeterminant. 

Participation and Desire. for Increased Participation 

Operationalization of the various conceptual and poltcy issues 

for purposes of data collection v;as accomplished by constructing a 

set of basic questions which were answered for each of the 45 activi-^ 

ty categories. The data matrix created by this approach provides a 

relatively complete overview of past, current, and future desires for 

8 

specific leisure activities. The following issues are addressed: 

(A) Perceived availability of each activity in the vicinity of 
each respondent; 

V (3) General level of childhood (younger than 13) participation 
in the activity: 

(C) Adult participation history; 
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* (D) Level of participation during the past year; 

(E) Desire for increased participation; 

(F) Barriers to increased participation; 

(G) Cost of participation during the past year (for relevant 
activities); 

(H) Distance traveled to participate in each relevant activity 
during the past year; and 

(I) Tne person (s) most often participated with. 

Additional questions were asked about^ handicaps which would limit lei- 
sure participation/ the total amount of leisure time available, and 
vacation time. Finally, information on individual SES and demographic 
characteristics were collected. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Data were collected in a self-administered mail survey of a pro- 

9 

bability sample for the 13 southern states. Initial contact was made 
by telephone and those agreeing to cooperate were sent questionnaires 

in the mail. A- total of 3,196 questionnaires were delivered to poten- 

' 10 
tial respondents and 1,684 were returned completed. Thus, the sample 

« >. 

for analyses reported here is 1,684. 

While the return rate of 52.7 percent is generally considered 
good for a general population survey of this length/ follov;-up pro- • 
cedures were initiated to estimate bias in the results. These 



See APPENDIX B for a detailed description of sampling and survey 
procedures. 
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See APPENDIX B for a detailed description of returns. 
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procedures consisted of follpw-up telephone interviews of 298 indivi- 
duals v*o did not cooperate with the initial request for cooperation 
and 302 individuals v/ho failed to return completed surveys after 
agreeing to cooperate, in addition, weighting was used to correct 
for biases in the proportion of respondents in four major demographic 
variables, income, education, race, and sex.'''''' The weighted Results 
are within +1.3 and -2.6 percent of the 1976 population values across 
20 categories of the four variables. Thus, in this regard the sample 
is very close to the population it represents. 

The original telephone interviev/s used a small sample of ques- 
tions- from the original questionnaire. The results of these inter- 
views indicate that the general survey may slightly underestimate the 
amount of arts related leisure activity participation, although it is 
extremely difficult to ^develop a precise indicator of the degree of 
error which may exist. Generally, the results of the mail survey 
seem more stable than the telephone results, which seem to fall with- 
in expected ranges. 

If the return rate for the mailed survey had been close to 100 per- 
cent for a sample of 1,684, it would have been possible to estimate 



^ ^he weighting results in a much larger reported N for the sam- 
ple in much the same way that finding a lowest common denominator 
operates. Thus the weighted N used for most analyses is 66071. N's 
used m Tables reflect weighting and are very large. The best estimate 
of sample M is the proportion times 1684, but even this is somewhat 
misleading because of the weighting which has taken place. 

12 

See APPENDIX C for a description of the weighting approach and 
results. -3 LL 

"^Results of the follovz-up interviews are reported in detail in 
APPENDIX D, along with a more detailed discussion of the problem of 
bias in returns. 
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the amount of sample error to be within i 2,4 percent at the ,05 level* 
The lower return rate cculd increase thc^t error rate substantially, 
However f the weighting procedure will reduce error dm to non-response 
bias insofar as (1) responses are related to the corrected variables 
(a condition demonstrated in the results chapters) and (2) the proper- 
• tions of variable categories in the returned sample are different from 
population values toward which they are being adjusted. As the analy- 
sis narrows to focus on subpopulations^ the level of error increases" \^ 
because sample size is smaller, Thus^ in Chapter 4 we discuss only ' 
those people who indicated a desire to increase psurticipation which ^ 
for some activities^ may reflect only 200 of the survey respondents 
(disregarding weighted N's), In these instances one must be careful , 

in interpreting small percentage differences. Results in Chapters 2 

15 ^ ' 

and 3 focus on total sample results and are therefore more reliable ^ 

and capable of revealing much smaller population differences, A dis- 
cussion of the differences between "important" and "statistically 
sigi)xficant" differences is presented in Chapter 2, and reminders are 
inserted throughout as the cell sizes change for different analyses. 



^sing techniques suggested by Cochran ( Sampling Techniques ^ New 
York: John Wiley^ 1977^ pp, 359-363) confidence limits could be as 
high as i 20. percent. However ^ while the techniques used to calculate 
these limits are precise ^ the assumptions made about a specific data 
set are much less precise and other factors must be considered/ for 
example / weighting and other error estimates like follow-up interview 
results. See APPENDICES C and D, ^ 

■^^he exceptions to this rule are the analysis of differences 
between clusters (in both chapters) and the analysis of individuals 
with a strong desire to increase participation. 



Presentation of the Sur^^ey Results 

The results of a survey of this magnitude cannot be completely 
described in a single report. In this report we shall focus on four 
major factors of the data: (1) a description of basic answers to 
questions about current participation^ desire to increase participa- 
tion and barriers to tht: desired increase; (2) the historical antece- 
dents to current and desired leisure behavior; (3) the patterns of 
leisure behavior and styles of leisure participation; and (4) socio- 
economic and demographic predictors of current leisure behavior and 
leisure activities which people desire to increase. 

Each chapter follows ^sentially the same organizational structure. 
Chapter 2 first describes the general levels of current participation 
for all desired activities. A structural andlysis is then performed 
which first describes how activities are grouped together in the entire 
population and then describes groups of individuals who exhibit similar 
leisure activity patterns (clusters) . The leisure activity structural 
analyses then proceeds to a description of the historical patterns of, 
leisure participation and finally describes SES/demographic predictors 
of both individual activities and clusters. Chapter 3 follows precisely 
the same format in presenting results of individuals* expressed desire 
to increase participation in various leisure activities. Finally, 
Chapter 4 describes the barriers identified by those wanting to' increase 
participation. This chapter first describes the general selection of 
barriers, then the relationship of historical and* current participation 
to barrier selection, and finally the relationship of SES/demographic 

25 
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vauriables to barrier identif ication* This basic text and accompany- 
ing taO^les are followed by 12 technical appendices and detailed tcJDles 
referenced throughout the text* 
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CHAPTER 2 
A Description of 
Leisure Activity 
Participation 
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Many of the primary objectives of this report concern the descrip- 
tion of participation rates for arts related and non-arts leisure acti- 
vitxes. In the earliest stages of development a number of descriptive 
"hypdtneses", based on earlier research and "common rknowledge'" about ' 
certain types of leisure behavior, were formulated and used as guides 
for the development of the questionnaire. The purpose of these 
"hypotheses" was to ensure that certain ;sic informati,on was included 
in the survey and to provide a basis for comparing the results of 
this study with earlier surveys arid with some of our commonly-held ' 
beliefs about leisure behavior^n general and arts related leisure 
behavior in particular. 

While the results presented "in this report are not centered 
around these '"hypotheses", several of them do orovide a useful ooint 
Of departure for our descriptij^n of current leisure participation, in 
the South. Among the more general predictions were: (1) that arts 
related activities would trail non-arts activities in terras of level 
of participation and in the level of demand for increased participa- ' 
tion (Chapter 3); (2) that participation and desire to increase par- 
ticipation would be related to SES and demographic characteristics, 
particularly education, age, and income; (3) that individuals living 
in smaller communities would have lower participation " in arts related 
activities and lower demand for increased participation; (4) that 
race would be related to the types of activities chosen and interest 
in increasing participation; (5) that occupation groupings would pre- 
dict leisure choices; (6) that the identification of barriers to 
increased participation would be related to certain SES and demographic 

. . 39 
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characteristics, e.g. that distance would be mor6 likely to be a bar- 
rier in smaller communities, that crowds would be a larger barrier 
among the elderly, and that cost would be a more ijnportant barrier for 
the poor (Chapter 4); and (7) that the best predictor of future beha- 
vior would be past behavior. Our report does not focus on these 
"hypotheses" specifically, but each is addressed* in some way in this 
and the following two chapters. Not unexpectedly, each is also sup- 
ported to a greater or lesser degree. This support does not provide 
significant new insights into leisure participation and demand pat- 
terns in the South, but it does show the commonality of leisure par- 
ticipation across the v;hole country and it "adds greatly to the 
credibility of the overall results -of the survey. 

The remainder of this chapter will provide 'a (detailed description 
of current reported leisure participation patterns in the South. We 

shall proceed from general participation levels to the patterns of 

..." ". > 

leisure participations to the historical and SES/demographic predic- 
tors of current leisure behavi<3r. 
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General Participation Levels 



General participation levels for each leisure activity group 
have been aggregated in two ways. The first; shown in TABLE 2.1, is 
to identify the number of different people who have participated in 
an activity during rhe previous 12 months. This approach does not take 
into account the level of participation of each indit^idual. The 
second approach/ used in TABLE 2.2, includes the level of participa- 
tion by showing the average number of hours in a week or times in a 
year that respondents have participated in the activity. While these 
results are based on the same set of responses, the relative differ- 
ences *in participation leve^ls, based on rankings of activities for 
each approach, show^Vrgixif icant variations. 

^ 1 ' 

Arts related activities are listed on the first page of TABLE 

2.1. As shown here, activities .with the lowest participation rates 

' ^ ' ' 2 

are acting and performing (5.3%) and going. to an opera (5.7%>. At 



the other extreme, participation in art§ related activities approaches 
50% f or» listening oii^ the radio or watching on TV performances of , 

classical music, opera or dancing (49.6%), visiting craft exhibits 

\ 

(43.7%); and touring buildings or visiting museums (47.6%). Overall, 
larger prbjjortions of the people in the South are likely to have par-* 
ticipated in passive arts related activities (27%) than in active 
pursuits (19%) . 



■^This ordering' of activities will be used in all subsequent tab- 
les ^which list all leisure activities. 
2 

Short names for activities are used in the text. Full descrip- 
tions are contained in the questionnaire (APPENDIX A) . 

41 
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Arts types, grouped on the basis of divisions within the National 
Endowment for the Arts, also show some interesting differences. Dance 
activities - going to ballet (9.3%) or folk dance (8.5%), performance (8%.] 
or perfc^rmin^ in a daace group (5.3V)i are clearly tne least popular types 
of activities. On the other hand, visiting art and craft exhibits (visual 
arts) or muse\ims, and watching/listening to music (classical or jazz) 
or theater on the TV/radio (media) are the most popular arts related 
activity types. 

The second page of the TABLE prbvides a remarkable contract. Only 

m 

five of the non-arts related leisure activities were pursued by less 
than 50% of the population during. the previous 12 months. Five activi- 
ties were pursued by over 80% of the population. Several interesting 
comparisons to arts related activities are possible. For example, 
more people watch sports in person (52.4%), or play with pets (50.1%), 
than engage in any single arts related activity. Media related acti- 
vities like watching regular television programs (89.3%), watching 
sports on TV (75.8*), and obtaining news and information through TV, 
newspapers and news magazine's (93.1%), command an enormously larger 
audience than do arts related media events suchNas classical music 
(49.6%), jazz (35.5%) and theater or poetry (38. iV) in the same media. 

All of these contrasts are presented somewhat more simply in the 
ranking shown in the right-hand column of/ each page. From these rank- 
ings it is clear that non-arts related activities far outweigh the 



3 . ; 

This last figfure includes acting «nd related activities 
as well. 
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TABLE 2.1 



Proportion of Individuals Participating .in Each 
Leisure Activity During the Previous Twelve Months 

% Participating Ranking of % 
in Last 12 Months Participation 

17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 16.5 38 

18. «NM»Goin9 to an opera. ' 5.7 44 

13. Going to choral concerts. ''40.4/ 23 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. - 21.^0 33 
or other singing f roup. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 1/2.5 39 
16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or ^ /1 8 . 1 35 

festivals. ^ 
24. Playing an instrument in a group or y 1 7 • 1 36 

for your own entertainment or taking / 
music fessons. / 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, / 26.2 30 ^ 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 

(as art) or making films yourself. f 

11. Doing crafts* ^ 37.7 * 25 

12. Taking art classes in painting, ^ 9.0 42^ 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 9.3 41 
ptrformance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 8-5 43 

26. Going to theater performance. 25.6, 31 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 5.3 45 
in a danca group, taking lessons in either. 

or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 16.8 37 

poetry, or taking^classes in writing. 

7. Visiting paint|iig, graphic arts, photo- 33.7 28 
graphy or sctilpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting cr^ exhibits. , 48.7 20 

9. Touring Jbuildings, etc. for design or ^ . '47.6 21 
historif^ vaiue or vi$i|ing history. 

scien^ or techri^museums. ) 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 49*6 19 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23.*" Watching performances of jazz on TV 35*5 27 

or listening on the radio. 

29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 38.1 24 

recordings or watching TV productions 



of plays or poetry. 

Takingi^asses or attending lectures on 
art hisrory, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 



11.5 40 



43 
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table' 2 . 1 Continued 







% PartiT3ipating 






in Last 12 Months 


4. 


WitchiAg rtgular TV programs day 


89.8 




and night axcapt sports tr.d news. 




21 


Listanino to radio broaduttx of all 


95 2 




othff music. 




22. 


Listtning to recordings. 


76 . 9 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


35.8 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 




19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


' 62 . 7 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


7d 9 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


75.8 


32: 


on radio. 




Going to mxzh sporu in person. 


CO A 


35. "xPliyingcompttitiM sports. 


^3 . J 
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jogging; wetgnt lining or ether 


AC A 




txardsft oroaram 






Camping, hiking, back-packing, 


Do . y 




hunting, fishing, ate 




V40. 


Picnicing/visits to parks, zoos, nature 


"70 A 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 




Playing with your-children. 


50.1 


36. 


' Playing indoor activities or gemes 


67.5 




with friends end/or femily« 




41. 


Visiting with friends or femily 


92.4 




members. Writing letters, talking 






to friends on the phone, etc. 




34. 


Going to church or doing other 


74 1 




church^releted Ktivities.' 




44. 


Playing with pets. 


52.1 " 


1. 


Reeding (fictfon books, periodicals, 






end nonf iction). 


5. 


Witehtng news end inf ormetion 


93.1 




programs on TV or reading in 






newspepersend news/megezines. 




43. 


Ootlt'yourself Ktivities or hobbiei 


76.9 


45. 


Sitting end thinking-dey*dreeming. 


71.6 - 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, sociel serv»ca, or 


29.8 




politicel organizetion ectivities. 




39. 


Fratemel orginizetion or club 


20.8 




ectivities. 





Ranking of 
% Participation 

3 

4 

7 
26 

14 
12 



16 
32 
.22 

15 

6 

18 
13 



10 
17 
5 
1 

7 
11 

2S 
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the arts related activities in terms of the "number of people who en- 
gage in each activity. These rankings may help to mask any biases 
which could have developed as survey respondents attempted to put 
their best collective foot forward in answering the questions presen- 
ted in the- survey; i.e., they tend to overshadow any possible biases 
due to the "social desirability" of responding positively to questions 
about arts related participation. Only one of the arts related 
activities, listening to or watching classical music or dance on radio 
or TV (ranked 19), falls into the top 20 of ^11 leisure activities. 

TABLE 2.2- presents results in terms of the amount of each acti- 
vity pursued. Because some ac^tivities, such as painting, are pursued 
regularly, respondents were asked to describe their participation 
levels in terms of the number of hours in an average week over the 
past year. Other activities, such as attending symphony ^oncerts, are 
more periodic. Consequently, respondents were asked to present parti- 
cipation levels in terms of the number of times the activity was pur- 
sued during the past 12 months. Thus, TABLE 2.2 has two sets .of acti- 
vity levels and rankings, both presented as mean (average) values. 
The reader whould be careful in attempting -to compare activity levels 
across the different measurement techniques because they represent an 
entirely different approach. 
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For the six arts related leisure activities measured in average 
hours per week, none is pursued at a level above two hours. As was 
true when the number of participants was considered, the most popular 
activity in this group was a passive, at-home activity: listening to 
radio broadcasts, or watching TV productions of classical music,, 
opera or dancing (1,95 hours per week). The second most popular was 
pursuing plays or poetry through radio, recordings or on TV (1,78 
hours per week). The four other active, but largely home activities, 
measured in this way were pursued at an average of about one hour or 
less. In contrast, the single most popular activity was watching 
regular television programs which occupied the peop-le of the South 
an average of almost 15 hours per week. This figure does not 
include sports, information (news)' or arts related television viewing. 
The^ second most popular activity was listening to the radio, which 
took up an average of over nine hours per week.^ Various news/ 



^This figure in particular should be interpreted very carefully 
because radio listening tends to be an activity which is often combin- 
ed with other activities, both leisure and non-leisure (e.g. driving 
to work or doing housework) . For the same reason the total average 
hours per week for all activities,^ just over 87 hours, is not a real- 
istic figure for determining how much leisure time is available. A 
figure of about 55 hours, obtained in the answers to a more direct 
question on this issue is probably much closer to an overall popula- 
tion average. This figure contrasts with an average 45 hours report- 
ed as working time. The difference betv;een 55 and 87 can be. accounted 
for in terms of overlap activities*, e.g. radio listening, and what we 
feel may be a slight inflation of activities with low participation 
levels. This exaggeration occurs wheTi an activity pursued only a few 
times in a year may be given an arbitrary weekly scbre of one hour or 
1/2 hour rather than be completely ignored because there wasn't a more 
accurate way to include it in the answer. On the average, it appears 
as though respondents tried to include all activities they pursued ra- 
ther than eliminate some which were pursued relatively infrequently. 
This measurement problem is the reason that both number of participants 
and level of participation are reported. 



TABLE 2.2 

Average Level of Participation for Each 
Leisure Activity During the Previous 12 Months 



t7« Gbini to symphony or chambar concarts* 

18« Going to an opvra. 

13. Going to choral concirtt 

2S« Singini in or pitying for a chorus, choir, 

or othor singing group* 
R Going to janconcartt 
16. Going to fol(c/athnic concirts or 

ftstivalt ' 
24. Playing on instrumant in a group or 

for your own antortainmant or taking 

music ItMnt 

10. Piintini, drawing, making scuiptura, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yoursalf. 

11« Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art clasaas in painting, 
iculptura, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballat or modam danct 
pifformonca. 

31. Going to a folk dancing parformance. 

28. Going to thaatar ptrf ormanca. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, parforming 
in a danct group, taking lassons in aithar, 
or providing bahind tha scant support.. 



Writing novtis, storin, plays, or 
pottry, or taking classas in writing. 

Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
grtphy or teulptura axhibiti 
Visiting craft axhlbits. 
Touring buildings, ate. for dasign or 
historic vtlua or visiting history, 
scitnct or tKhnical mustums. 

Listaning on radio or watching on TV 
cttssletl music, opara, or dancing. 
Watching ptrf ormancts of jazz on TV 
or listaning on tht radio. 
Listtning to radfo broadcasts, your own 
rtcordings or wttching TV productions 
of plays or pottry. 

Taking dtssN or atttnding Itcturts on 
art history, littraturt, ate, or bafonging 
to a littraturt club« 



7. 

S. 
9. 



20. 



23. 



29. 



3. 



Mean # 
of Hours 
Per \leek 



.79 



Ranking 
of -Hours 
Per Week 



22 



.90 



1.09 



21 



18 



.57 



23 



1,95 



1.78 



15 



16 



Mean # 
of Times 
Per Year 

.49 

.09 
3.37 



.38 
/43 



8.23 
.52 



.22 
.19 

.89 
.18 



1.28 

2.11 
2.02 



2.37 



59 



Ranking 
of Times 
Per Year 

15 

21 
5 



17 
16 



14 



18 
19 



11 

7 
8 



13 



36 47 



TABLE 2.2 Cont. 



Average Level of Participation for Each 
Leisure Activity 



4« Watching ngultr TV programs day 
•Ad night axctpt sports and ntwi 

21« Listtning to radio broadcasu of all 
othff music«« 

2t ^ Listaning to racordlngs. 

t5« Going to rock or country and wastarn 
or rhythm and blun concarts. 

19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 

21. Going to tha movias. 

6. Witching sports on TV or listaning 
on radio. 

32. Going to tfwatch sports in parson. 
31 Playing ccmpatitiva sports. 

37. Jogging, waight lifting or othar 
axarciia program. 

33. Camping, hiking, bKk*pKking, 
hunting, fishing, ate 

40. Kcnicing, Wsitt to parks, zoos, natura 
walks, or driving a car for plaasura. 

.42. Haying with your childran. 

38. Playing indoor Ktivitias or gamas 
wHh friands and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friands or family 
mambars, mitinq lattars, talking 
to friands on tho ^Hont , ate 

34. Going to church or doing othar 
ehurch^ralatad activitiat 

44. Playing with pats. 

1. Raading (fiction books, pariodicals, 
and nonf iction). 

5. Watching naws and information 
programs on TV or raading tn 
nowspaporiiand naws/magizinai 
43. Oo*it-yoursalf activitias or hobbitt 

45. Sitting and thinking-day'draaming. 

35. Charity, voluntaar, social sarvico, or 
political organization activitias. 

394 Fratamol organization or club 
activitias. 



I^Iean # 
of Hours 
Per Week 

14.73 

9,38 

4.57 



3.92 



.91 
1-68 



2.50 



6.18 
2.08 

5.60 



3.11 

2.17 
5.63 
7.82 

5.04 
3.37 

• 93 

• 47 



Ranking 
of Hours 
Per Week 
# 

1 

2 
8 



20 
17 



12 



4 
14 



11 

13 
5 
3 

7 

10 

19 
24 



Mean # 
- of Times 
Per Year 



1.60 

1.45 
6.56 



4.96 



9.37 



Ranking 
of Times 
Per Yeai: 



10 
3 
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'information seeking activities took about eight hours per week. All 
of these activities are passive and done large,\y at home. Among 
active leisure pursuits,, playing with children (6.2 hours), visiting 
with friends and family (5.6 hours) and do-it-yourself activities 
(5 hours) were most popular. The rankings again show the relatively 
low level of arts related leisure activities. 

Among activities meas\ired in terms of the number of times the 
activity was pursued in the previous year, the pattern is similar. 
Despite containing a predominant number of such activities, arts re- 
lated pursuits occupy only one of the top four rankings. This one 

exception to the general rule is doing crafts, v/hich ranks second with 

5 

an average of 8.2 times per year per respondent. This compares with 



camping, hiking, etc., v/hich was done an average of 9.3 times per year. 
Ten other arts activities were pursued less than one time per person 
in the past year. 

Taken together; the tvo TABLES just described present data which 
seem to verify descriptive hypotheses presented during the develop- 
ment of this research which predicted that non-arts activities would 
dominate both the number of participants and the time devoted to 
leisure activities by the total population in the South. These results 
also parallel findings in similar studies of leisure activities when 

^ There v;as considerable difficulty in determining whether to pre- 
sent this activity in terms of hours per week or times per year. The 
high variances in the distribution of answers reflects this difficulty. 
It seems unlikely, however, that given the average of 3.2 times per 
year and even assuming eight hours of participation for each time, that 
doing crafts would have been substantially different than paiq.ting if 
the question had been answered in hours per week and averaged^ ,qver the 
entire sample. In our example, 3.2 5^ 8 = 65.6 hours per year^ divided 
by 52 weeks, equals approximately 1.26 hours per v;eek. 
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considered from a static perspective. .Later analyses will address 
the issues of growth among the various leisure activities. 

One exception to the general rule was the strong position of 
crafts. While the set of activities which constitutes what we have 
called "crafts" does not dominate other more popular leisure pursuits, 
it doe^s seem to have a relaMvely large role in the leisure pattern 
of the South, both actively and passively. Opera and dance, on the 
other hand, are very lightly pursued leisure activities. 

The perspective taken in the analysis to this point is compara- " 
tive. This perspective obviously makes arts related activities ap- 
_pear to occupy an inferior position. The same figures, interpreted 
in an absolute framework, may take on an entirely different character. 
The fact that about 1/4 of the population in the South reported hav- 
ing been to a theater performance in the last 12 months or a third 
having visited an art exhibit or almost 1/2 having visited a craft 
exhibit may be taken as an indicator of the strength of the arts in 
the South. It is difficult, however, to attach meaning to such fig- 
ures in the absence of contrasting^ indicators such as previous history 
or participation levels in other parts of the country. The fonrjer 
comparisons will be made at a later point in this report. The latter, 

will have to await later, more comparable data than are currently 
7 

available. ^ — 

^An apparent exception is attendance at choral concerts. However 
later analyses will show that much of this activity is closely related' 
to church activities rather than as purely art related pursuit. 

"^Comparisons across different surveys, conducted at different 
points in time, using different procedures - particularly different 
ways of asking questions - are always tenuous. , It is tempting to take 
a study like Americans and the Arts to draw swe'epina coi^iparative 
generalizationsT fWiile the reader is free to db such analyses, they 
will not be pursued here because we feel they be more misleading than 
helpful. 
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The Structure of Participation 

The general part\cipation levels for individual activities pre- 
sented in the first two tables prrovide useful information about the 
relative and absolute position of arts related leisure time utiliza- 
tion. However, these descriptions do little to increase our under- 
standing of the selection of leisure activities and the context -in 
which such selections are made. This understanding can be informed 
by examining participation data in two. ways. 

First, the overall association of participation in different 
subsets of leisure activities can suggest how people view and select 
activities to fill leisure time. Previous research on leisure acti- 
vity, particularly "audience studies", suggests that people ,may 
^ave specific interest areas. ^ Thus, knowing that individuals at- 
tend symphony concerts means they are more likely to attend ballets, 
operas and the theater. But there is little evidence suggesting 
overall patterns across all possible leisure activities. Describing 
this pattern and discussing its implications for understanding the 
selection of leisure activities is the objective of the first part 
of the structural analysis. 

Second, within overall patterns are groupings of individuals who 
exhibit similar activity patterns. The overall pattern shows general 
trends in the total population, but does so at the expense of infor- 
mation about people whose activity pattern cuts across these basic 

groups. There are presumably individuals who attend both symphonies 

< 

and football games, just as there are people who focus on only a 



g &^ 
For example Andreason, Alan R. and Russell W. Belk, Consumer 
Response to Arts Offerings; A Study of Theater and Symphony in Four 
Southern Cities , February, 1978, and Dimaggio, Paul, Michael Useem 
and Paula Brown, The American Arts Audience; Its Study and Its 
^ ^^haracter, Cambridge, Mass.; Center for the Study of Public Policy, 1977 < 
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single major activity type. Once all leisure activities have been 
reduced to basic dimensions, using a statistical technique called 
factor analysis, it is possible to identify the specific patterns ex- 
hibited by groups of individuals in the population. Using another 
process, called cluster analysis, ten different groups of individuals 
each exhibiting a highly similar leisure activity pattern, have been 
identified. The distribution of individuals across these groups pro- 
vides direct information about the popularity of each set of activities, 
Subsequent analysis of differences between these groups along other 
dimensions, e.g. demographics, will provide further data on the 
characteristics arid possible explanations through existence of parti- 
cular activity selections. 

The Factor Structure of Leisure Activity in the South 

Ten-Factor Solution: Factor analysis is a mathematical technique for 
resolving a "set of variables linearly in terms of a small number of 

Q 

categories of 'factors.'" in this instance the input^to the analysis 
is a correlation matrix showing the degree of association betv/een the 

amount of time spent on each activity durinig the previous year.^^ 

§ f — ' 

Karmon, Harry H. / Modern Factor Analysis ; Chicago, II.. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960, p. 4. 

10 ' 

In order to provijde a common base for this analysis, activitigs 

measured in terms of "times per year" participation v/ere converted to 
hours. This conversion was accomplished by arbitrarily assuming that 
the average participation took about 4 hours. Thus, if a respondent 
said that she/he attended'' a symphony concert 8 times during the previ- 
ous year, the total participation was 32 hours. ^Activities measured 
in hours per week ^Were simply multiplied by 52. I^hile this technique 
certainly produced some individual inaccuracies, its overall impact, 
using a correlational analysis, probably did not bias results. This 
is because the, correlation technique measures relative changes in the 
level of activity across subjects rather than absolute values, it is 
also more intuitively satisfying than using data based on two different 
scales* 



All of the 45 activity types are included in this analysis* The cor- 
. relation matrix ^ shov;ing the degree of association between each pos- 
sible pair of activities f is reproduced in Appendix F. The specific 
objectives of this analysis were two-fold. First, it is important to 
determine if the structure of leisure activities in the South follows 
expectations based on theoretical considerations and prior research. 
Both the theoretical and the empirical approaches suggest the grouping 
of substantially similar activities ^ such as the arts or sports. 
Second r in order to perform more important analyses for this study ^ 
describing groups of individuals v;ith similar activity patterns (the 
cluster analysis) ^ it was first necessary to reduce the niimber of 
variables into smaller meaningful sets of activity categories. 

A variety of solutions to the problem of identifying the appro- 
priate number of factors was tried before settling on the ten-factor 
SQlution presented here.^^ The eigen values and proportion of ex- " 
plained variance for each factor in the ten-factor solution is present- 
ed in TABLE 2.3. 



The principal components technique as presented in the PAS-1 
program of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) , 

(Nye, et al. New York: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1975) - V 

was used in this analysis. Initial analyses used an eigenvalue of I 
(see Harmon/ Chapter 9) as the rotation cut-off point. This produced 
a 15-factor solution accounting for 52.9% of the total variance. The 
ten-factor solution cut off- at an eigenvalue of 1.16 accounting for 
41.1% of the .variance. While the former solution might normally have 
4>een?^*presented/ the facts that: (1) the additional factors did not 
v^dd significantly to the substantive understanding of the results; 
(2) the 15- and ten-factor solutions had nine common factors; and (3) 
the subsequent cluster analysis routine would accommodate only ten 
variables; ^ed to a decision to present that solution. The additional 
factors suggested by the 15-factor solution are described on pages 45 
and 46. Varimax rotation was used in both analyses. 

42 
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TABLE 2.3 

Eigen Values and Proportion of Variance 
Explained for the Ten-Factor Solution 
of the Factor Analysis of the Level 
of Participation During the Previous 12 Months 

Eigen Proportion of 
Value Explained Varianpe 

1. Performing Arts Attendance 4 '.IS 10.0 % 

2. Popular Low Energy Entertainment 2.14 6.1 
3* Visual Arts 1.78 4.0 
4. Home-Oriented Active Pursuits 1.61 3.6 
5* Television 1.55 3.4 
6. Sports 1.34 3.0 
?• Active Music 1.31 2.9 

8. Folk Activities 1.26 2.8 

9. "Undefined" 1.22 2.7 
10* Religion and Religious Music 1.16 2.6 
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Factors, major item loadings and a brief discussion of each 

12 

factor follow: 

Factor I - Performing Arts Attendance 

Item Loading 

Going to an opera (18) .65 

Going to a symphony or chamber concert (17) .60 

Going to theater ^performances (26) .51 

Visiting (art) exhibits (10) .43 

Going to a (dance) performance (30) .37 

This factor obviously describes that facet of leisure time associated 

with passive away from home arts related activity. It provides a 

verification of previous research showing that individuals- engaged in 

one type of arts related activity often engage in others. Of special 

interest is the absence of high loadings o'f active and home arts rela-* 

ted activities on this factor. There appears to be a difference 

between the active and passive arts participator and between those who 

pursue their arts activities at home and away from home. 

Factor II - Popular Low Energy Entertainment 

. ' ' * Item ^ ^ / ^ Loading 



Listening to 'all types of popular 

music on radio (21) . ,57 

Listening to records (22) ,53 

Visiting friends, etc. (41) ,48 

Going to the movies (28) .45 

Day-dreaming (45) .42 

This factor is comprised of primarily passive and popular kinds of 

activities. Outside of television, it .might be described as a kind 

of typical American leisure activity dimension. The focus is low 



12 

A complete reproduction of loadings on all factors by all ^acti- 



vities is provided in APPEUDIX F. 
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cdst and somewhat media oriented. Activities are generally indoor, 
low energy and slightly oriented to music. 

Factor III Visual Arts 



Item Loading 

Visiting (art) exhibits (7) .53 ' 

Visiting craft exhibits (8) ^ .48 

Touring buildings and visiting 

history or technical museums (9) .41 

Painting, etc. (10) • .35 

Taking art classes (12) . .30 

Doing crafts (11) .27 



The visual arts v/eight very heavily in 'the passive aspects of this 
factor and are important as active elements for the three items with 
somev/hat lower loading^s. Visiting historical and technical museums 
is part of the visiting exhibits focus of this factor. However, the 
three lesser loading items indicate a relatively strong relationship 
betv/een doing and observing the visual arts. 

Factor IV - Home-Oriented Active Pursuits 



Item Loading 

Do-it-yourself activities (43) ,43 
Writing novels, poetry, etc. (2) .41 

Picnicking, visiting parks, etc. (40) .37 



While the three items loading highest on this factor are somewhat in- 
congruous substantively, they have a common bond in their orientation 
toward individually active leisure pursuits. The somewhat low load- 
ings indicate that the activities probably do not often occur to the 
exclusion of other activities. Playing with children and visiting 
friends and relatives also have moderate loadings (.32 and .29) on 
this factor. All five items give the factor a decidedly f^mily/liome 
orientation, although the active (versus passive) focus remains the 
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overv/helming element. Individuals exhibiting this pattern are "doers 
in a home environment. 



Factor V - Television 

Item Loading 

TV and nev;spaper information (5) .74 
TV and radio sports (6) .42 
Regular TV programs (4) .42 



Despite the diversions of newspapers and radio in these items, it 
seems clear that this factor is one of 'the most substantively unidi- 
mensionai in this analysis. It is oriented heavily toward the most 
popular aspects of , television viewing, prime-time programs, news and 
sports. 

Factor VI - Sports 



Item ^-"""^ Loading 

Playing competitive sports (35) .62 ' 

Jogging, etc. (37) .42 
Going to watch sports (32)' .27 
Playing indoor games (36) .28 



This factor portrays a generally active focus on sports. In addition 

to the four items listed, a more moderate (•24) loading exists for 

watching .sports on TV. 

/ Factor VII - Active Music 

Item Loading 

Playing an instrument (24) » .70 

Singing (25) ^ .37 

While containing only two items, which raises some questions about 
its reliability, this factor represents a clear indication of a dis- 
tinct group oriented toward taking an active role in music. One 

moderatelv loading item, going to symphony concerts (.27). extends 

0 
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the strength of the tie to music although it is passive rather than 
active. 

Factor VIII - Folk Activities 

Item Loading . 

Going to folk/ethnic festivals (16) .46 
Going to a folk dance performance (31) .43 
Going to fairs and carnivals (19) .37 

Moderate loadings on these activities reflecting folk related and some 

traditional family oriented activities make up the eighth factor. The 

factor' is oriented toward passive participation and away from home 

activities, thereby seeming to indicate folk activity as entertainment. 

Factor Ia - "Undefined" 

Item Loading 

Theater .and poetry on TV or radio (29) .59 

Attending rock or C&VJ concerts (15) , .31 ^ 

Listening^ to popular music on radio (21) .23 

Factor IX is one of those observed behavioral phenomena %hat almost 
, defies classification.' VJatching Hamlet (one of the examples used in 
^ the item) does not seem to be conceptually related to attending rock 
or country and western concerts. On the other hand, listening;; to 
popular music on radio and attending popular music concerts do exhi- 
bit the kind of substantive connection which might be predicted. ^"^ 
This pattern may reflect a crossover between traditional "high cul- 
ture" activities and popular culture. A significant groi^ in the 



13 

^ It IS interesting to note that both the eight- and 15-factor 

^ solutions shov; a very similar factor, combining the three activity 
groups found here. Thus/^this result is not ^a fluke of, the particu- 
lar rotation solution used/ but something reflecting a distinctive 
behavioral pattern, it has been suggested that somewhat ambiguous 
. wording in item 29 could be one explanation for the appearance of the 
"undefined'' factor. The confusion would arise in an interpretation 
which perceives listening to radio of any type. However, given the 
context of the item it is difficult to imagine that a large number of 
^ respondents would make this interpretation. 
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population may perceive "high culture" through the rr^edia while, get- 
ting popular culture "live'*. A second poss^ible explanation is that^ 
this factor reflects actual leisure behavior and may be indicative 
of cross pressures in the selection of leisure activities. A mar- 
ried couple, for example, can have differing leisure interests but 
engage in similar behaviors reflecting both interest areas. Another 
possible explanation centers around availability. Popular concerts 
are often available where live presentations of plays or poetry 
readings are not available. Thus, live entertainment needs are met 
with popular music concerts and other needs are realized throuah 
television and radio. 

Factor X - Religion and Religious Music 
Item Loading 

Attending church (34) .51 
Singing in chorus or 

other group (25) , .35 

Attending choral concerts (13) .30 

This factor clearly identifies a group interested in church and 
church, related musical activities. Although moderate loadings indi- 
cate the probable absence of a large group dedicated to these pursuits, 
the pattern does reflect a distinct church oriented leisure pattern. 

This solution,, ten-factor, to the structure of leisure activi- 
ties is probably indicative of a diverse set of forces which influ- 
ence the activities people actually pursue. While there are tenden- 
cies showing a kind of substantive grouping of activity patterns, 
these patterns are not very strong. The influence of cross-pressures, 
such as family differences, availability and other barriers to 
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participation probably play a large role in reducing the " logical 
consistency of the patterns. Another factor is the probable existence 
of a significant number of people who have diverse leisure interests • 
Our earlier example of someone who attends both football games and 
symphony concerts may be indicative of a relatively popular pattern 
of leisure activity* Thd "cluster analysis" to be described , below 
will provide further evidence of the existence of this mixed pattern 
of leisure activity* 

The 15-Factor Solution: The further breaking out of participation 

factor^ ^^r^jitiiting from rotating 15 factors in the analysis helps to 

identify Six distinct groups of activities, but does not contradict 

the TO-factdr ^solution. Nine of the 10 factors appear in the 15- 

factor solution as well* The additional factors identified in the 

larger solution serve to highlight smaller groups of activities which 

show both substantive and behavioral logic* The new factors arei 

1. A do-it-yourself factor consisting of the crafts and 
do-it-yourself items* This factor seems to ^identify 
activities that may define hobbyists rather than 
craft artists* 

2* A literature factor consisting of ^writing and taking 
classes or belonging to a literature club items* 

3. A literate artist factor whose adherents seem to dis- 
tinctly reject popular culture activities like popular 
music concerts and fairs and carnivals* The highest 
positive loadings occur on the reading, and taking art 
classes and visiting art exhibitions (although the 
latter items have only very moderate loadings)* 

4. This sports factor includes attendance at^ sports 
events (a passive activity) and a combination of 
active outdoor activities (camping, hiking, etc*)* As 
distinguished from the previous sports factor, this 
factor seems to identify the football watching/hunting 
enthusiast stereotype. 
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5, This is a service factor which loads on two items; 
charity and similar activities, and fraternal or- 
ganization membership. It seems to be high on 
active and away from home dimensions • 

6. The final distinctive factor in the 15-f actor solu- 
tion is another difficult to characterize grouping 
of picnicking, etc,, watching jazz on TV, and lis- 
tening to or watching classical music on radio 6F^W, 

' ' ' This factor may identify people who have families and 
who can only afford musical entertainment in rhe home. 

Despite providing some distinctive activi-ty groupings, the addi- 
tional factors identified in the larger solution add little to the 
"explained" variance - accounting for an average of 2,3% each. 

The conclusion that activity patterns show a general substantive 
cohesion, but t^iat other reasons play a large (if not larger) role' in 
the actual selection of leisure behavior seems to remain valid. How- 
ever, the structure of leisure activities, while showing general pat- 
terns across the population of the South, d^ysjot distinguish speci- 
fic patterns of leisure activity for gj^ralation subgroups. That is, 
it does not auiswer questions about^^ow many people pursue which type 
or types of activities. In the ?t€xt section, a technique called 
cluster analysis will be used to translate the structure of leisure 
activities described above into^ groups of individuals with similar 
activity patterns. ^ ' 

Population Subgroups with Similar Leisure Activity Patterns 

Cluster analysis is a statistical technique which groups indivi- 
duals who have similar patterns across a group of variables or 
charactristics, i.e., it is used "to spearate objects into groups such 
that each object (individual) is more like other objects in it^ group 
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than like objects outside the group. "^^ This approach assumes no 
prior Information on group definition. 

Because of computer program limitations it wSs not possible to 
analyze all of the 45 leisure activity groups used in the survey. For 
this reason the previously described factor analysis was used to re- 
duce the 45 groups into 10 independent factors made up of activities 

with related participation patterns. Each survey respondent was then 

15 

assigned a score (factor score) which indicates the degree to which 
the individual's leisure activity pattern corresponds to that repre- 
sented hx the factor. For example, a high score on factor I, Perfor- 
ming ;u:ts Attendance, indicates that the individual extensive.ly parti- 
cipates in performing arts attendance leisure activities. A low 
score indicates low participation. The cluster analysis identifies 
people with similar factor scores on one or any combination of the 
factors. Results presented below will show groups with both narrow, 
single factor, activity patterns and broad, two or more factor, acti- 
vity patterns. Because the specific program used, the Howard-Harris 
Heirarchial Grouping Routine, was limited to 10 groups, that is the 
number identified here. Coincidentally , the objective criteria nor- 
mally used in limiting the number of clusters created would have pro- 
duced a ten-cluster solution as well. Our intent ^s to identify as 
many clear and distinct leisure behavior patterns as possible. As 
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Green, p^ul E. and Donald S. Tull, Research for Marketing 
Recessing, 2nd Ed., Englewood Cliffs, J.-N., Prentice Hall, Inc. 1970. 

A more detailed narrative description of the cluster analysis program 
used in this report is presented in APPENDIX L. 
15 

4.U !'f<=tor scores are a function of an individual's response to each 
of the Items in the analysis. The more the respondent's pattern of 
o""!™"^?? It 1^^!.^^^ loadings on the factor the higher the factor 
ERiCco^e'wni bl IT''"^'"^'- ""^^ ^ set of interests, the factor 
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will be seen in the results presented below, at least one result of 
the limitations of the analytic techniques was an inability to speci- 
fically identify a substantively coherent leisure activity pattern of 
a significant proportion of the population. This may have been the 
result of limitations in the analytic techniques, particularly the 
need to use factor analysis to reduct the number of variables (thereby 
losing specificity) , or it may be an accurate presentation of a large 
» number of leisure activity patterns which are so diverse that they 
show none of the expected patterns. However^ whatever may be happen- 
ing in the general cluster, the more specific clusters represent 
relatively stable groupings of individuals who do have definite 
leisure patterns in common. 

TABLE 2.4 provides the basic results of the cluster analysis. 
Values in the table show mean factor score values for the group on 
each of the ten factors, A higher positive value indicates indivi- 
duals in that group participate in the activities associated with the 
factor. Values near zero indicate less participation in those acti- 
vities, while negative values indicate extremely low or no participa- 
tion. The second cluster, for example, has a high value (centre id) 
for factor I, Performing Arts Attendance, and for no other factor. 
This indicates a group with a fairly concentrated leisure participa- 
tion pattern directed toward this type of activity. They are relati- 
vely homogeneous in this pattern. Cluster 3 has a very high value 
for factor VII, Active Music, and somewhat lower values for factors 
I, II and X. This group seems to have a somewhat broader based 
activity pattern which centers on active participation in musical 
leis^ure pursuits. 

TABLE 2.5 presents descriptive titles for each of the clusters 
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TABLE 2.4 

CLUSTER CENTfiOID VALUES FOR 
EACH PARTICIPATION FACTOR 



FACTOR (BY NUMBER) 



Clusters* 
(In the 
order 
formed) 





I 


TT 


TTT 
^ ^ 1. 


±, V 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


1 




— . ^ J 


— . Ifi 


- • 27 


-.29 


-.10 


-.04 


-1.4 


-.09 


-.10 


^ • 


■3 . JO 


— . J4 


• US 


-. 28 


-.20 


-.14 


. 02 


.04 


.08 


.22 


3. 


1.32 


.89 


il6 


.21 


-.32 


-.32 


5.26 


.16 


-.16 


1.00 


4. 


-.12 


-.13 


,-.07 


.04 


1.29 


-.16 


-.09 


-.09 


-.09 


.09 


5. 


.33 


.67 ■• 


.06 


.67 


.18 


.39 


-.18 


-.33 


4.72 


.33 


6. 


-.20 


.15 


.37 


.04 


.41 


2.57 


.20 


-.04 


•c62 


.17 


7. 


.30 


.02 


2.12 


.13 


.14 


T.06" 


-.35 


-.06 


.12 


.49 


8. 


.00 


1.67 


.04 


.65 


.16 


/.25 


.12 


-.10 


.08 


-.41 


9. 


.35 


.10 


.08 


-.07 


-.11 


.25 


-.11 


1.73 


.09 . 


-.10 


10. 


-.24 


.21 


-.14 


.68 


-.10 


-.17 


-.09 


-.09 


.06 


.04 



♦Values show mean factor score for group on each factor. Values 
•nearer zero indicate the group participates little in the specified 
activity group. Higher positive scores show participation. Higher nega- 
tive scores show more extreifte non-participation. Underlined values mark 
those which were used in defining (naming) the cluster. 
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TABLE 2.5 
Participation Clusters 



Short Name Cluster 



Proportion of 
the Population 
in Cluster* 



Active/ 
Passive 



Home/ 
Away 



!• Undirected -^J 

2. Performing art 
attendance 

3. Active music/ 
performing arts 

4. Television 

5. Plays/poetry on 
radio, records and 
TV; popular music 

6. Active sports 

7. Visual arts 

8. Home media, family 
and friends 



9. Folk 



I 



10. Active individual 

and family activities 



50.5% 
2.7 

1-1 

11.1 
1.1 

3.2 
4.9 
3.1- 

5.9 
15.9 



P 
P 

A 

P/A 
P/A 

P 

A 



A 

H/A 

H 

H/A 

H/A 
A/H 
H 

A 
H 
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along with the proportion of respondents in each cluster and a 
characterization of the fluster on active/passive and home/away 
dimensions. Nine of the ten clusters, accounting for just under half 
of the sample respondents, are characterized by relatively definite 
activity patterns. Individuals in the first cluster, however, do not 
demonstrate a pattern strongly related to any of the factors. This 
group probably consists of individuals v;ho have an extremely varied 
activity patterns, i.e., they don't do anything a lot. The negative 
values (TABLE 2.4) show areas where they are even less likely^to be in- 
volved, e.g. home oriented- active pursuits (-.27) and television (-.29) 

The second cluster is a relatively small group (2.7%) v;hose 
leisure time focus centers on attending performing arts activities, 
e.g. symphonies, opera, theater, and dance. This group then is 
passively and away from home oriented. 

the third cluster has a much more varied pattern which centers 
on. active mus^ic, singing or playing an instrument, as well as. per- 
forming, arts, religious music, and some family/home oriented activi- 
ties. This pattern emphasizes active participation somewhat more and 
includes both ,home and away from home activities. A comparison of 
the second and third clusters reveals an interesting distinction 
between two types of people likely to attend performing arts activi- 
ties; one being passively interested and the other showing a mor:e 
active orientation. 

The fourth cluster shows a substantial group in the population 
(11.1%) who seem largely devoted to watching television in their 
leisure time. The interesting aspect of this group is more the 
absence of other factors than the value of the centroid. 



The fifth cluster is very small/ 1.1% of the sample, and has a 
leisure pattern which is heavily devoted to the ninth factor which 
was so difficult to define in the earlier analysis. The second and 
fourth factors, both oriented toward home and family type activities 
are also related. One might characterize the people in this cluster 
as most likely to spend their leisure activities at home with family 

and friends / but taking occasional nights out in^^he form of popular 

• / 

music^ concerts. / 

A slightly larger proportion of the popui^ation (3.2%) falls into 
what is best characterized as the spo.rts cluster (cluster 6), The 
individuals have high mean factor scores on the active sports (compe- 
titive sports, jogging, etc.) factor with apparently few outside 
interests. A notably low mean value exists for the visual arts 
factor (-.37). 

The seventh cluster is best described in terms of an orientation 
toward the visual arts. This group is distinguished from the arts 
oriented groups who focus on performing aFts and active music. The 
three clusters (2, 3, and 7) accounting for 8.7% of the population, 
make up the arts oriented segment of the population. VJith the excep- 
tion of the third cluster, which is primarily oriented toward play- 
ing musical instruments or singing in groups, there is little cros- 
sing, between art dimensions - performing, visual arts, and active 
participation. 

^ Another small group (3.1%) in the population is composed of 
those primarily oriented to home media entertainment, but not includ- 
ing television. Listening to radio and records are the major items. 
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Going to the movies and visiting friends are others. There is also 
an indication of some time spent pursuing active oriented activities, 
e*g* do--it-yourself and writing* 

Almost six percent of the population shows a relatively strong 
adherence to "folk" related activities. These activities include 
folk and ethnic festivals, folk dance performances, and fairs and 
carnivals- VThile a group with, this orientation might be expected, 
its isolation from other groups is not an obvious outcome • 

The final cluster is composed of individuals moderately oriented 
toward active home and family leisure pursuits. These include do-it- 
yourself, v/riting, playing with children, and picnicking. This group 
includes a significant proportion of the population (15.9^) and is 
interesting primarily because of its apparent close relationship to 
the first {and largest) cluster and a moderate negative inclination 
to participate in arts related activities. However, the writing and 
do-it-yourself emphasis suggests a creative dimension in this parti- 
cular pattern. Taken together these non-media non-arts oriented 
groups ^comprise almost two-thirds (50.5% and 15.9 %) of the total 
population of the South. Of course, one must be careful not to read 
too much into this finding. The negative relationship to arts acti- 
vities does not mean that these groups never attend symphonies, 
visit art exhibits, or paint. A more reasonable interpretation is 
that they do these activities only sporadically and with perhap's a 
very wide variety of motivations. 

Not surprisingly, the largest specifically oriented leisure 
activity group are those who watch television (cluster 4). Perhaps 
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more surprising is the second largest focused group, those interested 
in folk activities (cluster 9, 5.?%). The arts oriented groups 
(clusters 2, 3, and 9) comprise 8.7% of the population which may be 
interpreted as high or low depending on the perspective one wants to 
assume. Clearly, these are not the only people who participate in 
arts related activities. They are, hov;ever, the group which probably 
comprises the "hard core'^ of arts enthusiasts. It is interesting to 
note that arts related activities are bursued bv three distinctive 
groups, one primarily focused on performing arts, one primarily 
focused on visual arts, and one (a small 1.1% of the population) 
exhibiting a more eclectic approach to arts activities. ) 

In the next Section we examine cluster membership in terms oi^ 
socio-economic and demographic predictors. These analyses may help 
us to understand how the "hard core" arts enthusiasts differ from 
individuals interested in othef areas and those .with no particular^ 
focus in leisure activity selection. 

Prediction of Cluster Membership ; The analysis presented here seeks 
to identify differences based on patterns of leisure activity. With 
the exception of the large "undirected" first cluster, each of 
these groups represents a unique pattern of leisure time utiliza- 
tion; as such, it is a series of choices which are more representa- 
tive-of a leisure style than is a single leisure choice. The 
"undirected" cluster itself describes about half the population of 
the South in terms of an eclectic pattern of leisure behavior. 
Thus, comparison of clusters across individual demographic or socio- 
economic indicators provides a clearer picture of the relationships 
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and possibly Impact of these factors on leisure behavior choices. 

TABLE 2.6 shov/s differences between men and women on cluster 
membership. The most dramatic difference is on cluster 1 where 54.5% 
of the men and only 40.4% of the women are members. This suggests 
women are significantly more likely to have a focused leisure activity 
pattern. Virtually all of this difference is found in a reversal of 
their proportions on cluster 10, where individuals also have a some- 
what general leisure orientation 'but tend to focus on home and family 
oriented activities. Both groups seem not to be art oriented. As 
expected, men are more likely to be sports oriented (cluster 6) and 
women are more oriented toward the visual arts, choral music and 
church (cluster 7\. The remaining clusters are relatively balanced. 
Thus, while sex plays a predictable role for two small clusters. 
differ:ences on the large clusters (1 and 10) are somewhat more diffi- 
cult to explain beyond the expected home^role for women. 

The impact of age is somewhat predictable based on intuitive 
expectations of individual activities (TABLE 2.7). Increasing age is 
associated with greater proportions in passive type activity patterns. 
In cluster 4, television, there is a relatively steady increase from 
the youngest to the oldest categories. Similarly, sports involvement 
(cluster 6) decreases with age. Two special patterns occur on 
clusters 1 and 8. In the former it is the youngest group which is 
least likely to exhibit the "undirected" pattern. For the latter 



These analyses are not causal. They are suggestive of possible 
causal relationships. Their greatest value is in identifying leisure 
patterns for significant segments of the target population 
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TABLE 2. 6 

t 

Participation Cluster Membership 
by Sex 

male female 

Undirected 54.4% 40.4% 

Performing Arts Attendance " 1,2 2.2 

» 

Active Music /Performing 

Arts • ' 2.2 0.9 

Television 12.2 12.8 

Plays/poetry on radio, records ' 2.3 1.5 
and T^; popular music 

Active sports 5.6 1.7 

Visual arts ' 2.4 6.0 

Home med'i^, family and friends 3.3 3.9 

Folk/Fair 6.6 6.4 

Active individual and 9.8 „24.3 
family activities 
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TABLE 2.7 





Participation Cluster Membership 
by Age 














18-29 


30-39 


40- 


-49 


50-64 


65 


+. 


1. 


Undirected 


36.5 % 


47.0 % 


55. 


1 % 


57.8 % 


45. 


5 % 


2. 


Performing Arts Attendance 


1.4 


2.4 


1. 




U . 3 


3 . 


7 


•3 

•J • 


Active Music, Performing 
Arts 


2.2 


1.8 


1. 


2 


0.1 


0. 


7 


4. 


Television 


5.8 


13.0 


13. 


6 


19.3 


16. 


4 


5.. 


Plays/poetry on radio, 
records and TV; popular 
music 


2.6 


0.8 


2. 


0 


U . / 


Z . 


7 


6. 


Active^, sports 


7.6 


2.7 


1. 


3 


0.9 


0. 


4 


7. 


Visual Arts 


3.5 


3.3 


4. 


6 


6.1 


4. 


7 


8. 


Home media, family'^and 
friends 


9.0 


2.4 


1. 


5 


0.0 


0. 


5 


9. 


Folk 


7.8 


6.6 


6. 


3 


4.7 


6. 


5 


10. 


Active individual and 


23.5 


19.8 


12. 


4 


9.8 


19. 


1 



\ 
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cluster, it seems to be the younger group which is more likely to 
have a focus on home media (popular music or radio/ listening to 
records) and more traditional features like movies and visiting with 
friends. This could be a function of lack of money or it could be 

V - ' 

influenced by other characteristics of the group. 

There is also a U-shaped function in cluster 10. Individuals in' 
this cluster are somewhat undirected, but do show a slight focus on 
home active type leisure patterns, including writing, do-it-yourself 

activities and playing with children. It could be that the oldest 

17 ' ' 

.group^focuses most heavily on the do-it-yourself aspects, while the 
younger groups focus more on children. Unfortunately, there is no 
way to directly test this hypothesis. 

"table 2.8 shows the distribution across groups differing on the 
ntimber of children in the family. There are, somewhat surprisingly, 
few significant differences associated with the number of children. 
While &ome changes do occur, they do not form a steady trend fpllowing 
the number of children. The only large difference occurs in cluster 
10 where playing with your children ia one of the important^activities 
in the factor. Here the expected difference between those with and 
without children does^ occur. Differences in clusters exhibiting 
distinct home/away differences which may be thought to be related to 
the number of children a family must care for, do not occur. 

Some differences are related to race (TABLE 219). Blacks are 
significantly more likely than Whites or others to belong to the 



17 

See TABLE 2.29 on the proportion of retired people who pursue 
do-it-yourself activities. 

18 

The "other" group constitutes about 4% of our sample. 
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TABLE 2.8 

Participation Cluster Membership 
by Number of Children 



none 



one 



two 



three 
or mor 



1. 


Undirected 


46. 


2 % 


42. 


6 % 


52. 


3 % ■ 


40. 


1 


2. 


Performincr Arts Attendance 


2 


g 






^ . 




n 


Q 


3. 


Active Music, Performing 


2. 


6 


.0. 


1 


1. 


0 


0. 


2 




Arts 


















4. 


Television 


12. 


5 


13. 


8 


7. 


6 


15. 


7 


5. 


Plays/poetry on radio, records 


2. 


7 


1. 


0 






2. 


8 




and TV; popular music 
















6. 


Active sports 


4. 


2 


4. 


5 


2. 


2 


3. 


2 


7. 


Visual Arts j 


4. 


0 


3. 


0 


3. 


5 


3. 


3 


8. 


Home media, familv and 


4. 


5 


4. 


5 


2. 


4 


2. 


9 




friends 






a 












9. 


-folk 


6, 


2 


5. 


2 


7. 


7 


5. 


7 


10. 


Active individual and 


14. 


6 


23. 


8- 


19. 


7 


25. 


0 



family activities 



TABLE 2.9 

Participation Cluster Membership 
by Race 







black 


. white 


other 


1. 


Undirected 


40.2% 


48.1% 


35.1% 


2. 


Performing Arts Attendance 


1.5 


1.8 


0.8 


3. 


Active Music, Performing 
Arts 


0.4 


1.7 


0.5 


4. 


Television 


20.9/ 


11.6 


6.5 


5. 


Plays/poetry on radio, i:e cords 
cind TV; popular music 


4.5 


1.6 , 


0.0 


6. 


Active sports 


' S.5 


2.8 


9.9 


7. 


Visual Arts^ 


0.8 


4.6 


10.4 


8. 
9. 


Home media, family and 
friends 
Folk 


4.5 
7.2 


3.7 

6.1- 


t 

0.0 
12.3 


10. 


Active individual and family 


14.4 


17.9 


24.4 



activities 
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television cluster (20.9% to 11.6% to 6.5%). In a similar pattern 
Blacks are more likely to engage in arts related activities through 
the media (cluster 5). These clusters are similar in that both are 
oriented to home type activities. Following_this pattern, Blacks 
are much less likely than Whites to fall into the visual arts cluster 
(7) which is an awa^ from home pattern. Sports (cluster 6) , particu- 
larly active sports, is one pattern v;here Blacks are more likely to 
appear and in which there ^ is an away from home orientation. 

In general/^ Blacks are the lowest participants in arts-related 
clusters (thougIi\not necessarily in arts because of the large undi- 
rected group) and highest in clusters with a home orientation. 

TABLE 2.10' seems to accent the question of availability. Clusters 
2, 3, and 7, all 'arts-oriented and away from home, show relatively 
steady declines as-'^community size becomes smaller. One factor in 
this lack of cpncentrated (as opposed to undirected) arts participa^ 

tion in smaller^ communities could be insufficient opportunity to pur- 

19 

sue such activities. This interpretation i^ supported by the high- 
er proportions of small town and rural residents who appear in the 
undirected cluster. A similar pattern occurs in the sports cluster, 
v/hich is oriented toward competitive sports. 

Differences across religi(^s affiliation are marked if not readily 
explainable. (TABLE '2.11) Those professing no religious affiliation, 

for example, are much more "likely to be in the "undirected" (cluster 1) 

20 

or unusually directed (cluster 9) groups. Those who claim other than 

^T9 ~^ ' 

Although other factors, like education levels and historical 

patterns are surely involved. 
20 . . 

The combination of popular music concerts, television and per- 
forming arts. 



TABLE 2.10 

Participation Cluster Membership 
by Community Size 









100/000- 


10, 000- 


2, 500- 








500/000+ 


499/999 


99, 999 


9, 999 


rural 


1. 


Undirected 


41.4 % 


46.1 % 


45.1 % 


51.1 % 


51.2 % 


2 • 


Performing Arts Attendance 


3 . 7 


2 . 2 


1 . 8 


0. 3 


0.5 


3 . 


Active Music / Performing 


3. 7 


1 . 0 


1.2 


0.0 


0. 6 




Arts / 












4. 


Television 


13.0 


10.1 


\ 

14v'4 


12.3 


13.0 


5. 


Plays/poetry on radio/ 


2.6 


0.2 


1.5 


2.8 


2.7 




records and TV; popular 














music 












6- 


Active sports 


5.0 


3.7 


3.7 


1.4 


2.3 


1. 


Visual ArtS/ 


5.1 


6.2 


5.5 


1.8 


2.6 


8. 


Home media/ family and 


3.0 


6.7 


5.1 


1.2 


1.9 




friends 












9. 


Folk. 


6.0 


5.5 


5.1 


10.3 


6.0 


.0- 


Active Individual and 


16.5 


18.3 


16.5 


18.9 


19.1 



family activities 




TABLE 2 . 11 

Participation Cluster Membership - 
by Religion 







Catholic 


' Protestant 


Other 


None 


1. 


Undirected 


41.4 % 


47.8% 


32.3 % 


55.3 % 




perrcrmmg Arts Attendance 


2 . 1 


1.3 


16.5 


0.4 


3. 


Active Music, Performing 
Arts 


0.4 

- 


1.6 


1.8 


0.0 


4. 


Television 


12.2 


13.8 


4.4 


0.6 


5. 


Plays/poetry on radio, 
records and TV; popular music 


29 


1.8 


1.1 


0.0 


6. 


Active sports 


4.1 


2.5 


15.8 


2.9 


7. 


Visual 2Vrts, 


5.3 


.4.2 


3.2 


4.7 


8. 


Home media, family and 
friends 


"3.5 


3.4 ' 


8.0 


7.8 


9. 


Folk, 


4.9 


6.3 


2.4 


14.9 


0. 


Active individual and 
family activities 
Weighted Sample Percentages 


23.2 
14.3 


17.3 
78.3 


14.4 
2.7 


13.3 
4.7 



1 
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dominant Catholic and Protestant religious affiliations are more 
likelyto appear in either the performing arts or sports clusters. 
These groups, "hone" and "other", are at most minority positions, 
however, and differences between the major groups are generally 
small. 

In the earlier analyses treating one activity at a time, there 
were distinct patterns which usually showed higher proportions of 
participants among those with more education. The present analysis 
differs in that it shows distributions vithin education groups reading 
down each column which are then compared across the groups (comparisons 
are then made across rows). Thus each education level has high and 
low proportions and figures do not (cannot) increase across groups 
as they did previously. Differences reflect differences in activity 
groups or styles of leisure activity. In this context there are 
several notable differences associated with education level. 

TABLE 2.12 shows interesting distribution differences for those 
exhibiting the "undirected" leisure pattern. It is the most dominant 
pattern in all groups, but is much more likely to occur among the 
lowest education group (52.9%) and the two highest groups (56.5% and 
72.8%). The middle groups are all below 50%. The differences in 
this cluster are accentuated for the lowest education group when the 
other less directed cluster (10) is included. Almost 77% of the 8th 
grade group falls into these two clusters. In contrast to cluster 
one however, the tenth cluster shows a steady decline in the propor- 
tion of participants as education level increases, i.e., more highly 
educated individuals are less likely to exhibit the active family/ 
home pattern than .those with less education. At the risk of over- 



TABLE 2.12 

Participation' Cluster Membership 
by Education 



8+ not 



some 



grad 

4 year post 







to 8 th 


grad HS 


grad HS 


college 


college grad PhD 


1. 


Undirected 


52.9 % 


42.6 % 


45.3 % 


47.6 % 


44.4% 


56.^ 72.8 


2. 


Performing Arts 
Attendance 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


1.3 




4.0 5 • 1 


3. 


Active Music, 
Performing Arts, 


2.2 


0.0 


1.4 


2.4 


2.8 


1.2 0.0 


4. 


Television 


9.0 


20.4 


12.9 


11.6 


8.3 


7.3 0.0 


5. 


Plays /poetry on. radio 
recores and fV; 
popular music 


6.1 


4.2 


1.9 


1.0 


0.5 - 


• 0.0 0.0 


6. 


Active sports 


0.0 


1.5 


3.9 


4.8 


2.4 


4.2 6.6 


7. 


Visual Arts, 


2.2 


2.0 


3.1 


4.9 


10.6 


5.6 7.2 


8. 
9. 


Home media, family 
and friends 

Folk 


0.0 
3.4 


3.0 
6.4 


4.5 
7.8 


3.7 
4.2 


0.7 
7.3 


1.8- 0.0 
7.6 7.3 


10. 


Active individual 


24.0 


19.4 


18.9 


18.5 


13.7 


11.6 0.0 



and family 
activities 
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interpreting the data, it appears that the more educated groups are 
more likely to pursue axvay from home activities, to include the un- 
directed cluster-, while less highly educated are more likely to stay 
home. The similarity in proportion on cluster 1, for high and low 
categories, probably refelcts a lack of concentration in a particular 
area rather than high similarity in the particular activities chosen. 

Among more specifically directed clusters there are distributions 
which support this interpretation and others which reflect expecta- 
tions related to the individual activity analysis. Cluster 5, for 
example, shows that the lowest two education groups are more likely 
to pursue the media arts /^popular music activities, than are indivi- 
duals with more education. Similarly, the active music cluster has 
uneven, but not regularly patterned, participation across education 
levels. This may reflect the potential for both at home and away 
pursuit of this activity and the religious orientation of the pattern. 
In contrast, the other two arts-oriented patterns, performing arts 
(2) and visual arts (7), do show education level distinctions. Both 
are more likely to be pursued by the three and four highest education 

category individuals than by the lower groups. Both categories are 

r 

more likely to be pursued av/ay from home. It is possible to general- 
ize, therefore, that arts oriented activities are more likely to be 
pursued at home by lower education groups and away from home by 
higher education groups. This pattern may reflect differences in in- 
come (the away activities are generally more costly) , attendance 
habits developed in college, longer participation histories resulting 
from differences in parents' level of education (which tends to be 
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intergenerationally related), or some combination of these factors. 

Some support for the impact of income is provided in TABLE 2.13. 
There is a slight association between income level and membership in 
cluster 2, performing arts, and a similar, though uneven relationship 
in cluster 7, visual arts. In the latter group the smooth trend is 
broken by the particularly high membership in the $8,000 to $10,000 
income group (8.3%). Among home oriented arts related activities 
the pattern across income groups is generally irregular. Probably 
the clearest reflection of an income/education association appears 
in cluster 10, where membership proportions generally decrease with 
increasing income (following the education pattern) . 

The final analysis in this series looks at differences across 
groups in different occupational categories. This analysis permits 
comparisons both of the various occupational groups and the three 
general groups, including "housewives", "retired persons" and 
"students". TABLE 2. 14 presents these fesults and this breakdown pro 
vides some interesting distinctive ^^^^rtterns not present o'r suggested 
in previous results- 

The proportion of persons in the "undirected" pattern varies 
widely across occupation groups with the largest proportion (73.9%) 
among "farmers" and the smallest (37.9%) among "housewives'*. For 
"housewives" the low proportion in this leisure pattern is somewhat 
offset by a high proportion (31.3%)*v;ho belong to cluster iO (the 
active family/home pattern), which is also somewhat ^rndirected. 
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TABLE 2.14 



Participation Cluster Membership 
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A second very noticeable pattern occurs in the television cluster* 
labile most occupation groups pursue this activity with more or less 
similar frequency, for retired persons over one quarter (28. 3%) have 
television watching as their major leisure pattern • in contrast, it 
is the dominant pattern for only 3.3% of the students. 

Arts related clusters also have interesting differences, although 
at much lower participation rates. Relative differences across occu- 
pation groups are much higher, however. The performing arts 

21 

pattern seems to be the domain of three groups, professionals (3.1%), 
service workers (3.9%), and students (3.2%). "Housewives'*, with 1.8% 
in this cluster, seem to represent the probable distribution of their 
husbands split between professional -and other occupation groups. The 
relative differences within the cluster are reflected in the fact that 
more than three times as many professionals and service workers are 
likely to be in this cluster ds sales and clerical workers, blue 
collar workers, or retired persons. Virtually the same pattern exists 
for a second arts jelated cluster, active music, performing arts, and 
religious music (cluster 3) . While the educational and probable in- 
come distributions may partially explain the higher membership rates 
among professionals in these clusters, the explanation for service 
workers is less obvious. Even such alternatives as social association 
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■^•In this analysis the white collar workers were separated into 
two groups, professionals and sales and clerical. Dif fe. ences between 
these groups in several clusters demonstrate the efficacy of this di- 
vision. Conceptually/ the distinction is based on educational and 
social status differences between groups based on doctors, ^lawyers, 
professors, accountants, and engineers, on the one hand, and salesmen, 
businessmen and office workers on the other. 



uc 



patterns and status for professionals do not seem to be relevant for 

22 • ^ , 

the service workers. ; , . 

The media arts, popular music, home/family activity, cluster (5), 
which represents the third arts related cluster, has a very different 
pattern. For this cluster the highest participant group is the blue 
collar worker (5.0%). After students, retired persons are also promi- 
nent. This pattern is consistent with lower education and income 
levels found in earlier analyses of this cluster. The students could 
belong to the cluster both because of their interest in the arts and 
their much higher ilaterest in popular music. 

The final arts l^lated cluster, visual arts, choral music, 
church (7), provides still another variation. For this cluster it is 
sales, and clerical workers, and housewives, who have the highest pro- 
portions of participants (6.4% and 6.6% respectively). Professionals 
(4.7%) and students (4.9%) follow, but are almost equaled by retired 
persons (^.0%). Service workers (1.1%), blue collar workers (1.1%) 
and farmers (0.0%) are the low groups. At least part of the explana- 
tion for this pattern is the somewhat eclectic character of the acti- 
vities in the cluster. The combination of visual arts, choral music 
and religion admits a variety of individuals who might be unrelated in 
a more narrowly defined activity group (as is true for the indivi- 
dual/- activities that constitute this cluster - see TABLE 2.29. For 
example, high housewife membership may be attributable to craft 
activities. The fact that visual arts are largely cost free activi- 
ties is another factor which could induce broader participation. 
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This category includes cleaning workers, food handlers, health 
workers, personal service workers, and protective service workers. In 
terms of real jobs, maids, janitors, cooks, bus boys, waiters, order- 
lies, dental assistants, bell boys, barbers, hairdressets , firemen, 
rn I /^policemen, etc. 



However, prior to proceeding to the analyses of individual acti- 
vities, we shall examine individual activities in terms of social and 
historical patterns of participation. 

Social Participation Patterns 

Th6 questionnaire pursues three additional aspects of current 
participation: (1) the cost of participation (where applicable); (2) 
the distance traveled to participate; and (3) the social structure of 
participation (i.e., with whom the respondents do the activity). Re- 
sponses to the first two questions showed a considerable amount of 
variances and also a significant number of non-responses. This may 
indicate a lack of reliability bv^^he answers. Until a more careful 
analysis of these data is possible and corroborating data are com- 
pared, it was decided to present the simple frequency distribution 
on both cost and distance traveleu (APPENDIX G) without comment. 

Responses to the question on "person (s) most often participated 
with", on the other hand, were much more frequently and apparently 
reliably answered and data are presented in TABLE 2 . 15 . Generally , 
the pattern of social participation follows expectations for activi- 
ties where such preconceptions are most feasible. For example, read- 
ing is an -activity pursued alone by over 87% of the popu^^b^ion ; so 
are writing (77.8%) a^ day-dreaming (94.9%). ^ 

Among arts related activities there are several interesting and 
non-obyious patterns. For example, performing arts activities pur- 
sued using media (radio, TV, records) are done alone for a signifi- 
cant plurality of the participants (from 44.8% to 47.6%). This may 



be a reflection of the fact that radio, in particular, is often a 
secondary activity done in conjunction v;ith other ^hings, e.g. doing 
housework or driving to work (alone).. It also forms a contrast to 
attendance at events presenting similar live entertainment where 
spouses and friends comprise the largest /groups . ^ 

Only two of the arts related activities have pluralities as 
family activities. They are "going to choral concerts (33.2%) and 
touring buildings and museums (35.9%).- Museum visits are a tradi- 
tional family activity. Choral concerts are probably family related 
because of the strong relationship with religious activities. There 
are also several arts related performance activities v/hich are not 
family (as opposed to spouse) or children ^oriented. These 'are at- 
tending symphony or chamber concerts (a tot^l of 15.8%), jazz con- 
certs (14. S%).. theater performances v4i^.*5^ ) / and ballet (21.9%). ^ 
Actually, no a^ts related activity is children oriented. Opera, with 
9.7%,, is the highest in this entire group. 

Some other activities are friends oriented. Among these are 
singing or playing in a chorus (44.2%) and acting (47.4%). These 
are of inter'est because they are active participation leisure pur- 
suits that are not spouse oriented.' Other similar active pursuits, 
like painting, crafts, or playing an instrument seem to be primari- 
ly (over 50%) solitary activities. 

There are .no distinctions over all activities between arts and 
non-arts activities with regard to social participation patterns. 
Children "comprise a small percentage of the focus of all activities' 
(except playing with children). Other activities are mixed. Active 
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TABLE 2.15 
Distribution of Social Participation 

.Pattern for Each Leisure Activity 
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TABLE 2.15Cont. 
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(as opposed to passive) pursuits are generally individual oriented, 
i.e. performed alone. Notable exceptions are the social outdoor acti- 
vities like camping, etc., and picnicking, etc. 

Historical Participation Patterns 

-^The foregoing discussion has focused on leisure activity during 

tii3 12 montias prior to ansv/eriag t^ie questionnaire. ?^urther questions 
were also asked about participation at' earlier times. Specifically, 
the fact of participation in each activity was pursued for the period 
between the 18th birthday and one year prior to receiving the 
questionnaire, and prior to the 18th birthday as well. Analyses of 
these historical participation patterns may suggest several different 
types of useful information. First, the historical pattern is likely 
to be suggestive of future participation. Second, the historical 
pattern c^n suggest the degree to which some activities are less than 
annual pursuits. Third,, the pattern reveals the proportion of "new" 
participants in each leisure activity. Finally, it is possible to 
infer declining activities by examining previous, current and new 
par;ticipation levels (although this may be the most tenuous of exten- 
sions) . The following three tables provide data relating to each of 
these types of information. 

TABLE 2. 16 presents results of historical participation ^levels 
broken into four distinctive (not overlapping) periods - Before 18; 

After lb, DUt not' in the past 12 months; last 12 months, but not since 

(the new participants); and 3oth since 18 and last year. The third and 
fourth columns constituted the previous 12 flnontbs ' participants in each 
activi"ty. 



Numbers equal percentages of those who answered positively in each 
historical participation category. Befo re 1£ participation was de- 
fined in a separate question so individuals can appear both there and 
in one of the other three columns, depending on whether they partici- 
paged just as adults or as adults and as "children". 

Following are observations about these historical patterns which 
seem particularly noteworthy. Many other combinations and breakdowns 
are also possible. 

^ Eight of 22 arts related leisure activities on the first page of 
the TABLE show higher proportions of the population participating 
before their 18th birthday than after The largest differences occur 
in active pursuits like playing an instrument, singing or acting. 
Childhood lessons and high school play experiences often seem to be 
left behind. In fact, with the exceptioryofi going to choral concerts 
(an activity related to church activities) all of the eight are ac- 
tive pursuits probably closely associated with school (activity 
numbers 13, 25, 24, 10, 12, 27, 2 and 3). Similar situations exist 
for non-arts activities -like going to fairs and carnivals, going to 
movies, playing competitive sports, jogging,- etc., camping, etc., 
playing indoor games, and similar active pursuits. A conclusion 
which may be drawn from the results is that people move in the direc- 
tion of passive' activities as they get older. 

A second notable finding is that adult participation generally 
does not greatly outstrip childhood participation (net). That is, 
only slightly mote people participate as adults than did so as child- " 
ren. This suggests a powerful influence of childhood participation 
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TABLE 2.16 
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Q 

J u • y 


^ A 9 


Q Q 


"^1 0 




historic value or visiting history. 












scienct or lecnnicai museums. 










20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


46.8 


8.9 


10.4 


32.8 




ciesiicei music, opera, or oanctng. 












vi(iicning penorminces oi |azz on i v 


38 2 


8 6 


5 7 


27.4 




or iisrening on the radio. 










29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own - 


39.3 


10.1 


7.2 


26.9 




recordings or watching TV productions 












of plays or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lecture; on 


29-0 


14.4 


2.6 


5.9, 




art history, literature, etc., or beionging 












to a literature club. 
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TABLE 


2. 16 Continued 














After 13 


Last year 


Both since 




* < 






but not 


but not 


18 and last 






Before 


18 


in 1 year 


since 18 


year 


4. 


Watching regular TV programs day 


72.3 




3.7 


6.5 


73.0 




and night except sports and news. 












21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


85.7 




4 . 2 


5.3 


72.5 




other music. 












22. 


Listening to recording! 


76.8 




|6. 5 


6.9 


64.1 


IS. 


Going to rock or country and western 


43.0 




15 . 6 


7.9 


22.7 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 












19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


87.0 




27.6 


11.1 


41.7 


28. 


GoinC to tha mnyiM 


85 9 




16.4 


7 0 


D / . 0 


6. 


Watchir; sports o:. TV or li:tening 


64. 9 




5.8 


5.6 


64.3 




on radio. 












32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


74.7 




21. .2 


7.4 


40.2 


35. 


Playing competitive sporti 


54.7 




13.2 


2.3 


16.4 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


60.5 




14.3 


6.6 


35.3 




exercise program. 








- 




33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, 


72.9 




18 5 


6.3 


- 44.7 




hunting, fishing, etc. 












40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


86.6 




8.7 


8.8 


65.9 




walks or rirhvinn j i*£r ictr nisa^isrs 












42. 


Playing with your children. « 






• 

10.1 ■ 


4.7 


45.2 


36. 


Playing intioor activities or games 


80.7 




13.2 


7.2 


55.1 




with'f riends and/or family. 












41, 


Visiting with friends or family 


92.8 




3.1 


5.0 


31.4 




members; writing leners, talking 














to friends on the phone, etc. 












34. 


Going to church or doing other 


88.8 




16.6 


6.3 


60.2 




church^relatkd activities. 












44. 


Plavino with nstt 


■ 63 8 




9.6 






1. 


Reading (fiction bocks, periodicals, 


86.9 




7.7 


7.7 


67.2 




and nonflction). 












. 5. 


Watching news and information 


77.5 ' 




2.7 ■ 


6.1 


79.7 




programs on TV or reading in 














newspapers and news/magazines. 






- 






43. 


Do-it-Yourself activities or hobbles. 


72.8 ^ 




6.0 


5.5 


65.2 


45. 


SittinQ and thinkinQ«-dav*driiiminfl 


R 1 Q 
O X • o 




3.5 


A a 

4 . D 


bo . J 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


33.0 




16. 1 


4.9 


20.7 




political organization activities. 












39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


21.5 




11.5 


3.3 


14.4 




activities. 














The careful reader will probably 


notice that 


the sum of 


current acti- 



vity (column 3 and column 4) does not always equal current participa- 
tion as presented in TABLE 2.1. This Is because 2 different questions 
were used in constructing the tables. TABLE 2.1 uses question D 
(APPENDIX A) which asks about levels of current participation. TABLE 
2.16 uses question Ct which asks about historical participation. Dif- 
fering response ffates for these two questions accounts for most of the 
small differences (APPENDIX E) . - Some may also be attributed to the 
small proportion of the sample who just turned IS ana would therefore 
answer the. 2- questions somewhat differently for some activities. 



in later participation (a suggestion which is more directly tested 
in the longitudinal configuration of these data presented below) • 

Comparing the second and fourth columns provides a contrast of 
earlier with present participation levels. Ten of the 22 arts re- 
lated activities show what appears to be a strong staying power in 
that continuous participation (column 4) is greater than earlier par- 
ticipation (column 2). These activities are numbers 13, 24, 10/ 11, 
1 , 8/ 9/ 20; 23/ and 29. Playing an instrument, painting and visit- 
in>g art exhibits are moderate in this pattern, while the remainder show 
a stronger relationship. Some of the strongest in this group involve 
media participation (e.g. listening to classical music, jazz or theater 
and poetry on radio or TV) which suggest? availability may be a factor 
in the pattern. Some activities, like going to an opera, acting, and 
taking classes, are distinctly periodic - obviously done at somewhat 
long intervals. This conclusion is drawn from the high ratio of 

column 2 to column 4 for these activities. 
I 

Another interesting set of results are thpse which define "new" 

participants. A new participant is defined here as someone who is 

participating for the first time since age 18 (column 3) or as an 

adult. Clearly, activities like visiting craft exhibits (9.3%), 

touring historic buildings and museums (9.9%), and watching or listen- 

ing-^to classical music on. TV or radio (10.4%) have gained relatively 

\^ovB .lew adherents in the past year than going to an oj5era (1.5%), * 

symphony (1.9%)r acting (1.3%) and writing (1.98%). ^Part ot this 

I* 

difference may reflect changes availability of tb''^ former acti\ . 

ties. Another part may h^. due to a general '.ncreasing interest, e.g. 

< 

in the craft area. 



/ 
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Looking at a different ratio, column 3 to colunm 4, suggests 
another interpretation of the results. This ratio provides a new 
participant to steady participant comparison that is more indicative 
of the rate of change. For example, the three activities with the 
greatest proportion of "new" participants, 8, 9, and 20, have less 
than a .3 ratio of new to continuing participants, while for opera 
the ratio is greater than .5. This means that about one quarter of 
the opera viewers in the South w(^re seeing ir for the first time in 
their adult lives. Similar high ratios of new viewers exist for go-- 
ing to jazz concerts (45%), folk concerts (45%), taking art classes 
(60%), going to a ballet (46%), going to a folk dance performance 
(49%), and acting (52%). This contrasts very markedly with n .^i-arts 
related activities (second page of the table) where the highest pro- 
portion of new participants is about .'30 (popular concerts) . It is 
therefore possible to argue that while the non--arts activities still 
enjoy a substantial lead in overall participation, the proportion of 
new participants in arts related acti.vities seeTns much ^higher. 

Another contrast of the arts and non-^arvs activities is ::hat the 
latter are considerably lass likely to have significant proportions 
of drop-outs, i.e., those 7ho participated as adults* Lut not in the 
past year. Competitive sports is the only activity where the number 
of previous participants exceeds the aumber of current participants. 
Charity and volunteer work, and fraternal organization membership 
come close. For arts related activities such periodic participation 
is, as was suggested above, the rula. 

^ A more aetailed breakdovm of historicax participation patterns 
would include distinctions which longitudinally describe participa- 




tion from childhood through current adult participation, when child- 
hood participation is divided into three levels (none, little, and 
high participation), and previous adult and current participation are 
dichotomized, twelve independent historic participation patterns are 
'■-formed. These are represented in TABLE 2.17. They range from absolute- 
ly no participation (#1) to- participation in all three periods (#'s 
8 and 12) . Cross tabulating responses to questions on childhood par- 
ticipation and adult participation (columns IB and IC in the question- 
naire, APPENDIX A) provide an empirical picture of these pattern 
distributions in TABLE 2.18. 

In TABLE 2.18 the following participation patterns will be the 
focus of the present analysis: 

1. Pattern one (column 1) which shows the proportion of 
individuals who have never participated in the activity. 

2. Pattern three (column 3) which shows the proportion 
participating in this activity for the first time dur- 
ing the pdst year. 

3. Patterns five and nine (columns 5 and 9) which show the 
proportion who participated during their youth, but not 
afterward. 

In addition, the significance of patterns 3, 5, and 9 is more clearly 
seen when contrasting patterns are controlled. For example, new 
participation (pattern 3) is better understood in the context of total 
participation and the impact of childhood participation is more clear 
when the two groups, those v.'ho subsequently participate and those who 
do not. are compared. For this reason two simple ratios have been 
developed. The first of these is the impact of youth participation 
ratio, which is formed by dividing the proportion who participated 
during childhood (prior to age 18) and not subsequently (oatterns 5 
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TABLE 2.17 



Historical Participation Patterns of 
Leisure Activity 



.Pattern 
Number 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
.7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 



•Participated 
bisfore 18 
years old 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L 

L 

L 

- L 
H 
H 
H 
H 



Participated 
between 18 years old 
and one year ago 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 



Participated 
within last 
year 

0 

0 

I ■ 

I 

0 

0 

I 

I 

^ 0 
0 

I 

I 



0 = no participation 

1 = participation . 

L = low participation 
H = high participation 
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17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choratconcerts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or other singing yroup. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 
24. Playing an instrument in a group or for 
your own entertainment or taking music 
lessons. 

Pointing) drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 
Doing crafts. 

Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, f ilm,*or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performances. 

27. Acting in plays or iiiusicals, performing 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes In writing. 

Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 
Visiting craft exhibits. 
Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value qr visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 
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TABLE 2*18 

Historical Participation Pattern for 
All Leisure Activities 

Historical Patterns 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


66.4 


4.6 


0.6 


2.6 


6.3 


8.2 


2.1 


6.8 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


1.0 


79.8 


6.2 


1.1 


1.0 


4.0 


5.4 


o;4 


1.5 


0.1 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


42.1 


2.0 


1.8 


3.1 


7.8 


10.4 


4-. 4 


17.8 


1.3 


1.9 


0i3 


7.1 


55.2 


1.2 


0.3 


1.1 


12.7 


6.0 


0.7 


4.2 


5.5 


4.9 


0.8 


7.2 


73.5 


4.1 


1.2 


1.6 


4.9 


7.1 


1.8 


4.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.0 


1.0 , 


DC • O 




1 • o 


o o 
2 . 0 


C A 

5 . 4 


7 . 5 


2 . 7 


6 . 8 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.5 


62.2 


0.6 


0.5 


0.4 


8.8 


5.5 


1.1 


3.9 


6.0 


3.2 


0.9 


7.0 


60.1 


2.5 


1.7 


2.2 


6.4 


7.1 


3.3 


9.7 


1.1 


1.4 


0.0 


4.3 


4 0 • D 


o • L 


o n 
Z •{) 


7.0 


5 . 7 


8 . 5 


3.. 2 


15. 0 


0.7 


1.0 


0. 3 


6.8 




4 7 


X . u 


X . o 


/ . i 


0 . Z 


1 . 4 


2 . 5 


1 . 2 


0 . 9 


0. 3 


0.7 


79.2 


3.8 


1.5 


'l.4 


2.7 


6.3 


0.9 


3.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


78.2 


4.2 


0.4 


1.3 


4.0 


6.1 


1.9 


3.4 


0,2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


52.9 


5.5 


1.2 


4.1 


5.5 


12.5 


3.5 


11.1 


0.5 


1.0 


0.4 


1.9 


71.1 


1.1 


0.3 


0.3 


13.2 


8.2 


0.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.1 


0.3 


0. 6 



63.7 


2.4 


0.4 


0.7 


50.5 


4.2 


2.4 


6.0 


42.3 


3.7 


4.2 


9.9 


37.5 


4.1 


2.7 


4.9 



9.6 


10.5 


1.1 


6.1 


6.4 


10.0 


3.4 


15.1 


5.1 


6.4 


4.6 


20.1 


7.0 


9.5 


6.6 


22.8 



1.5 


1.3 


0.3 


2.4 


0.5 


0.3 


0.7 


1.3 


0.3 


0.0 


0.5 


2.8 


0.5 


0.6 


0.6 


3.4 



1 0 i ' 



TABLE 2 









1 


2 




3 




Lisiening on radio or watchirvfi on TV 


43 


. 6 


1.8 


2 


.1 


23. 


cfauical music, opera, or dancing. 












Watching performances of jazz on TV 




• o 


1 A 


1 

X 


Q 




or listening on the radio. 












29. 


Listening to^ radio broadcasts, your own 


49 


.1 


3.7 


2 


.2 




recordings or watching TV productions 














of plays or poetry. 












0. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


65 


.7 


3.7 


0 


.5 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 














to a literature cluh. 












4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 


10 


.9 


0.9 


1 


. 9 




night except sports and news. 












£l. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


11 


.5 


0.6 


0 


.1 




other music. 












22. 


Listening to recordings. 


16 


.9 


1.2 


1 


.0 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


47 


.0 


4.3 


1 


.8 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 












19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


10 


.9 


0.7 


0 


.5 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


12 


.3 


0.7 


■0 


.6 


c 
D. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


19. 


.8 


1»5 


1 


. 9 




on raiim 

UN raoiu. 












32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


21 


.2 


1.-7 


1 


.0 


35. 


Playingxompetitive sports. 


43. 


7 


1.2 


0 


.1 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


33. 


3 


1.0 


1 


.7 




exercise program. 












33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, . 


22. 


5 


1.5 


0. 


.7 




hunting, fishing, etc. 












40. 


FIcnicing, visits to parks, zoos, natunT 


10. 


5 


0.7 


0. 


6 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 













.18 Continued 



4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


5.6 

4h 


' 3.6 


6.5 


7.5 


20. 3 


0.8 


0.5 


0.8 


6.9 


4.3 


7.1 


3.3 


18.4 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


4.3 


5.7 


5. 9 


6 1 


4 7 




u • / 


U • J 


U . J 


4 . 3 


1.1 


9". 4 


9.2 


1.3 


2.6 


2.0 


1.6 


0.8 


2.2 


14.0 


3.2 


1.9 


2.6 


20. 6 


2.7 


0 . 9 


2 . 0 




2 1 


h 




A 0 




3 . U 


1 . 2 


1 . 5 


47 . 8 


4.0 
3.9 


2.8 
6.1 


3.7 
10.4 


4.7 

.5.3 


24.7 
14.0 


2.9 
0.7 


1.6 
0.8 


1.2 
0.8 


35.5 
4.9 


0.8 

U . D 


6.2 

Q 


22.7 

Q A 


8.6 

A C 

4 . D 


29.2 
28.7 


2.4 
2 . 4 


4.2 

6 . 3 


2.0 . 
2 . 0 


11.6 
28. 6 


11 . 9 


3 . 6 


3 . 9 


3.1 


29. 3 


0. 9 


0.4 


0.7 


23.1 


1.4 
0.3 
3.4 


7.4 
12.5 
7.2 


15.6 
9.5 
10.0 


5.0 
1.2 
4.0 


22.8 
7.3 
18.7 


2.7 
6.8 
2.7 


3.9 
7.5 
3.3 


1.4 
1.1 
0.9 


16.0 
8.9 
13.7 


2.4 


5.3 


12.0 


,4.2 


19. 3 


2.7 


5.0 


<• 

1.4 


23.0 


1.7 


4.4 


6.0 


6.5 


37. 9 


1.7 


1.9 - 


1.7 


26. 3 
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10.1. 



1 



42. 


Playing with your children. 




36. 


Playirfg indoor activities or games 


16.7 




With friends and/or family. 


41. 


Visiting with friends or family 


5.7 




members, writing letters, talking 






to friends'on the phone, etc. 




34. 


Going to church, or doing other 


9.2 




church*rfilated artiuitips 




44. 


Playing with pets. 


32.0 


1, 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals. 


10*. 1 




and nonfiction). 




5, 


Watching news and information 






programs on TV or reading in 






newspapers and news/magazines. 




43, 


Do it-yourself activities or hobbies. 


18.5 


45. 


Sitting and thinktng~day*dreaming. 


17.4 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


51.9 




political organization activities. 


39. 


Frafernal organization or club 


656 




activities. 



TABLE 2.18 Continued 



2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1.0 


0.-3 


1.2 


6.0 


9.5 


0.1 


0.0- 


1.4 


.1.4 . 


1.4 


0.4. 


0.7 


1.0 


4.1 


7.0 


1.1 


0.5 


2.7 


7'. 3 


5.8 


0.5 


0.4 


2.1 


4.3 


5.3 


0.5 


1.4 


13.2 


2.5 


1.2 


1.1 


0.8 


6.7 


3.9 


3.6 


0.1 


0.0 


0.7 


6.2 


3.1 


6.2 


1.6 


7.2 ' 


5.4 


8.9 


5.6 


1.6 


5.7 


4.0 


4.6 



7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


5.5 


30.6 


1.8 


2.7, 


1.4 


23.3 


3.3 


27.2 


3.4 


1.6 


1.7 


52.7 


2 7 


13 7c 




Q 9 


O Q 


4D . D 


2.0 


21.8 


2.9 


' 2.8 


1.7 


19.5 


5.3 


20 -. 0 


3.1 


1.8 


1.9 


45.1 


2.5 


25.3 


1.7 


1.0 


2.1 


41.2 


3.6 
3.5 


32.2 
43.5 


1.0 
1.9 


1.2 
0.3 


1.0 
1.2 


26.2 
22.2 


3.0 


8.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.4 


4.7 


1.5 


5.3 


1.1 


1.3 


0.3 


3.5 
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and 9) by the proportion who participated both during their youth 

and adulthood: 5+9 . The higher the value the lower 

5+6+7+8+9+10+11+12 
the impact of youthful participation. This ratio is presented in 

TABLE 2.19. 

The second ratio is designed to show the relative contribution 
of new adult participants. It is formed by dividing new participants 
(pattern 3) by total participants during the past year: 

The higher the ratio the greater the impact of new 

3+4+7+8+11+12 

participants or the larger the relative growth from new adherents in 
that activity for the previous year. This ratio is presented in 
TABLE 2.20.^"^ 

Column 1 on TABLE 2 . 18 shows clearly that arts related activities 
have been pursued less than most non-arts related leisure activities. 
Only going to pop concerts (47%), doing charity or volunteer work 
(51.9%), playing competitive sports (43.7%), and belonging to frater- 
nal organizations (65.6%) compare to arts related activities in terms 
of the proportion of the population which has never participated. 
Any "advantage" associated with previous participation in determining 
subsequent participation is therefore greatly reduced for the arts 
related activities. Some of the arts activities are clearly pursuits 
enjoyed by a very small proportion of the population. Opera, jazz 
concerts, painting, etc. classes, ballet, folk dance performances, 
and acting have all been completely ignored by over 70% of the popu- 



23 ■ 

There are several other ratios which could be developed to show 
various aspects of the pattern of historical participation. Because 
the primary focus of this report is not to present a historical analy- 
sis, these will not be described here. 
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lation of the South. In contrast/ none of the arts activities exhi- 
bit the kind of historical universal participation enjoyed by televi- 
sion (89.1%), going to fairs and carnivals (89.1%), picnicking/ etc. 
(89.5%)/ and listening tp the radio (88.5%). The most "popular" arts 



related activities are going to choral concerts (closgly associated 
with church attendance/ 57.9% participation)/ visiting cr^ft exhibits 
(57.7%)/ and touring buildings and going to' museums (62.5%). 

The third column of TABLE 2.18 shows the proportion of the popula 
tion participating in each activity for the first time. Among arts 

activities the highest new participation rates are exhibited for those 
activities which are the most universally pursued in general. The' 
largest single group is the 4.2% new participants visiting craft 
exhibits. Others ranging from 2.0% to 2.7% are painting/ listening to 
plays and poetry/ visiting art exhibits, and touring buildings and 
museums. With the exception of painting/ all of these are passive 
activities. At the opposite extreme are several active pursuits/ 
writing/ playing an instr\iment/ singing and acting/ all of v/hich show- 
ed a .5% or less increase in new participants. 

In comparing the arts and non-arts activities it is interesting 
to note that the range of proportions is very similar. If anything/ 
the arts related activities show slightly greater proportions. How- 



ever/ the generally higher participation rates among non-arts 
activities allow less opportunity for this type of change to occur. 

Patterns 5 and 9 show the extent to which individuals who parti- 
cipated in activities during their youth failed to do so during adult- 
hood. The outcome shows similaritie^to earlier results in that the 
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most common activities falling into this pattern are active leisure 

^^^^ singing, acting, writing and playing an instrument. 
This is true for both low and high early participation groups, although 
it is somewhat less extreme for tiie latter group. For non-arts rela- 
ted activities a similar pattern prevails with regard to active 
pursuits. 

In the aggreate, results for arts related and non-arts activities 
may be compared by using mean (average) values for each group. -Among 
those with little childhood participation the mean values of adult ' 
nonparticipation are relatively close, 5.62 for the arts related and 
4.8 for the non-arts. As might be expected the results for high "child- 
hood participants are much lower, i.e., if you did it a lot when you 
were young you were less likely to stop as an adult. However, there are 
notable differences between arts and non-arts activities. The former 
group has a mean percentage of 1.1, while the latter has a mean percen- 
tage of 2.30, mote than twice as high. Extensively participating in 
arts related activities prior to the 18th Mrthday seems to have a much 
greater Impact than similar patterns in non arts activities. 

A final relevant observation from TABLE 2.-18 relates to the out- 
come of , pattern 12, continuously pursued activities. There is no arts 
related activity in which more than 7.2% of the population has con- 
tinuously (during all three stages used in this analysis) engaged. In 
contrast, there are only three non-arts activities in which less than 
7.2% of the population has continuously- engaged. Arts related activities 
tend to^ be picked up later in life and pursued more intermittently -than 
other activities. 
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The question of the 'impact of preadult participation is examined 
again in TABLE 2.19. The figures in this table show the ratio of 
those who did participate before age 18 to those who currently parti- 
cipate*. The higher the ratio the less the impact of eariy partici- 
pation. It is clear in looking over these numbers that early engage- 
ment in arts related activities has a lower overall, impact than is 
true for non-arts activities. (Compare figures on the first page of 
the table to those on the second page.) One factor explaining this 
phenopienon is that many early arts activities were mandatory. Art 
and music classes in school and obligatory musical instrument learn- 
ing would be prime examples. Acting, or more probably dance lessons, 
is another activity usually ^nuch more popular for the young than for 
adults. These activities account for a significant proportion of the 
notably high values. A second factor is the previously mentioned fact 
that the high general level of participation in non-arts activities 
permits less variability in cross^-pattern comparisons. 

Another factor in operation^ here could be the relative ''cost'* of 
doing each type of activity. Many of the arts activities have various 
kinds of costs associated with them that are not present for many non- 
arts activities. For example/ going to concerts or other professional 
events is generally expensive. A review of the non-arts activities 
will' show that going to pop concerts and sporting events (where an 
entry fee may be required) has a ratio more similar to arts events 
(like concerts' and operas) than other non-arts activities. Similarly, 
many non-arts activities v/itb the lowest ratios are relatively cost- 
less. Prime examples are TV, radio, records., reading, and visiting 
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friends. Transitioning to adult participation in these activities ' 
requires very little effort. 

Our final extension of the historical pattern analysis involves • 
a further look at the question of new adult participants. The New 
Participation Ratio (TABLE 2.20) is simply the proportion of current 
participants who had never participated prior to the last year. The 
ratio is designed as an indicator of growth not promoted by historic- 
al patterns. Generally^ arts related activities show a higher pro- 
portion of the kind of participation, although differences are pri- 
marily between ranges of 1% to 3% for non-arts activities and 4% to 
9% for arts related activities. These kinds of differences would be 
expected given general participation levels discussed earlier. 

However, several very striking individual activity findings are 
in evidence. Fully 27% of all individuals attending operas in the 
South during the year prior to responding to the survey had never 
attended an opera before. At a somewhat lower level, 19% of those' 
attending ballet or modern dance performances had also never parti- 
cipated in these act\vities before. These and several other examples 
not as dramatic would seem to be the result of three different kinds 
of influence. First, participation in all of these activities has 
never been very high. This provides a larger pool of individuals who 
fit in the category of non-attenders. Second, the availability of 
many of the activities in this group is sporadic. Except in major 



TABLE 2.19 

The Impact of Pre Adult 
Participation Ratio 



17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


. 26 


^18. 


Going to an opera. 


.35 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


.18 


25. 


Singing in pr playing for a chorus, choir, 


.42 




or othar singing group. 


.26 


14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


16. 


Going to f oik/athnic concerts or 


.23 




fastivals. 






Playing an instrument in a group or 


. 41 




lui your own enienainmeni or taxing 






music lassons. 




10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 






doing graphic art. taking photographs 






(as art) or making films yourself. 




11. 


Doing crafts. 


-.16 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


.41 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 




. 30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


.20 




performance. 




31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


.26 




Going to theater performance. 


. 16 


?7 
&f . 


MCling in pieys or musicals, pertorming 


.54 




in a^dance group, taking lessons in either. 






or providing behind the scene support. 




4. 


yv nting novels, stories, plays, or 


. OH 




poetry, or teking classes in writing. 




7. 


Vttitlno Mintinn nranhtr Artt nhntn. 


. X o 




}fim\illj Ul KUipiUfo BaIIIDIiS. 




8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


.14 


9. 


Toun'ng buildings, etc. for design or 


.15 




historic value or visiting history. 


r 




science or technical museums. 




2a 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


.09 




clissical'music, opera, or dancing. 




23. 


Wetching performances of jazz on TV 


.12 




or listening on the radia. 




29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


.17 




recordings or watching TV productions 






of plays or poetry. 




3. 


Teking classes or attending lectures on 


.39 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 






to a literature club. 
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TABLE 2 . 19 Continued 



4. Watching rigular TV programs day .08 
and night ixcept sports and news. 

21. LIsttning to radio broadcasts of all .07 
othtr music 

22. Liftining to recordings. . 0 7 
15. • Going to rock or country and western . 1 6 

or rhythm and blues concerts. 

19. Going to fairs and carnivals. ' .10 

28. Going to the movies. . 0 7 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening .06 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sportt in person. . 1 3 

35. Playing competitive sports. , 3 5 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or other . 1 6 

exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, . 11 
hunting, fishing, etc 

40. Kcnidng, visitt to parks, zoos, nature , 0 7 
walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

42. Raying with your children. • 1 0 

36. Raying indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family • 0 4 
memben, writing letters, talking 

to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other • 0 9 
church*re(ated activities. 

44. Raying with pets. • 1 6 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, • 0 8 

and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information • 0 5 

programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. OoHt-yourself activities or hobbies. . 0 6 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. • 1 0 

38. Charity, voluntwr, social service, or .19 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club . 2 4 
activities. 
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TABLE 2.^20 
New Participation Ratio 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. ' Going to an opera. 

13. "liom to choral co ncerts. 

25. Singing m or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or other singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 
festivals. 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music lessons. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performance. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a danct group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stones, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 

or listenimi on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking classes or attending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature dub. 



.04 
• 27 
.05 

.02 

.12 
.12 

.04 . 

.08 

.06 
.11 

.19 
.06 

.05 
.08 

.04 

.oa 

.10 
.07 

.05 

.06 
.07 
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TABLE 2.20 Continued 



4. Watching rigular TV programs day 
and night axcapt sports and news. 

2t Listining to radio broadcasts of all 
othtr music. 

2t Listaning to ncordings. 

15. Going to rock or country and western 
or rhythm and b\uu concerts. 

19. Going to fairs snd carnivals. 

28. Going to the movies. 

6. Watching spom on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Golnglo witch sports in person. 
35. Playing competitive sports. 

37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 

33. Carnpiftg^hikiog, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 

40. Pfcnidng, visitt to parks, zoos, nature 
walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 



42. Playing with your children. 

36. Playing indoor activities or games 

with friends and/or family. 
41. Vtsittng with friends or family 

iDambars, writing letters, talking 

to friends on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or dorng other 

church*related activities 

44. Playing with pets. . 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 

end nonfictton). 
5. Wetching news end informetion 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspepers and news/megazines. 
43. Oo-it-yoursalf activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting end thinking-day*dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, sociel service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



.02 

.00 

.01 . 
.06 

.01 
.01 

.03 

.02 

.01 
.04 

.01 

.01 

^ .00 

• 00 

.01 

• 01 
.01 
.02 

.01 

• 00 

,06 
.09 



cities, operas are only infrequently available • The same is true^ 
for dajice performances. Classes in arts related areas are only 
recently becoming generally available for adults who have completed 
their formal education. ^Thus, it would not be surprising to find 
significant numbers, of first-time participants. Finally, there is 
the notion that these activities are recently becoming more popular. 
That is, something is causing people to seek out these activities in 
ever increasing numbers. This "change" in leisure patterns is attri- 
buted to a number of factors, including generally higher education 
levels, more people with more money, especially in the South (all of 
the activities which show high new participation rates are relatively 
expensive) , and a brbadening of horizons in the South due to an 
influx of northern immigrants and increased communications. Unfor- 

tunately, there is no way to test any of these propositions with the 

* 25 
data available m this study, but it is possible to evaluate 

general participation levels for these and all other leisure acti- 
vities in terms of many of the basic demographic and socio-economic 
variables. 



The issue of availability has not been directly pursued in the 
body of this report. This is because the measure of availability is 
self report and there was no procedure readily available to sort 
genuine level of opportunity from informatipn gaps that could lead to 
a perception of unavailability. While we will alude to issues of 
availability in later discussions, particularly in Chapter 4'*, on 
barriers to increased participation, the only general reference to 
questions on perceived availability is repd^rted in APPENDIX H using 
answers to question lA from the auestionn^^^^^- 
25 

V7hile It IS theoretically feasible to examine the group of 
individuals defined as nev/ participants in terms of socio-economic 
and demographic characteristics, the small number of individuals in 
these groups, even though they are important for the particular acti- 
vities, present methodological problems which cannot be resolved with 
the presen-t data. Future research in this area should certainly 
address" this important question. 
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Overall, the results of the historical analyses provide useful 
information on the development of current leisure activity patterns 
and some insigiit into how those patterns are likely' to change. How- 
ever, the analyses presented here are far from complete in this regard. 
Much more work should be done on questions of why some childhood pat- 
terns persrst and others do not, and on what drives people to new 
pursuits in situations where no previous history of participation 
exists. In the next section some further steps are taken to confirm 
some of these questiohs as v;e undertake to examine the relationship of 

socio-economic and demographic variables to leisure activity participa* 
tion levels. 



Demographic and Socio-Economic Predictors 
of Individual Leisure Activities 

As in the previous analyses, the relationship between leisure 
activities and the available demographic and socio-economic predic- 
tors will oe examined here. An activity-by-activity description 
across each predictor variable will be presented. This analysis 
\ will permit -identification of relationships between the predictor 
and a particular activity or type of activity. Previous research 
has demonstrated a number of relationships between participation in 

certain types of leisure activities and membership in certain social, 

26 ^ 

economic and demographic subgroups. Our objective here is to de- 
termine if these relationships are true for- the population being 
studied here. In addition, the comprehensiveness of our list of 
leisure activities will permit comparisons across activities that 
have not been possible in much of the previous resec^afchT 

The demographic predictor variables used in these analyses in- 
clude: SQX, age, number of children, race, and community size. 
Socio-economic factors are: education level, income level, -and 
occupation ••^ These variables constitute a more or less standard set 
of predxct^p which appear in most of the previous literature and, 

to a greate^ or lesser degree, have been found to be related to par- 

27 

ticipation in certain types of leisure activities. Our focus will 
26 . 

Americans and the Arts , op. cit. , Schliewen, op. cit. , 
Robinson, John P., How Americans Use Time , New York, Praeger, 1977. 

27 

It is not our intention to provide a detailed comparison of the 
present findings to other research on this subject. Since the objec- 
tive of the study is to provide a useful summary of descriptive and 
"marketing" information, suqh comparisons, though interesting, are 
not called for in this report. Interested readers can refer to basic 
^^^references and make their own compari^^n^^. 
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be on the extent to which this creates distinctions, in terms of 
population subgroups, between arts related and non-arts activities 
or between types of arts activities. 

TABLE 2.21 shows differences in participation by sex. Overall, 
there seem to be few important differences in the proportion of men 
and women who participate in each activity. However, there are some 
rather large differences in two particular types of activities. Among 
the arts related activities, crafts seem to be female oriented^ The 
differences are nearly 20 percentage points higher for women for both 
doing crafts and visiting craft exhibits. Some small differences 
exist for other arts activities as well. Women are more likely to 
attend choral concerts (by 8.4 percentage points), take art classes 
(by 7.5 percentage points), and listen to or watch classical music on 
radio or TV (by 8.6 percentagie points) than men. Men are slightly 
more likely to watch jazz- or listen on the radio (by 8.3 percentage 
points). Other differences are minimal. 



28 

The evaluations "important" or "significant", etc. are used sub- 
jectively. No test of statistical significance has been applied to 
these tables. This approach was taken' for two reasons. First, the 
weighted data produces an N of over 66,000. Almost any difference would 
be "statistically significant" using that number, and calling differences 
as small as 2 or 3% "significant" does not add to our understanding of 
what the data are saying. Second, more reasonable interpretations may 
be applied by simply reviewing the results and subjectively estimating 
what size difference could lead to some kind of change in policies or 
programs. Of course, there is obviously room for disagreement in these 
interpretations • Readers are free to make their own interpretations 
based on complete data presented in the tables. 

It is not possible to reduce these figures back to the original 
sample 'size of 1684 because the porportional results are weighted. 
Multiplying percentage responses by 1684 v;ould produce only approximate 
subsample numbers. To provide approximations of sample sizes for vari- 
able categories TABLES will include a weighted proportion of the total 
sample at the end of each category. 
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TABLE 2.21 



Proportion Participating in Each Activity 
During the Previous 12 Months by Sex 



fiat 



male female 

. 17. Going to jymphony or chamber concerts. 15.0 17.8 

18. Going to an opara. 4.6 6.6 

13. Going to choral concerts. 35.8 44.2 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 18.8 22.7 
or othtr singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 14.0 11.5 
18.. Going to folk/ethnic concern or 16.5 19.5 

festivals. 

24. Raying an instrument in a group or * 16.2 17.6 

for your own entertainment or taking 
music lessons. 

10. Painting, drewing, making sculpture, 26.6 25.5 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 

(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Ooingcrefts. 25.5 47.1 

12. Taking art classes in painting, 4.7^ 12.2 
scutptura, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 6^3 11.3 
nerformance. 

31. Going to i folk dancing performance. 3.2 ' 8.8 

26. Going to thMter performance. 25.6 26.0* 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 4^3 5^2 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 

or providing behind the scene support. ' 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 13.9 13*0 

poetry, or taking classes in writing, 

7. Visiting painting, graphic aru, photo- 33.1 34.2 
graphy or sculpture exhibitt 

8. Visiting craft exhibit , -38.6 56.8 
9* Touring buildings, etc. for design or * 50.2 45.3 
y historic value or visiting history, 

^ science or technical museums. 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 45.1 . 53.7 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23, ,^ Watching performences of jazz on TV \ 4 0 . 4 32.1 



v 



or liitenino 00 the radio. 

29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 35.6 40*2 

recordings or watching TV productions 
of plays or poetry. 

3, Tafeing classts or attending lectures on 'ICS 11.9 

, ,art history, literature, etc., or belonging 



toff literature club. 



\ 
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TABLE 2.21 Continued 









male 


A 
^. 


Wifcmng rigular TV programs day 




90.2 


21 


and night axcipt sports and nmvi 






Ltntning to radio broadcasts of all 




•87.0 




ointr music « 








Uittning to recordings. 




77.3 


19. 


Going to rock or country and western 




38.9 




or rhythm and b(ues concerts. 






19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 




61.7 


Oft 


Going to the movies. 




72.0 


t 


Watching spcns on TV or listening 




85.4 




on radio. 






Going to watch sports in person. 




60.7 


35. 


Pitying competitive sports. 




32.8 


3/. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 




47.1 




exercise program. 






33* 


Camping, hiking, back*packing. 




66.4 




hunting, fishing, etc 




4U. 


Picnicing, visitt to parks, zoos, nature 




79.9 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 








Playing with your children. 




47.2 




Pitying indoor activities or games 




69.6; 




wiin iriends and/or family. 






41* 


vwung wiin irienos or lamily 




90. 7 




mtmbers, writing letters, talking 








to friends on the phone, etc. 


• 




34. 


uoiiie 10 cnurcn or ooing other 




73 . 2 




:hurch*re»ated activities. 






a. 


Pitying with pets. 




54.3 




Ratding (fiction books, periodicals. 




79.7 




and nonfiction). 








Watching news and information 




94.3 




prp^rams on TV or reading in- 








hevMpipers and news/magejmes. 






43. 


DoHt-yourstIf activities or hobbies. 




75.8 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 




69.4 



f emal 

37.8 

84.0 

76.8 
33.9 

64.5 
70.5 

68.4 

45.7 
15.8 
46.1 

49.3 

76.9 



52.9 
66.2 

94.0 



74.6 
50.5 
84.3 
92.2 



77.3 
73.3 



38. Charity, voluntHr, social »rvice, or 27.9 31.4 
politic*! organizition activities. 

39. Fratimil organiiation or club , 25.4 17 3 
activitift 

Weighted sample 46.3 <- 52,9 

percentages 
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Among non-arts activities, sports are the primary distinguish- 
ing activities. Men are significantly more likely to watch sports 
on TV (85.4% to 68.4%), watch sports in person (60.7% to 45.7%), play 
competitive sports (32.8% to 15.8%), and camp, hike, fish, etc. (66.4% 
to 49.3%). Interestingly, the difference does not exist for the group 
of activities which may be characterized as exercise. Men are also 
higher in belonging to fraternal organizations (25.4% to 17.3%). 
While the sports differences were expected, the differences in pro- 
portions of who participated in fraternal or club activities were 
less expected. Men are apparently more organization oriented than 
women . 

Differences across age groups show much more distinctive patterns 
For many activities there is a linear age-related change in the pat- 
tern of participation. TABLE 2. 22 presents these results. Among 
arts related activities there are at least two types of patterns. At 
the most general level, there is a tendency for arts related activi- 
ties to decline with increasing age. This is true for 8 of the 22 
arts activities on the first page of the table. For all of these 
activities the pattern is progressively down for each change in age 
group. These eight activities are singing, etc., jazz qpncerts, 
folk/ethnic ^ncerts, playing an instrument, painting, etc., going to 
a ballet, visiting craft exhibits (though not doing crafts), and 
taking art history classes, etc. Two possil^le explanations are: ^ (1) 

* * A. 

that these activities are done less by older' groups because they are 
more difficult with increased age; and (2) the particular activities 
are_.a function of age cohort rather than age per se. For example^ 



younger people are more oriented toward jazz than are older groups. 
(However, they don't seem to be more oriented toward listening or 
watching on TV and radio (activity # 23). The former explanation al- 
so has some problems. Visiting craft exhibits drops off, which might 
be attributed to the rigors of age, but going to operas actually in- 
creases with age and visiting art exhibits remains roughly the same. 

Changes in more active pursuits, I^ike playing an instrument, 
taking art classes, acting and writing have a slightly different pat- 
tern in which the greatest changes occur between the two youngest 
groups and them somewhat levels of f . foj^ the remaining groups. The 
most likely explanation for this phenomenon is that many individuals 
in the younger groups are still college age (19-22) and participation 
probably drops significantly at this point. Participation in these 
active pursuits could well be a part of classroom requirements as 
Well as purely leisure activities. 

In addition to attending operas, one other -activity seems to in- 
crease with age, listening to or watching classical music on radio or 
TV, 

While there are several activities in which participation rates 
change with age, they do not seem to be related to getting old, i.e., 
becoming physically incapable of engaging in the activity. More 
likely explanations are cohort differences and education patterns. 

Among non-arts activities the pattern showing a reduction in 
activity levels is somewhat more prevelant (14 of 23 activities) and 
considerably more pronounced (i.e., the percentage drop is generally 



1 '■■ ^ 
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TABLE 2.22 
Proportion Participating in Each Activity 

During the Previous 12 Months by Age 









Age Groups 










18-29 




JO — 4 Q 


50; 64 


65+ 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


18. 4' 


16 1 




14.9 


17.3 


IB 


Going to an opera. 


5 . 3 


6.4 


6.6 


4. 9 


5.2 




uoin9 to choral concerts. 


35 . 6 


42. 6 


45.7 


> 41. 6 


40. 7 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


26.7 


21 . 3 


20 . S 


14.1 


12. 9 




or othtf singing group. 












14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


OA O 


' 11 . 9 


7 . 5 


9.8 


4 . 2 


Id. 


Going to folk/athnic concerts or 


ZZ • o 


17 . 1 


15 . 2 


16. 7 


12. 2 




festivals. ^ 












24. 


Playing an instrunoant in a group or 


24 . 7 


16.2 


13.4 


9.9 


8.4 




for yoOrCwn entertainn^nt.or taking 














nou sic lessons. 












10. 


Paintjng, drawing, making sculpture, 


38. 4 


25.6 


22.0 


16.6 


11.3 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 




> 










(as art) or making films yourself. 














Doing craftt 


37.6 


40. 8 


39. 6 


34.0 


35.9 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


13.4 


6. 6 


6.8 


6.4 


5.3 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 












30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


ii. o 


10.3 


7.2 


6 . 7 


7 . 1 


psrformance. 












31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


9.3 


9.7 


3.4 


5.3 


10.0 


26. 


Going to thnter performance. 


27.8 


25. 7 


21. 6 


22.9 


29.4 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


9.3 


4. 0 


2 . 4 


2.1 


3.7 




in a danct group, taking lessons in either. 














, or providing behind the scene support. 












2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


29. 3 


13.5 


11,2 


6.2 


10.4 




poetry, or taking classes in writing.* 












7. 


Visiting painting, graphic art^, photo- 


37. 5 


38 2 


3? 3 


27.2 


29.2 




graphy or sculpture exhibitt 












8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


51. 0 


55 . 5 


4S 6 


44.6 


38.1 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


48. 7 


53. 7 


45.4 


46.8 


40.4 




historic value or visiting history. 














science or technicai museumt 












20. 


listening on radio or watching on TV 


45.5 


46.4 


52. 3 


53.4 


56.7 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 












23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


40.7 


32.4 


24.4 


37.3 


38.1 




or listening on the radio. 












29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


39.1 


36. 6 


31.1 


36.6 


47.5 




* recordings or wetching TV productions 














of plays or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


17.3 


11.4 


8.9 


6.9 


5.9 



art history, literature, etc., or'beionging 
to a literature club. 
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TABLE 2.22 Continued 



18-29 



4. 


Wltrhino rMiitlir TV/ nmrtram* Am\i 

fT«ii*iiiii)| 1 vyuiii 1 V prngrams □oy 




n 




snH niflht Avrimt cfinrt* snH 

•iiu iiiyni lACipi SfJUi 19 piiu nvWS* 






21. 


Littftninn tn riHin hrniHrattt nf all 


95 


1 

• X 




uinvf niuiic. 








umning lo iicoroin^s. 


P Q 


1 

X 




Goin9 to rock or country and wistern 


D / « 


A 




ur inyxnm ana oiuas concarfs. 






19.. 


Going to fairi and carnivals. 


75. 


5 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


93. 


3 




Watching sports on TV or listening 


75. 


6 




on ridio. 






3? 


uoing 10 wiicn sports in person. 


64. 


0 


Vi 


neytng competttive sports. 


42 . 


5 


4/* 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


6S. 


0 




exerctst program. 








Camping, hiking, back*packing, 


70. 


9 




hunting, fishing, etc 






40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, pature 


87. 


4 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 






42. 


Pfivinn u#tfh vnitr rhWArmn 
riflyiiiy ffun yuui cniiorcn. 


40. 


2 


36. 


PtftVinfi inHnnf af*ftuifiM nr Aamse 
nayiiiy iiiuuui ICIIVIIIB* Oi ylmsS 


85. 


8 




tittth ffMnH# MnAtnr familu 

Willi iiiviius •no/or limiiy. 




11 

^ 1. 


vinitng ffiin irienos or ramiiy 


95. 


6 




membtn, writing letters, talking 






to friends on the phone, etc. 








Going to church or doing other 


70. 


1 




church*related activities. 






44. 


Maying with pets. 


61 . 


6 


1. 


Reeding (fiction books, periodicals. 


88. 


5 




and nonfiction) 






5. 


Watchino news and informition 

■■^•^■•••■^ ■liU till U 1 


Q ^ 
yD» 


c 
D 




programs on TV or reading in 








newspepers and news/magezines. 






43. 


Oo-it-yourielf ectivities or hobbies. 


77. 


1 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day*dreaming. 


84. 


9 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


23. 


7 




pofiticel orgenizetion activities. 




39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


15. 


6 




activities. 








Weighted sample 


33. 


0 




percentages 







Age Groups 



30-39 


40-49 


50-64 


65 + 


87.0 


85.1 


86.3 


85.8 


87 6 


39 2 


7Q Q 


D J • D 


82.7 


76.2 


68.7 


50.0 


37.9 


29.9 


19.8 


12.0 


68.4 


63.7 


49.1 


43.3 


83.8 


69.5 


44,. 3 


38.8 


78.2 


78.1 


77.4 


69.6 


54.3 


58.8 


42.0 


26.8 


23.4 


15.4 


7.4 


6.2 


49.2 


39.8 


28.3 


29. 3 


64. 9 


55.9 • 


41.0 


31.3 


83.7 


75.8 


68.9 


64.0 


74. 6 


71. 3 


41. 4 


31.0 


70.9 


66.7 


50.7 


44.3 


95. 3 


90. 3 


89.8 


87. 3 


72.1 


76.5 


76.3 


81.3 


56.8 


45.5 


45.6 


37.5 


82.8 


81. 0 


78.8 


73.1 


95.1 


96.0 


89.7 


86.7 


77. 6 


82. 0 


73.4 


76:5 


78. 3 


65.2 


59.^ 


53.1 


41.4 


33.4 


29.4 


25.1 


16.9 


18. 9 


29.9 


29.5 


13.8 


15.5 


20.9 


11.7 
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greater). While it is still possible to offer alternative explana- 
tions, the pervasiveness of most of these activities in all life 



tendency toward more active pursuits, seem to suggest that these 
charges are largely a result of a general slowdown in activity levels 
often (if not correctly) associated with aging. Only two of the 
activities on this list increase with age - going to church and fra- 
ternal activity. As was seemingly true for the arts related activi- 
ties, these differences could be the res alt of age cohort rather than 



A resolution of this question would require the reconstruction 
of earlier activities by age cohort. The data available from this 
study provide an incomplete indicator if prior-to-18 patterns are 
used as indicators of earlier age cohort patterns. Data showing 
these patterns is presented in TABLE 2.23, Across all activities the 
level of participation prior to age 18 is higher for the younger 
groups than for the older groups. There are some exceptions, most 
notably for opera, ballet, theater, folk dancing performances, charity/ 
volunteer work and fraternal organization membership. In these cases 
the trend is downward until the oldest age gifoup, when a. reversal 
occurs. For the first five activities (the arts related activities) 
this outcome may be the result of geographic settlement patterns, 
i.e., the over-65 group should have a significant number of retirees 
from other parts of the country, particularly in the northeast and 
north central states, who had different childhood experiences than 
those born and raised in the South. 



stages (in contrast to the selectivity of the arts activities) and a 



aging. 
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m general, the data in this table support the hypothesis that 

historical participation patterns (the cohort explanation) do have 

some bearing on later participation rates. Later occuring factors, 

such as lower availability may also impact on the historical cohort 

pattern causing the results which occur for activities like attending 
29^ 

an opera. 

The nu^er of children family would seem to provide a natural 

barrier for participating in many types of leisure activities (TABLE 
2.24). The barrier-like impact of children seems to be in operation 
in seven of the 22 arts related leisure activities. Five of these, 
going to symphonies, operas, ballets, and theater and art exhibits 
represent the same type of formal away- from- home activity. It is 
/dxis type of activity, with associated costs of baby sitters or extra 
tickets, which would be most expected to be impacted by the presence 



' One data incongruency should also be noted. The television 
watching pattern (TABLE £.23) shows a relatively large proportion of 
individuals (37.7%) 65 years old and older who say they watched TV 
before they were 18 years old. This number seems high even given 
some limited availability in the 1930* s. It is possible that this 
figure is indicative of other over estimates of early participation 
among this age cohort, although the remaining data seems to fall 
within expectations based on patterns established for the other age 
groups. Unfortunately, there is no way to evaluate the reliability 
of answers for other non-technical activities for the oldest group. . 
Even an argument that the question was misinterpreted is not convincing 
because the remaining results for the question seem generally to fit 
expectations concerning the likely behavior of older respondents. 
On the other hand, among arts related activities there are similar 
upward trends for this age group in certain unexpected areas. It is 
possible that there is a tendency among older respondents to over 
estijnate participation in particular types of leisure activity. 




Tabl€j 2.23 

Proportion Who Participated 
in Each Activity Prior to Age 18 
By Age Group 



Years Old 









OA Oft 

30-39 


40-49 


50-64 


65 + 


17. 


uuiiiii lu sym|jntiny or cnirnoer conceris. 






on o 


OA 1 


O O 1 

22 . 1 


IS 


uoiny III injopiiif 


TO A 

13 . 4 


10.7 


9 . 3 


9. 9 


15.3 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


' .53.3 


54.4 


52.0 


44.7 


45.5 


2S. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


54.5 ' 


41.3 


40.1 


30.7 


30. 1 




nr nthflr tiniiinii Armm 
ut uiiivi j^iiiyiiij yiUllli. 












14. 


uuiiiij lu imii Ctiiivcns. 


OK ^ 




lo . 0 


TO ft 

12 • 9 


14 . 1 




uuin\i iQ loiK/ainnic concarts or 


• 0 




16 . 1 


17 . 6 


25. 6 
















7A 


niying^n insuiimani in a group or * 




J3 . 0 


Oft A 

29 . 0 


27.0 


29.2 




for your own intartainment or taking 














music lessons. 




■ 








10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 


48.2 


30.6 


30.5 


22.0 


19.3 




doing gnphic art, taking photographs 














(as art) or making films yourself. 












11. 


> Doing ctifts. 


48.5 


37.8 


39.6 


35.7 


39.6 


12.^ 


Taking art classes in painting. 


33.4 


14.5 


• 12.9 


12.2 


16,4 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 










- 


30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


15.2 


15.3 


9.9 


10.2 


19.1 




parformance. 








31. 


Goino to'a folk dancinfl oerfnrmahrp 


15. 7 


17 . 4 


13 . 0 


11.7 


19.8 


26. 


Going to thuter performance. 


42.8 


33.0 


28 . 6 


31.3 


43.4 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, parforming 


32. 9 


- 26.0 


23. 0 


21.7 


.28.7 




in a danca group, taking lessons in either. 


• 












or providing behind the scene support. 














Writing novals, storiH, plays, or 


54 . 1 


32. 8 


18^^6^" 


' 16 2 - 






poatry, or taking classes in writing. 












7. 


Visiting pamting,- graphic arts, photo- 


49.8 


40.0 


28.2 


24.5 


27.6 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 












8. 


Visiting craft exhibia 


49.6 


42.2 


33.3 


31.3 


30.5 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc for design or 


57.2 


59.9 


46.1 


42.8 


39.2 




historic value or visiting history. 














sciance or technical museums. 


• 










20, 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


48 . 9 


49.6 


45.8 


44.9 


40.7 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 












23. 


Watching parformances of ja^z on TV 


42.2 


36.2 • 


32.4 


40.7 


36.5 




or listening on the radio. 












29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


49.4 


40.8 


31.7 


29.6 


34.9 




recordings or watching TV productions 














of plays or poetry. 












3. 


Taking clasias or attending lectures on 


40.8 


26.4 


21.5 


22.8 


21.5 



art hiltory, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 
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Table 2:23 Continued 









18-2^ 


30-39 


.40-4,9 


50-64 


65 + 




4. 


Watching rtgutar TV progrtmsday 


95 8 


R Q 7 




42. e' 


J / • / 






•Mil <iii]|ii| vxvvpi >|llir u inu flffWS. 














V21. 


Usttning to radio'^broadcasts of all 


96 . 9 


91 1 


S7 4 




A7 ^ 




\ 


.othar music. 












22. 


Listaning to racordings. 


91. 0 


84 8 


7fi 7 


D / . X 


43.7 




15. 


uuirig ID 1 ocK or couniry a no wasiarn 


OD • 0 


47 . 1 


36 . 8 


22 . 4 


19. 9 






or rhvthfn and bluas concflrts. 












< 


' 19 


uiiiny ID iiiis ina cafnivais* 


• 0 


90 . 9 


91 . 5 


,78 . 4 


69. 1 




28. 


Golna to tha niovias. 




^ J . 4 


86.4 


73.5 


62 . 7 




6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


77.5 


••74.2' 


65.9 


50.2 


40.0 






All raHiA 
Uii ••mo* 














uDing 10 waicn sporxs in person. 


86.4 


77.9 


73.0 


64.7 


58.8 








71.1 


55.6 


47. 3 


47.4 


32.9 






•fw^i* ffwigni iiiiing or omer 


79.8 


65.2 


51.3 


44.6 


38.6 






•XAT^tA nriMirifn 

VAVlMlV |llU\|llin. 














uamping^ niKing, oacK'paCKing, 


85.3 


79.1 


67.2 


613. 0 


. 53.8 






huAtiM fithinii mfr 












40 


ricnicing, vwis to parKs, ZOOS, nature 


95.6 


89.7 


87.1 


78.7 


70.2 






m\k%, or driving a car for pleasure. * 










42. 


Pfavino with vour childran 












>J 

'I' ' 




riayinj inuDiii ■ctmties or games 




OA 0 


31 .3 


71 . 0 


57 . 0 






with fr»nds and/or family. 












^' . 


41. 


Vllttintt with frlindt nr f Afnilu 


Qfi 7 


Q5 1 




OP Q 








IMinhirt writlnn liffar* talklnn 

iiiviiiuwii^ iviiiing iviiirSf uiKing 
















to friends on tha ohona etc 














34. 


Going to church or doing other 


91.1 


90.4 


93.7 


86.6 


78.3 


\ . 




* church^iated activities. 












r 


44. 


* Ptavino with D*tt 




Q 0 . U 


Dy • D 


Do . u 


4,0 . / 




1. 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 


95 2 


0 / . 0 


8 7 
00./ 


04 . y 


Do . X 






and nonflctlon). 










5. 


Watching news end informetion 


91.0 ■ 


87.9 


78.4 


64.5 


43.5 






progrems on TV or reeding in 
















newspepees end news/magazines. 














43. 


OoHt*yourself ectlvities or hobbies. - 


79.0 


- 71.2 


. 75.7 


70.2 


^58.7 


,)', 


45. 


Sitting end thinking-dey-dreeming. 














38. 


Charity, volunteer, sociel service, or 


34.1 


35.5 


31. a 


28.1 


34.3 






political orgsnization ectivities. 














"39. 


Fratemel orgenizetion or club 


22.3 


21.3 


21.1 


18.7 


25.7 



ecttvltiis. 
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TABLE 2*24 



Proportion Participating In Each Activity 
During the Previous 12 Months by Number of Children 





4* 


none 


one 


two 


three or more 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concern. 


20.9 


15.8 . 


12.3 


• 8.7 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


8.2 


5.9 


4.2 


3.4 


13. 


Going to chonl concerts. 


39.9 


44.1 


43 . 9 


36.6 


2S. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


18.9 


20.8 


25.2 


18.0 




or other singing group. 










14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


15.6 


10.4 


8.9 


14.6 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 


21.3 


'16.7 


15.5 


18 . 9 




ftstivals. 










24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or 


19.0 


14.2 


16.3 


13.9 




for your own entertainment or takjng 






















ia 


hinting, drawing, making sculpture, 


• 27.1 


22.6 


30.2 


25.1 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 












(as art) or making films yourself. 










1 !• 


uoing ciiiTS. 




J 3 . O 


JO . X 


4 D . 0 




1 aMiig iiT ciassf s inpainiing. 


O.J 


9 


7.0 


X J . 4 




scu|pturt,.graphics, film, or crafts. 










30 


uuiiiy ID ■ iMiiBi Di niijQiin oance 




o . / 


0 . u 


9 




performance. 










31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


11.9 


4.9 


6.8 


12.5 




uoing TO intaier penormance. 


j4 . o 


lo . 1 


ly . y 


0 1 0 
21.0 




Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


7 6 










Ml • uifiw* gfoup, uKing lessons in eiiner. 












ui provniing Dinina inc scene supporc. 










2. 


VVriting novels, stones, plays, or 


21.8 


12.5 


12.4 ' 


20.0 




poviry, or uiKing ciessts in writing. 










7. 


VititinQ naintinn mnhic artt nhntn.' 


40.1 


29 . 2 


33.8 


30 9 




fifsohu Af ttulntiira hihitt 












Vidtinn craft ivhibttt 


48.7 


52 . 2 


52 . 2 


50 3 


9. 


Tnurino huildinot itc fnr riitinn nr 


•50 . 1 


44 . 3 


47 . 6 


49. 5 




historic value or visiting history. 












science or technical musaumL 










2(1 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


50.9 


49.0 


43.4 


47.5 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 










23. 


Watching performance^ of jazz on TV 


40.8 


31.6 


31.1 


33.1 




or listening on tht radio. 










29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


36.9 


39.4 


3.3'.7 


39.5 




rtcordingt or watching TV productions 










#» 


of pfiyi or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


13.1 


10.1 


11. i • 


10.6 



art history, litinture, ntc, or bilonging 



to a Ifttratun club. 
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TABLE 2.24 Continued 



4, Witching rtguiir TV progrims day 
and night ixcipt sports and news. 
21« Liitming to radio broadcasts of all 

othff music 
22« . Listtning to recordings. 
15« " Going to rocic or country and wtstern 

or rhythm and blun concerts. 
19« Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28« Going to the moviei 

6, . Watching spor^ on T^r listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. Playing competitive sports. 
37. Jogging, wei^t lifting or other 

exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, b«lc-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

4a Wcnicing, visits to paries, zoos, nature 
t^iks, or drhring a car for pleasure. 

42. Raying with your children. 

36. PlayiniB indoor Ktivities or games 
with friends end/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
mtmbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church^related Ktivities. 

44. Playing with peu. 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 

and nonfiction). 
5. ^ Watching news and information 
I programs on TV pr/eadinj^^in 

newspapers and news/magattnes. 

43. OoHt-youneif activities or hobbiei 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreeming. 

38. Charity, voluhtHr, social service, or 
\ political organization activities. 

39. Fratemel orgeniiation or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample 
, percentages 











none 


one 


two 


. thrpe or more 


92.3 


83.4 


8T!.5 ■ 
91.9 


91.2 


86.5 


86.4 


87.0 


82.1 
37.6 


79.4 
34.6- 


82.5 
36.1 


75.8 
37.7 


56.4 ■ 
66.4 


68.9 
74.9 


71.6 
85.6 


75.4 
81.2 


4 

7Q 7 


*; , 

•7 c n 

10 .1 , 


74 . 6 


• 73.5 


51.1 
21.0 
46.6 


54.5 
21.4 
49.7 


60.3 
26 1 
49.1 


56.6 

0 7 n 

Z J • u 
39.5 


53. 9 


57.3 


64.0 


63.0 


77.2 


82.4 


85 5 


O J • 0 


25.2 
64.4 


86.1 
73.0 


87.7 
76.1 


88.3 
71.6 


96.1 


93.9 


95.0 


95.8 


73.3 


14.7 


81.1 


75.4 


55.1 


55.2 


48.4 


55.1 


86.9 


82.1 


81.7 


84.5 


95 0 






97,7 


79. A 
74.6 


77.5 
72.1 


75.6 
77.1 


87.3 
71.8 


28.0 


26.4 


38.7 


40.7 


26.1 


13.2 


19.7 


15.4 


41.9 


22.9 


23.3 


11.9. 



of children. Acting, etc. has a similar pattern. So does watching 
or listening to jazz on TV or radio, but the same explanation does 
not apply. Other arts related activities show similar, though less 
pronounced patterns. 

Six of the arts related activities have distinctive U-shaped 
functions. For these activities, going to jazz and folk/ethnic con- 
certs, folk dancing performances, doing crafts, taking art classes, 

and writing, there is a decrease in the proportion of people engaging 

/ 

in the activity with the presence of the first child, but a subsequent 
increase in the proportion of participants with the third or larger 
number of children. One possible explanation for the pattern is that 
by the third child it is possible to have a "built-in" baby sitter, 
the eldest child. .Anothet possible explanation is that some of the 
activities in this group, like doing crafts, taking classes and writ- 
ing are daytime activities done w^ile children are in school. How- 
ever, this explanation does not apply to going to jazz or folk/ethnic 
concerts. 

With minor exceptions, similar patterns do not apply to non-arts 
activities. Most of these activities seem more nearly equal across 
ail family size groups. The most pronounced pattern, for four activi- 
ties, actually shows an increase as the number of children increases.. 



30 

This pattern is not sustained m the analysis of most important 
perceived barriers to participation (Chapter 4). Parents are less 
likely to cite children as the major barrier to away-from-home passive 
arts related activities than they are for at-home active pursuits. Al- 
though these results are not really contradictory, they do provide an 
interesting basis for speculating about "real'* versus attributed 
reasons' for not increasing, participation levels. 
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These are going to fairs and carnivals^ going to the movies, picnick- 
ing, etc., and charity, volunteer activity. The first three of these 
activities are logically related to doing things with children and 
families, thus providing one possible explanation for the patterns. 
Specific differences in leisure participation for racial groups 

V 

are presented in TABLE 2.25 Before discussing outcomes for the table 
it will be useful to describe some general characteristics of the 
variable. Proportions of VJhites and Blacks have been weighted to 
apprpximate population distributions (see APPENDIX D) . A weighting 
procedure was also used for education level. However, the procedure 
could not provide an education by race weight, i.e., each weighted 

variable was treated independentriy. For this reason the results of 

( ' 

the survey still show what is probably an educational bias among Black 
respondents. This bias v;ould be in the direction showing Blacks with 
A somewhat higher education level than is probably true for the 
southern Black population as a whole. This issue is being raised 
hare because some of the results in TABLE 2.25 may be affected by the 
potential bias. These rpsults contradict expectations given results 
on TABLE 2.27 (Education by Proportion Participation) and information 



One data anomoly is that 25.2% of those with no children 
living at home report playing with their children. This is probalDly 
caused^ by the fact that many divorced people still play with their 
children even though they do not live together. In addition, some 
respondents may have interpretted the question to mean play with any 
children. 
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TABLE 2.25 
Proportion Participating in Each Activity 
During the Previous 12 Months by Race 



Black 

17, ^ Going to jyniphonY or chamber concerts. . 10.6 

18, Going to an opira. * 7 • 1 

13. ' Gobg to. choral concerts. 58.7 
75, Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 35.6 

or other singing group. 

14, Going to jazz concerts. 27.2 
16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 14.3 

festivals. 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 16.1 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music lessons. 
^ . 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 23.9 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 

(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. ^ 27.2 

12. Taking art classts in painting, 7 . 6 
sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. ^ Going to • ballet or modern dance 5 . g 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 3 . 8 

26. Going to theater performance. 22.3 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 6 . 4 
in a danct group, taking lessons in either, 

or providing behind tht sctne support. 

2. Writing novtis, itoriti, plays, or 21.3 
pMtry. or tiking clams in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 21.7 
graphy or sculptura txhibits. 

8. Visiting craft ixhibits. 32.8 
'9. Touring buildings, itc. for disign or 35.0 

historic valui or visiting history, 
.scitnct or tachnical musiums. 

20. Listining o n radio or watch ingonTV 55.1 

classical music, opara, or dancing. 
23. Wafehing parformancas of jazz on TV 56.8 

or tistining on tha radio. 
29. Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 39.6 

racordings or watching TV productions 

of pl^s or poatry. 

3. Taking classas or attanding lectures on 13.6 
art history, literature, etc, or belonging 

to a literature club. 



White 

. 17.3 
5.3 
38.5 
19.1 

10.4 
17.8 

16.8 



25v7 



39.5 
9.3 



9.3 

9.3 

26.6 
4.7 



15.2 



35.6 

51.1 
49.6 



48.3 - 

32.9 

37.7 

10.5 



Other 

18.6 
.8 
28.1 
16.1 

16.9 
35.7 

22.7 



39.4 



24.6 
5.5 



19.2 

6.5 

21.6 
14.2 

34.8 

33.3 

46.8 
49.7 

64. 3 
36.7 
42.9 

23.2 
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TABLE 2.25 


Continued 


• 




• 

Black 




White 


Other 


^« fTiiwniiig rifuiir i v prOgrtmsQlV 


o o • z 




89 3 


* 84. 2 


•HQ nif ni t xctpt sports and ntws. 










xi« Lisitmni to noio Droidcaits of all 


/ 0 • b 




86.4 


37.3 


othtf muitc* 










«x« usnning lo ttcofuinQs. 


/ / • J 




77.0 


78. 9 


15« Going to rock or country and wtsttrn 






. 37-. 4' 


39.3 


* or rhythm and bluts concarts. 










i9« boing to fairt and carnivals. 


00 • u 




62.7 


68. 7 


28. Going to thtmovias. 


64.5 




71.7. 


82.6 


ffsicning sporrs on i v or iistaning 


71. 9 




77.6 


62.4 


on radio. 








«A« umnf la wiicn spons in parson. 


c n ^ 
bO • 0 




52.4 


59.9 


^vVing CO mptiiuvt Sports. 


21*5 




22.3 


42.9 


37. JUAflilMI iMatnht lift inn nr ntltAr 

«*f • wv^in^ vwiyii iiiiing or oinar 


4 J , 0 




46.0 


67.9 


axarcisa program* 










u«mping« niKing^ DacK*pacKing, 


35. 5 




59.5 


70.5 


^ nunung^ fisnnigi aic* 










ncniwing^ vmii lo pBTKSi ZOOS, natura 


73 . 3 




7^.0 


79.3 


walks, or driving a car for plaasura. 








nvying witn your cniidran. 


66 . 9 




47 7 


54.9 


oo. rnaymg mooor Ktivitits or gamas 


dO. 0 




68.6 


77.4 


wrin fnanfls ano/or ramily. 








^ i« viniing wiui iritnos or ramiiy 






93.7 


94.4 


mtmoffs, wrtting lattars* talking 










10 Tntflos on tna pnona^ ate. 










«w« uoing 10 cnurcn or doing othar 


Ot3 • 0 




72.2 


83.4 


cnurcn-ratatad acttvitias. 










44, Playing with pats. 


36.1 




•J-J . X 


44.5 


i« niaoing uicnon dookSi pffiodicals, 


69. 2 




84.0 


87.3 


ano.AOmictioni. ^ 










••^ fwiiwninj nvwi ano iniormaiion 


92 . 0 




93.5 


92.0 


programs on i v or riading in 










nawspaptrs and naws/magazinti 










^« uirii*yoursarF Ktiviuts or noDoiai ^ 


69 . 8 




77.9 


77. 1 


45, Sitting and thinking-day-draaming. ^ 


72.0 




71.8 


65.3 


jo« unaniYi voiuniatr, social sarvica^ or 


40 . 7 




28.3 


30.3 


poiiiicai organization activitias* 








mitrnvi urgantzaiion or ciuo 


21. 3. 




20.4 


25. 0 


activitiat 












12. 0 




83.3 


4.2 


oerceii'taaes 
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on education among the total population of Blacks^ and Whites in the 
South* A specific example is a slightly higher porportion of Blacks 
than Whites who attend an opera during the past year. Given the 
strong relationship between education and opera' attendance (TABLE 
2^27), the 7.8% Blacks who attended an opera are probably more highly 
educated than the average Black in the South, Other activities may 
reflect this same bias when participation in the activity ^rs^also 
associated with education level. The reader is therefore cautioned 
to use TABLE 2.27 as a reference when interpreting results of TABLE 
2.25*^^ 

A second note on this table relates to the configuration of the 
"other" category. This category is made up of two groups. The first 
is Asian-Americans or orientals who comprise .8% of the sample. The 
second is a nationality group rather than a race and is "made up of 
"Spanish origin - Mexican-American, Cuban-American, and Puerto Rican" 
individuals* This group is 3.4% of the sample. Because these groups 
were so small (a total of 71 respondent^), they were combined in this 
analysis* Obviously, the higher proportion of the latter groups makes 
results shown in the table more descriptive of that group than of the 
oriental group. Our description and analyses will proceed with these 
factors in mind. 

Despite any possible educational bias in these data, it is clear 



32 

The same possible bias may also have the effect of reducing the 
representation of real population differences. If Blacks generally 
are less well educated results for TABLE 2.16 might be under repre- 
senting Black-White differences. What these results would represent 
are racial differences among more" equally educated groups - a kind of 
built-in control. 
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that there are significant differences in leisure activity participa- 
tion levels among Blacks, Whites and Orientals/Hispanics. For arts- 
related activities, Whites are rijore likely to attend symphonies, do 
crafts, go to a ballet or folk dance performance. Visit art and craft 
exhibits, and tour buildingjs. and musevims; a total of seven activity 
grpups. Blacks, on the other hand, are more likely to attend choral 
concerts, sing in a group, go to jazz concerts, and watch or listen 
to jazz on TV or radio, four different activities. The remaining 
activities are relatively equally enjoyed by both population groups. 
The observed differences among arts related activities follow somewhat 
predictable if not stereotypic patterns. Whites seem to be more 
oriented toward the classical arts, while Blacks are more likely to 
pursue "jazz" and choral activities. Blacks and Whites show rela- 
tively equal participation levels for most active pursuits, playing 
an instrument, painting, etc. , taking painting classes / acting / 
writing and taking art his-tory and literature courses. 

Among non-art activities, there a^e nine activities where notable." 
differences exist. Blacks show higher participation for playing with 
children, going to church, and charity and volunteer work; all active 
pursuits. Whites show higher participation levels for listening to 
the radio, going to pop music concerts, camping, hiking-r- etc. , play- 
ing with pets, reading, and do-it-yourself activities. These six form 
a mixture of active/passive and home/away activities. It is diffi- 
cult to draw conclusions from the differences because most do not 

Keeping in mind a possible educational bias. 




represent reversals, but only large differences. The strong orienta- 
tion of Blacks to singing and choral music and dance are two arts re- 
lated areas which may merit special consideration in policy develop- 
ment, although as earlier analyses have shown, the choral and singing 
activities ^are also related to religious/church activity participation. 
Another potential factor in the selection of leisure activities 

is the. size of ' the community in which individuals live. Differences 
S 

related^ to community size may be directly attributed to two types of 
factors. First is the issue of availability. Even in an era of road 
companies/ outreach programs, and high-speed travel, there are a large 
number of smaller towns' and rural areas that do not provide oppor- 
. tunities to participate in a large number of different activities. 
Second is the issue, of the individual's previous history of participa- 
tion. Again, in smaller and middle-sized tovms/ an earlier lack of 
availability could have led to low participation and an absence of 
the participation habit (described in the earlier section on histor- 
ical patterns). Thus, even with new availability of many leisure 
activities, the absence of previous opportunities can influence cur- 
rent participation choices and rates. 

^ ' TABLE 2.26 has results for 10 community size categories. While 
there are no perfect patterns, directly following community size, 
there are several arts related activities which seem to be generally 
related to community size. Symphony and opera attendance, jazz 
concert attendance, ballet and folk dancing performance attendance, 
writing and, visiting art exhibits are all more likely to be done by 
those living in larger communities. With the exceotion of writing, 

j 
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TABLE 2.26 
ProDortion Participating in 
Each Activity During the 
Previous 12 Months 



by Conununity 5ize 


.nore 


than 


500000 




- 


1000000 


999099 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


20. 


8 


23.5 


18. 


Going^to an opera. 


9. 


1 


11.. 0 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


41. 


4 


31.7 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


16. 


3 


21.1 




or other singing group. 








14. 


Going to \uz concerts. 


22. 


6 


15.0 


16.' 


Going to foll(/ethnic concerts or festivals. 


26. 


9 


27.9 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or for 


18. 


1 


24.0 




your own entertainment or taking music 









lessons. 



10. 


Psintino. drswino makino trsilntnrp 

w viviviviay^ WIliTvVtl^^ lll«lf\ill^ VVlJl|JCU|W^ 


37 . 


4' 


26.0 




doino Qraohic art takino nhntnnranhc 










(flsart) or makino filmc unnrtAlf 
»*■••■'•• wi iiiiiwinjj mills yuuiMSii. 








11. 


Doing crafts. 




"i 


4 i . 0 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting, 


11. 


6 


11.4 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 








30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance . 


21'. 


5 


15.7 




performance. 








31. 


Going to a f oljc danc'ng performance. 


17. 


2 


10.3 


26. 


Going to theater performances. 


43. 


0 


33.3 


27. 


Acting rn plays or 'musicals, performing 


"3. 


9 


" 11 .,0 




in • dance groyp, taking lessons in either. 








or providing behind the scene support. 






r 


2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


22. 


1 


". 30,6 




poetry, or teking classes in wfitmg. 








7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, phpto* 


52. 


8 


45.3 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 








8. 


•Visiting craft exhibits. 


54. 


8- 


47.7 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


52. 


3 


52; 3 




historic value or visiting history, 










science or technical museums. 
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Comunity Size Gropps 



100000- 
499999 


- 50000- 
99999 


suburb 
500000 
or more 


suburb 

100000- 
499999 


22.2 
9.1 
36.2 
18.1 


17.7 

4.1 • 
35.0 
20^:7 


21.6 

7:0 • 
45.0 
22.6 


■ 16.4 
2.4 
33.1 
23.3 


16.1 
^ 15.4 


17.. 3 

1 Q Q 

22.7 


15.1 
Id • 1 
15.8 


5.6 
12 . 4 
21.3 


. 30.5 


21.6 

• 


26.8 


29.7 


36. 3 

: 9: 7 


29.3 
8.1 


33 8 
10.. 5 


8^.5 


9.3 


" 16.. 5- 


14.'7 


11.8 




-9.? - 


8;'6 


4.8 


,30. 6 

" 6.2 


27.7 ■ 
. 3.s4 


34.1 

10 . 3 ; ' 


3L.7 
5.9 


18.5 


14 -. 3 

* • 


, S5.9 


14.6 


40.6 


"1:33.. 7 


* 

42.5 


32.-3 


36.0 


4y . ft 

48.3 


.55.8 
61.3 


55. 1 
61.4 











rural 



10000- 


2500 


- rural 


not 


49999 


99°99 


farm 


fanning 


24.9 


9.7 


4.9 


8.4 


5.1 


1.5 


2.6 


6.6 


50.2 


45.0 


. 39.3 


0 41.5 


20.2 


16.8 


25.7 


25.9 

* « 


15 . 0 


14 . 3 


3 . 2 


3 . 3 


19.9 


20.3 


11.5 


i6.0 


lo . b 


9 . 1 


13.9 


17;4 


30 .8 


23 3 

1 ' - 


V ' > 




40.'0 


'40. 4' 


' 32.1 


42.-9 


10.5 


5.7 


6.5 


0.9 


7.9 


5. 0 


0 6' 




8.3 


9.8 


5.5 


3.5 


27.3 


22.5 


12.9 


' 14.2 


6.4 


3. 5' 


2.8 


3.1 






r ■• 




19.8 ' 




10.4 


9.6 ; 


39.0 - 


31.5 


.15.1 


21. 5 


47.8 


47.9 


35.9 


44. 7 


46.9 


41.4 


37.0 


41.7 
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TABLE 2.26 Continued 



more than 500000- 







1000000 


999999 




Listening on radio or watching on TV 


52 • 2 


50. 


4 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 


45^6 


37. 




23. 


Watching performances of ja22 on TV 


2 




or listening on the radio. 


39.7 


41. 




29. 


listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


4 




recordings or watching TV productions 










of plays or poetry. 








4. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


y . i 


17. 


6 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 










to a literature dub. 








4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 


90.2 


92. 


2 




night except sports and news. 








21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


91.7 


77 

It* 


1 




.other music. 








22. 


Listening to recordings.* 


81.8 


82 


0 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


42.0 


40 






or rhythm and blues concerts. 








19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


63.0 


65 


\j 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


79.1 


11 


n 


c 
0. 


watching sports on TV or listening 


73.2 


82. 


4 




on radio. 








32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


61.0 


55. 


7 


35. 


Haying competitivt sports. 


28.8 


27. 


7 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


58.9 ' 


55. 


2 




exer^iit program. 








33. 


Camping, hiking, backpacking, 


66.3 


55. 


8 




hunting, fishing, etc 








40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, 200s, nature 


83.2 


74. 


6 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 
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Connunity Size Groups 

stiburb suburb 
100000- 50000- 500000 100000- 



499999 


999999 


or more 


499999 


49.3 


58.9 


41.7 


"54.2 


38.3 


35.0 


■4^0 


32.4 


4 D . / 


41 . y 


34 . 4 


36 . 9 


12.1 


13.2. 


18.7 


7.2 


0 Q 0 


^io7 . 9 


Oft 0 

89.2 


86 . 6 


88.4 


81.7 


89.4 


91.2 


81.7 
38.8 


74.1 
38.3 


77.8 
43.8 


8 3. a 
36.4 


60.4 
75.8 


63.6 
67.3 


46.4 
86.0 


70.7 
86.3 


85.2 


■ 74.4 


75.7 


76. 3 


54^5 
23.5 
50.3 


50.9 
32.6 
43.5 


56.7 
22.1 
57.5 


56.9 
25.2 
47.2 


54.7 


53.0 


64.1 


66.1 


83.1 


75.6 


78.3 


82.5 



rural 

10000- 2500- rural not 
49999 9999 farm fanning 



51.3 


53. 


3 


46. 


6 


42.7 


39.9 


29. 


4 


30. 


9 


29.0 


46.7 


33. 


6 


27. 


5 


29.7 


11.6 


9. 


8 


6. 


5 


13.0 


92. 3 


88 . 


2 ' 


87- 


3 


88 . 6 


84,9 


88. 


3 


83. 


2 


85.1 


80. 0 


76.. 


1 


70. 


0 


74 . 3 


31.2 


33. 


1 


31. 


4 


38.0 


62.7 


68. 


5 


62. 


1 


72.2 


68\ 6 


68. 


9 


•59. 


1 


68.6 


75.2 


77. 


1 


70, 


8 


74.8 


54.0 


54. 


0 


46. 


1 


45.9 


20.2 


23. 


5 


18. 


4 


22.7 


45.5 


36. 


6 


40. 


7 


45.7 


49.3 


55. 


7 


64. 


6 


56.2 


79.4 


79. 


0 


71. 


6 


84.0 
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TABLE 2.2 6 Continued 









more than 


500000 








1000000 


999999 




42. 


Ptivino with vour children 


'49.4 


45.1 




36. 


Playing indoor acliviti»s or games 


75.1 


79.4 






with friends and/or family. 




Q 1 7 
!7 i. • / 




41. 


Vifitina WVith fri«nHc nr famili« 

vf9iiiii|f vfiiii iiivnii* oi limiiy 


y o • o 






fnsrnhfiff uuritinn lattArc talLinn 
iiiviiiuBi*, iviiiiiiy ISIIVI*! liiKing 










to friends ^n tht Dhone utr 








k 


Goino to church or doina nthpr 








church •related artiuitipc 








44. 


Ptavino with oets 








1. 


Reading (fiction bboks, periodicals. 


85.5 . 


95.5 






and nonfiction). 








5. 


WalChinO newt and infnrmatinn 










programs on TV or readino in 










newspapers and news/magazines. 




• 


to 


43. 


Oo it yourself activities or hobbies. 


82.3 


•77.1 




45. 


SlttinO and thinkinil'-»HBU.flrAam!ni» 

wf»«ff(]i siiw (iiiinMiijf^uayiiiBflmiiig. 


/ J • D 


7 7 C 
/ / • D 




38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


35.8 


33.2 






political organization activities. 








39. 


Fraternal organization or iclub 


16.1 


21.2 






activities. 










Weighted sample 


. 6.8 


6.7 






percentages 
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Connunity Size Groups 



100000- 
499999 


50000- 
99999 


suburb 
500000 
car more 


siiburb 
100000- 

A. \J \J\J \J \J 

499999 


1 0000- 
49999 


2500- 
9999 


farm 


rural 
farming 


37.2 
69.6 


48.6 
63.7 


48.7 
68.4 


49.8 
72.4 


48.6 
69.3 


56^ 0 
63.5 


61 3 
60.1 


61 7 
68.0 


93.9 


86.9 ' 


94.1 


'91 .1 


93.6 


81.1 


92.6 


95.2 


73.7 ' 


67.1 


71.0 


72.8 


72.9 


77.3 


78.6 


so: 9 


54.8 


48.5 


55.7 


49.1 


48.7 


47.0 


53.2 


60.0 


85. 9 .. 


84. 1 


88 8 


94 2 


\J £t • ^ 




7n 




94 7 


90 9 


97 n 




Qd R 

-# *i . D 




P Q 7 


Q Q 9 
0 0 • 0 


76.9 
77.4 


72.7 

7 1:5 


75.1 

80. 6 


85.1 
11.9 


77.9 
69.4 


79. 6 
72.9 


74.5 
64. 3 


81.0 
65.8 


23.8 


30.2 


31.0 


25.6 


31.3 


35.8 


21.2 


30.5 


22.9 


24.0 


' 19.1 


23.3 


28.5 


20.2 


14.1 


19.0 


,15.0 


9.5 


6.6 


4.2 


14.8 


11.8 


14.2 


10.4 
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all of .these are, away- from-^hom'e activities whose availability might 
be higher in larger cities • The remaining arts related activities 
favor active participation and media presented activities which also 
support the availability hypothesis • 

One activity, singing, shows a slight tendency for higher parti- 
cipation in smaller communities. This result is complementary to the 
higher proportion of smaller community members who pursue church 
related activities • The relationship of choral and church activities 
was discussed earlier in this chapter • The only other leisure acti- 
vity for which there is generally higher participation levels in 
smaller communities is playing with children* 

Other non-arts activities which are more likely to be pursued in 
larger communities are reading, watching or reading news, day-dreaming, 
going to watch sports in person, and jogging, etc* None of these 
activities seems particularly oriented to larger cities, although 
several are more likely to^be pursued by individuals with higher 
education (TABLE 2.27). These are reading, watching or reading news, 
jogging and day-dreaming* This distinction is important because 
there is a slight positive relationship between community size and 
education level. 

Three socio-economic variables were also considered. The first 
of these is education level (TABLE 2.27). Education shows the highest 
nuiTtber of associations of any of the predictor variables. A total of 
14 of 22 arts related and 14 of 23 non-arts related show a positive 
relationship between level of education and the proportion of indivi- 
duals in each education group who participate in the activity . 
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That is, the higher the education level, the more likely the activity 
will be pursued. While these are not all perfect relationships, i.e., 
there is not necessarily an increase for each education group on each 
activity, the pattern is strong enough to suggest that , education level 
is the single most important of the SES/demographic predictors. In 
general, more people with higher education participate than those with 
less education. This is true for active and passive arts related acti- 
vities and for those activities done at home as well as those done away 
from home. A similar pattern is true for non-arts activities. 

While the overall pattern shows increases across all education 
groups, there are distinctive patterns within activities relative to 
where the major break in the trend occurs • For example^ a major 
break in symphony attendance occurs between high school grad (10* 4%) 
and some college (24*5%). Another lar^e jump occurs between those 
with post graduate attendance (32.6%) and Ph.D.^s (52*7%)*^^ For < 
opera attendance, on the other hand, the largest single difference 
is between some college (5*9%) and college grads (12%) • The major 
difference on attending choral concerts is between those with less 
than an 8th grade education (23. 9%) and those with an 8th grade edu- 
cation (42*3%). Similar patterns exist for other activities* There 
is, however, no obvious pattern across all activities* 

As a standard explanation for the large impact of education 
level, it is usually argued that as education increases: (1) indivi- 
duals expand their leisure horizons, learn about a wider variety of 
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Although the Ph*D* category is quite small. 
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" TABLE 2.27 
Proportion Participating in Each Activity 
During the Previous .12 Months by Education Level 









8+ 






grad * 


^ w o w 










not 














to- 8th grad HS 


arad HS 


CO llecre 


col 1 ecre 


^ 1> CIVkL 


PhD 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


6. 1 


10 . 7 


10 . 4 


24.5 


26 1 


^ ^ . u 


59 7 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


2.2 


4.3 


2.5 


5.9 


12 . 0 


16 . 7 


17.4 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


23.9 


42.3 


41.1 


39.0 


47 1 


46 5 


50 5 


25. 


Singing in or playing>for a chorus, choir, 


12.3 


25.0 


22.3 


20.2 


23.1 


12.2 


15.2 




or other singing group. 
















14. 


Going to jazz^concerts. 


2.2 


10.7 


10V6 


15.2 


15. 6 


25 . 6 


12 . 7 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 


8.9 


21.0 


15.7 


17 . 9 


25 . 3 


27 S 


14 7 




festivals. 
















24. 


Pfaying an instrument in a group or 


5.3 


3 4.9 


14. 1 


23 . 4 


21. 5 


22 . 5 


19. 5 




for your own entertainment or taking 


















music lessons. 
















10. 


Pkintino. drawino makino sculDturs 


14.4 


22.1 


25 0 




^ o . o 


28.1 


48.4 




uuin^ grvfinic ari, laKing pnoiograpns 


















(as art) or making films yourself. 
















J1. 


Doing craftt 


24.2 


34.9 


38.4 


41.5 


36.4 


47.2 


33.7 


n 


i aKing an Classes in paining. 


2.5 


-10. 4 


7 . 4 


12 . 7 


12. 4 


6 . 3 


21.5 




icuipiure, grapnics, iiim, o» grafts. 
















30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


2.4 


3.4\ 


6.0 


0.3 


26.2 


24 . 5 


16. 1 




performance. 
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uDiini ID • lOiK Qanctng performance. 


D m D 


o . / 


7.2 


7.6 


14-. 7 


17.7 


12.2 


26. 


Going to theater performance. 


12.0 


14.2 


21.4 


18.4 


44.1 


58. S 


51.4 


77 


Mciing jn piays or musicals, performing 


2.2 


5.0 


3. 9 


4 . 9 


11. 0 


7 . 3 


3.3 




in > danct group, taking lessons in either. 


















or proviQtng uensno tne scene support. 
















2. 


Writino novfli ttoriet nlivt nr 


6.9 


17.2 


X X . 0 


/ / . u 


O "3 "3 
/ O • O 


0 1 Q 






pot try, or taking classes in writing. 
















?• 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


11.1 


23.2 


26.9 


42.1 


56 . 5 


64 . 8 


81 4 




mohv or tf!iilntiira avhihite 


















Vlsltino mft avhlfaitf. 


17.6 


40.4 


d Q fi 

4 Z7 . O 




0 / . o 


ox . o 




9. 


iuuiiiiy uuiiuiri^, iic. iDi uisign or 




o o o 
6o . i 


A A C 


CI A 

51.4 


70.7 


71.7- 


— 3-8-. 9 




historic vtlue or vlsltino hittorv 


















tciflnct tit fftchnirfti mittAiimt 
















2a 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


42.2 


46.6 


47.9 


44.9 


63.6 


66.3 


78.3 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 
















23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


29.6 


31.6 


33.7 


35.0 


42.1 


56.5 


50.2 




or listening on the radio. 
















29. 


Listening to radio broadusts, your own 


28.8 


34.7 


32.7 


43.2 


52.3 


52.4 


83.2 




recordings or watching TV productions 


















of plays or poetry. 
















3. 


Taking cJatsts or anending lectures on 


2.2 


11.2 


5.7 


16.8 


28.4 


16.9 


25.8 



art hittory, litirtturt, itc, or bilonging 



to • llttftturt club. 
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TABLE 2.27 Continued 



1 Watching regufjr TV progrims day 
aifd night axctpt sports and ntws. 
21« Listinina to radio broadcasts of all 

Gthtrfnusk. 
^ 22. Usta.:in9 vO recordings. 
15« Going to rock or country and wtsttm 

or rhythm and bluts concerts* 
11 Going to fairs and csrnivals. 
28« Going to thamovias. 

R Watching sports on TV or listtning 
on radio. 

32. Goinji to watch spohi in parson. 
35.. Playing compt titiva sports. 

37. Jogiing, waight lifting or other 
exerctsa program. 

33. Camping, hiking, backi)Kking, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

40. Pfcnidng, visits to parks, toos, nature 
- Mlks,ordrhnngacarforpleHure. 

42. Playiiig with your children. 
36. Playing indoor activities or games 
with fronds and/or fatnily. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
ma mbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church^ated activities. 

44. - Playing with pets. 

1. Raiding (fiction bUiks, periodicals, 

and nonfiction). 
5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magatines. 
4i. Oo-it*yourieif Kttvities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or . 
political organitation activities. 

39. Fraternal orgenitation or club 
activities. 

- Weighted sample 
percentages 



to 8 th 


8 + 
not 

grad HS 


grad HS 


some 
college 


grad 
4 yr 
college 


post 

grad P.hD 


80.4 


91.6 


89.6 


87.4 


91.1 


91.8 96.1 


71.2 


78.8 


88.4 


88.6 


91.7 


88.0 91.4 


61.4 - 
15.1 


66.9 
33.7 


79.9 
■39.0 


81.-5 
40.1 


83.9 
28.5 


88.1 84.8 
43.8 14.2 


58 . 4 
38.2 


61. 3 
58.3 


63. 7 
73.5 


66.3 

81:7 


69.1 
81.7 


54.6 38.5 
.70.2 93.7 


57.4 


66.7 


78. i 


79.1 


83.3 


37.1 91.4 


30.8 
9.7 
25.7 


46.1 
15.7 
41.2 


50.3 
22.. 9 . 
44.6 


60.4 
28.8 
5 3. ,9 


60.5 
23.9 
57.1 


73.3 69.0 
35.3 52.3 
56.1 62.7 


40^ 


44.6 


58.4 


64.3 


65.4 


64.6 83.0 


60.0 


70^2 


81o2 


84.3 


73.9 


82.9 95.3 


44.0 
35.0 


52.2 
58.2 


55.9 
69.1 


49.0 
79.1 


44.6 
■ 76.2 


42.3 40.7 
75. a 90.0 


79.2 


89.0 


94.2 


96.1 


96.2 


.93.4 300. 0 


72.3 


77.8 


74.2 


73.0 


80.7 


69.1 62.5 


30.9 


52.3 


50.3 


63.9 


51.9 


59.1 51.6 


54.8 


72.6 


84.1 


90.3 


95.2 


94.9 93.7 


76.1 


92:6 


95.3 


94.8 


98.0 


96.3 DO.O 


72.6 
49.8 


71.8 
66.6 


77.8 
72.'-2 


79.5 
76. & " 


85.2 
83.7 


79,0 88.0 
85.3 56.5 


12.2- 


17.1 


30.2 


33.0 


40.0 


43.6 70.6 


8.2 


20.5 


18.0 


20.0 


39,6 


27.5 47.7 


7.2 


15.1 


40.8 - 


19.7 


9.1 


7.3 0.9 



leisure activities, and subsequently engage in more activities; (2) 
exposure is accompanied by a broader intellectual framework which 
presumably would lead individuals to pursue a wider variety of acti- 
vities? and (3) income increases, which permits the selection of a 
greater variety and more activities* There is probably some truth 
in all of these explanations, although our data do not permit testing 
the hypotheses directly • It is clear, however, that education is far 
from the only or even a dominant explanation for participation in most 
activities* While there is a tendency to increase, activity with edu- 
cation level for a wide variety of activities, differences, even be- 
tween highest and lowest levels, are often marginal* This is especi- 
ally true for non-arts activities where most participation levels are 
well above 50% even for the lowest groups* For arts related activi- 
ties the relative explanatory power of education may be somewhat 
stronger because the relative increases are much higher* For example, 
Ph*D**s were eight times more likely to attend symphonies and slightly 
less than eight times mora likely to attend operas than those with 
less than an 8th grade education* In cases where such differences 
exist, it seems as though the socialization power of the educational 
experienqe, if not its intellectual broadening role, iftust be a power- 
ful factor in subsequent leisure activity selection* Later analyses 
of the demand for increased participation in each activity and the 
reasons for not increasing activity levels* provide further evidence 
on this question* 

While income, or more accurately the absence of money, is often 
cited as a reason for not participating in a variety of leisure 
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activities, the first order comparisons across income groups presented 
in TABLE 2,2« show little of the expected cost orientation toward 
activity selection. For no activity is there. a consistent increase 
in the proportions participants as income increases. Instead, there ^ 
seem to be thresholds where large increases. in participation rates 
occur after substantial stability across lower income groups. For 
example, the top two income groups, over $20,000, are substantially 
more likely to attend symphonies than are individuals in the lower 
groups, under $20,000. Similarly, in only thei top" income group has 
more than 5% of the population attended an opera during the past year. 
The same pattern exists for attending ballets, folk dancing perfor- 
mances, and the theater among the arts related activities which are 
normally assumed to have some kind of cost or admission price. 

Two somewhat more consistent patterns occur for visiting art 
exhibits and touring buildings and museums, for these activities are 
generally associated with low cost. The patterns could reflect 
association between income level and both education and community 
size. Finally, among the arts activities, there is a tendency for 
increases in the rate of using media^ to pursue plays and poetry among 
those who earn more money. 

For the remaining leisure activities a similar kind of pattern 
exists. Only one activity, charity, volunteer work, shows a fairly 
linear increase as income increases. Others change in blocks just 
as the arts related activities did. Going to fairs and carnivals and 
going to the movies, for example, have a large increase at the^ $8,000 
per year breakpoint. Both are cost activities. On the other hand, 
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TABI,E 2.28 

Proportion Participating in Each Activity - 
During the Previous 12 Months by income Level 

Income Level • 

to 5001- 8001- 10001- 12001- 15001- 20001- Over 
• 5000 8000 10000 12000 15000 20000 30000 3000! 



17. 


Going to tymphony or chambir conctrtt. 1 3 . 


0 


9. 


5 


'17. 


8 


13. 


2 


\ 

1^.0 


13. 


9 


21. 


7 


32.5 


;> 18. 


Going to tn optra. 


4. 


6 


'2. 


5 


3. 


7 


3. 


5 


4l0 


5. 


2 




1 


17. a 


13. 


Going,io diorti concifts. 


38. 


7 


38. 


1 


39. 


2 


37. 


7 


42 1 1 


48. 


8" 


> 35. 


3 


45-. d 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
at othor tinging group. 


20. 


7 


23. 


9 


21. 


0 


25. 


4 


2218 

1 


17. 


9 


13. 


5 


23.4 


14. 


Going to jaiz conctrtt. 


9. 


8 


12. 


8 


20. 


9 


8. 


5 


I3J4 


10. 


7 


■ 10. 


0 


17.61 


• c 18. 


'Going to follc/tthnic conctrtt or 


21. 


0 


15. 


2 


15. 


4 


17. 


0 


21. 1 8 


18. 


0 


16. 


9 


22.0 




ftttivalt. 




























24. 

1 


Pitying an inttnimtnt in t group or - 
for your own tntirtainmtnt or ttking 


13. 


3 


16. 


4 


22. 


9 


20. 


4 


19.7 

1 . 


11. 


8 


16. 


5 


18.71 



9.2 


5.7 


4.6 


a. 2 


. 4;- 3 


6.7 


10,1 


25.5 


8.3 


4.0 


2.8 


11.3 


6.2 

i 


11.2 


'9.4 


14.9 


20.1 


19.5 


13.3 


27.6 


13.9 


23.1 


32.0 


44.9 


6.4 


2.2 


7.9 


5.9 


4.6 . 


- 3.9 


4.1. 


7.2 



* music Itwnt 

ia Mntinf^drawiof. miking sculpturi, 27.8 18.8 30.7 18.3 23;3 28.1 36.2 23. i 
doing graphical taking photographs ^ ^ ! 

(as art) or making films yoursalf . | 

11- Doingcraftt 31.0 30.2 49.5 38.5 36,L3 43.3' 42.2 

12- Taking art claws in painting. 11.2 6.4 11.7 5.3 5i.7 9.0 12.4 
•culptura, graphics, film. Of crafts, * J 

3a Going to a Mlat or modarn danca 
parformanca. 

31« Going to alfoJk dandng parformanca. 

1 

26« Going to thaatK parformanca. 
27. Acting in p^s or musicals, parf arming 

in a danct g^oup, taking lamns in titharr 

or providing|bahind tha scana support* 

2. Writing novaii^storin, plays, or is. 5 10.2 24.7 14.9 17.8 1,4.6 13.2 
poatry, or taking clasm in writing. 

I ' ' ' 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo* 22.5 25.2 33.5 28.0 30.2 39.1 41.5 

graphy or scufptura axhibitt - 

1 Visiting craft axhibits. 38.3 37.1 52.7 45.2 49.7 61.5 56.5 

1 Touring buildings, atcJordastgn or 36.0 36.7 46.4 35.4 53.0 52.1 66.1 

historic valua or visiting history, 

scianca or tachnicai musaumt 

2a Listaning on radio or watching on TV 47.5 52.2 52.1 

classical music, opara, or dancing. 
23. Watching pafformancas of jazz on TV 36.6 39.6 32.0 

or listaning on tha radio. 
29. Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 34.5 35.3^ 30.8 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poatry. ; 

3. Taking dassas or attandinglictures on 9.5 8.1 13.1 11.2 12. 6 3.5"' 12.9 15.2 
art history, titaretura, ate, or balonging 



39.9 


49.3 


54.2 


3! 3 


48.8 


35.1 


36.9 


30.7 


38.0 


40.4 


40.0 


33.7 


40.9 


'44.3 


47.9 



to a Httfaturt :lub. 
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TABLE 2.28 Continued 



4« Watdiinf rifulK TV programs day 
and nifhttxctpt sports and ntws. 
2h Listifrinf 10 radio broadcaiti of all 

othtrmusk 
22. Utttninf to rtcordingt 
IS. Goinf to rock or country and wtittrn 
or rhythm and blutt conctnt. 
' 19. Goinf to fairs and camivtit 
21 Goinf to thtmovits. 

t Wtotchinf iportsonTVorHsttninf 
on radio. 

32. Goinf to wotch sports in ptrion. 
35- Ptoylnf compttitivt sports. 

37. Joffinf, wtifht tiftinf ur othar 
. axtrdst profram. 

33. CMnpint hikinf, back-pKkinf * 
'huntinf^fishinf, ttc 

40. ^ Picnidnt visits to ptrki, 200i» nature 
walks, or drivinf a car for pittsure. 

42, Ployinf with your children. 

38. Pltyinf indoor actlvitits or ftmti 
with fritnds and/or family. ^ 

4t. Vtsitinf with fritndi or family 
mtmbtrs, writinf Ittttrs, talkinf 
to fritnds on tht phont, ttc 

34. Goinf to church or doing othtr 
churcintlattd activttlts. 

44. Pltyinf with ptts. ' 

1. fttodinf (fiction books, ptriodicals, * 

tnd nonfiction). 
S. Watching ntws and informaiion 
. progrems on TV or reading in 

ntwspaptri and ntws/mtgtiintt 

43. . Oo*it-youretlf actlvitits or hobbitt 

45. Sittinfxnd thinklng-day-drtaminf. 

38. Charity, itoluntttr, social strvict, or 
political organization actlvitits. 

39. Frettmtl orgtnliatldn or club 
Ktivititt 

Weighted sample 
percentages 



to 

,5000 


5001- 
8000 


8001- 
10000 


10001 
12000 


86, 1 


86« 8 


90.7 


90. 1 


70 . 7 


85. 6 


87.5 


87. 5 


6718 
32,3 


78.2 
37.2 


72.9 
35.0 


71.4 
31.6 


57.-8 
48 . 6 


56.4 

67.2^ 


70.2 
79. 3 


57.4 
73i4 


55.(5 


< 

67. 1 


79.2 


82 5 


3016 
1677 
38.4 


42.3 
13.9 
45.3 


50.6 
24.5 
44.6 


42.'l 
25.7 
41.8 


46.2 


41.6 


'55 3 




64.7 


75:3 


86.2 


74.0 


38.6 '48.4 
51.8' 62.6 


50.9 
69.4 


44.6 
60.1 


88.7 


93.2 • 

« 


92.7 


88.5 


75.7 


,66.1 . 


77.0 


71.4 


48.0 


52.6 


-50.7 


47.8 


72.8 


77.4 


82.7 


31.6 


83.0 


90.2 


Q"7 C 
> / . D 


y 7 . 2 


72.0 
65.9 


68.9 
68.5 


85.1 
74.6 


78.5 
77.3 


15.7 


20.9 


28.6 


29.9 


14.3 


11.0 


18.9 


15.5 


15.1 


13.2 


9.8 


8.7 



12001- 15,001- 20001- over 



15000 


20000 


30000 


30000 


89.7 


94.0 


94.0 


85.1 


89.7 


91.1 


91.1 


89.6 


78.6 
4 2. .6 


82.9 
39.2 


83.7 
35.0 


85.8 
• 33. \ 


72.4 
79.5 


66. 3 
73.6 


63.9 
81.3 


60.2 
81.1 


80.9 


83.4 


86.1 


84.7 


54.8 
•23.8 
45.4 


62.3 
2a. 0 
50.7 


65.9 
28.3 
' 54_.0 


74.1 • 

25.4 

51.5 


6-3.0 


63.6 


69.6 


68.0 , 


85.5 


82.4 


35\7 


82.5 


59.8 
74.7 


60.7 
76.9 


54.2 
75.2 


52.3 
79.3 


94 9 




OA 1. 


Q C C 
70 . 0 


76.1 


80.8 


68.1 


80.0 


57.6 


55.9 


51.7 


55,2 


89.5 


86.3 


87.9 


91.5 


96.7 


97.7 


■ 96.0 


97.0 


76.2 
76.2 


82.9 
77.7 


85.2 , 
75.8 

f 

39.2 . 


78-0 
72.9 


26.2 


32.3 


48.7 


22.3 


27.0 


27.2 


29.9 


12.1 


17.3 


11.8 


12.1 
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watching sports on TV breaks at the same point. There is no similar 
breakpoint for watching regular TV programs ; so this .is probably not 
the point where TV ownership or availability decreases. Watching 
less sports increases sharply at the $8,000 point, but then decreases 
•again before continuing the climb. Jogging and other exercise pro- 
grams seems to be more popular in the upper three income" groups., 
^ although the difference is not great. Camping, hiking, etc. shows 
a steady increase in participation with income, while playing indoor 
games breaks at two points; between the first and second groups and 
"between the fourth and' fifth groi?)S ($12,000 per year). 

On a more general level, the following observations about the 
role of income are relevant. First, higher income is usually indica- 
tive of higher participation rates for all activities. This pattern 
\<fas true for education groups as well. Since .maay activities are 
relatively costless, 'it seems likely that income is indicative of 
other characterijs.tics and attitudes aa. well as an ability to "afford" 
more leisure activity. The measure used in this table is of propor- 
tion of the population who participate in each activity, not the 
amount of participation, ^t each income level. This could mean that ^ 
wealthier people 'engage in more activities, but^do not necessarily ., 
have or take more leisure time. This interpretation is supported by 
some of the findings on, leisure clusters reported below. 

The second general observation is that the pattern of lowest 
proportional participation by the Ipwest income group among non-arts 
activities is not true for arts related activities. Only one activJL- 
ty, visiting art exhibits, "has lov/est participation among those with 
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incomes of $5,000 or less* One possible explanation for this distri- 
•butiqin 'is the higher percentage of students in the low income gioup* r 

'This subgroup is more likely to participate in arts related activi- 
ties and somewhat less likely to pursue the more traditional activi- 
ties which fall into the non-arts area* Another partial explanation 
is^ the potential youth of the subgroups* The historical analyses 
suggested that younger individuals are more likely to have participa- 
ted in arts related activities prior to their eighteenth birthday and, 

.therefore, may have a stronger motivation for the arts-related 
activities (than older, wealthier, but historically less active indi- 
vidujfls) . * . 

The filial socio-economic variable considered in this phase of the 

analysis is occupation* ' All occupations were divided into the seven 

. . - '35 
groups appearing in TABLE 2*29* Unlike education and income, a 

V 

*~ 'v 

hierarchy of occupation is difficult to identify* Groups like house- 
wives, retired persons and students defy any hierarchical categoriza- 
tion* -Even groups like white collar include occupations with widely 
differing educational and income levels* Thus, groups will be com- 
pared^ in distinct categories each with special characteristics that 
make' it different but not necessarily "higher" or "lower" than other 
.groups* 

. For 19 of the 22 arts related activities "students" have the 
highest participation rates* The exceptions are *'doing^ crafts" , where 

housewives hav6 by far the highest participation rate (50*4%), and two 

* » 

35T \ ^ 

These categories follow Bureau of the Census division of occupa- 
tiohs. They are described in detail in APPENDIX I. 
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TABLE 2.29 
Proportion Participating in lEach Activity 
During the Previous 12 Months by Occupation 

Occupation Group 

white blue house- re- 

collar collar farm service wives tired students 



17. 


yGoing to symphony or chimbsr concerts. 


20. 


6 


10. 6 


0.0 


16. 


2 


12 


. 3 


10 . 


4 


32 . 


2 




/ Going to an opira. 


8. 


1 


1.3 


10.4 


6. 


3 


4 


.1 


2. 


3 


11. 


7 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


39 . 


0 


39 . 4 


28 . 7 


3*7 . 


4 


41 


.4 


39. 


6 


.52. 


1 


Zd. 


Singiog Jn or playing for i chorus, choir, 


18 . 


6 


23.2 


49 . 3 


26 . 


2 


19 


.4 


11. 


4 


37. 


6 




or othir singing group. 


























14. 


Going to \m concerts. 


13 . 


7 


13.9 


9.0 


16. 


7 


6 


.9 


3. 


6' 


23. 


9 


16. 


Going to folk/athnic concerts or 


21. 


3 


14 . 1 


25. 3 


26. 


2 


13 


.6 


10. 


9 


26. 


6 




fastivifs. 


























,24. 


Playing an instrument in a^roup or 


17. 


0 


13.7 


12.8 


17. 


7 


12 


.8 


^5. 


1- ■ 


48. 


8 




for your own entertainment or taking 




























music lassonL 


























to. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 


27. 


7 


25.7 


32.1 


34. 


9 


ly 


.3* 


11. 


4 


46. 


8 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 




























(as art) or making films yoursalf. 


























ti 


. Doing craftt 


36. 


4 


29.7 


18.1 


29. 


5 


50 


.4 


34. 


0 


35. 


9 




Taking art classas in painting. 


8 . 


0 


3. 9 


0 . 0 


6 . 


3 


13 


2 


4. 


1 


17. 


4 




sculpturt, graphics* film, or crafts. 


























<>u. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


11 . 




A C 
4 . J 


0 . 0 


15 . 


3 


7 


. 2 


4 . 


6 


17 . 


7 




performance. 


























31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


9. 


6 


6.6 


5.8 


11. 


0 


• 4 


.5 


7. 


0 


19. 


4 


26. 


Going to theater perfornfence. 


30. 


3 


17.6 


20.7 


23. 


5 


19 


.6 


24. 


9 


43. 


4 


27. 


Acting in pleys or musicals, performing 


5. 


7 


1.3 


0.0 


5. 


6 


2 


.6 


2. 


7 


21. 


7 




in a danct group, taking lessons in either. 














f 














Of providing behind the scene support. 


















• 








2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


16. 


0 


12.1 


2.5 


19. 


9 


13 


.6 


9. 


1 


48. 


6 




poetry, or taking clesses in writing. 


























7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


41. 


2 


23.0 


21.8 


31. 


4 


28 


.3 


27. 


6 


4-9. 


8 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 


























8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


54. 


3 


36. 5 


31.2 


35. 


4 


55 


.3 


38. 


9 


53. 


6 




• iiuiiii^ uuiiuiny*, 8ic. lur Qssign or 


54 . 


5 


38.7 


40.3 


42 


4 


47 


1 • 


33 


9 


57 


5 

•J 




historic vaiue or visiting history. 




























science or technical museums. 


























20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


52. 


l' 


39.4 


54.7 


60. 




51 


.2 


50. 


8 


50. 


1 




cfassicai music, opera, or dancing. 


























23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


39. 


1 


36.9 


53.9 


42. 


0 


26 


.8 


35. 


2 


34. 


3 




or listening on the radio. 


























29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


38. 


7 


35.0 


44.0 


41. 


5 


33 


.9 


42. 


0 


51. 


9 




recordings or watching TV productions 




























of plays or poetry. 


























3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


11. 


9 


7.1 


21.8 


10. 


6 


8 


.1 


3. 


1 


33. 


8 




art hlitory, literature, etc., or belonging 




























to a literature club. 




















»• 






O 










-L u o 


✓ 
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TABLE 2.29 Continued 



4« « Watching rtgular TV progrims diy 
^ / and night ixcf pt sports and ntws. 
" 2i« , Listining to radio broadcasts of all 
othar music, ■ 
- 22. Listaning to n cording! 
15« Going to rock or country and wtstarn 

fit rhythm md bluas concarts. 
19. Going to fairs and ornivals* 
28« Going to thamovias* 

& Watching sports on TV or listan i ng 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in parson. 
Playing compttitiva sports. 

37. Jogging, waight lifting or other 
axarcisa program. 

33. Camping, hiking, baek-paclcing, 
huntina, fishing/atc. 

40« ncnicmg, visits'to parks, zOos, natura 
waiks, or driving a car for plaasura. 

42. Playing with your children. 

36r Playing indoor Ktivitias or. gamas 
with fritndsand/or^imiiy. 
' 41. Visiting with friands or family 
mtmbars, writing lattars, talking 
to friands on tha phona, ate. 

34. Going to church or doing othar 
church^tad Ktivitias. 

44. Playing with pats. 

1. Raiding (fiction books, pariodicals, 
and nonflction). 

5. Watching naws and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
nawspeparsand naws/magazirlas. 

43. Oo«it«yoursalf activities or hobbias, 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, voluntm, social sarvica, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample 
percentages 
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white 
collar 


blue 
collar 


farm 


service 


house- 
wives 


re- 
tired 


studen 


88.1 


92.0 


88.1 


82.8 


87.8 


89.0 


96.9 


.90.6 


89.7 


94.5 


8?. 9 


82.4 


64.7 


92.0 


81.0 
37.8 


78.9 
45.7 


91.9 
43.7 


76.8 
37.2 


72.6 
24.1 


54.0 
14.0 


92.9 
60.3 


62.1 
78.4 


67.7 
76.6 


83.0 
61.8 


71.7 
72.6 


63.8 
63*6 


49.2 
34.0 


70.2 
92.9 


82 7 




0 / . D 


0 ^ • O 


03 . i 


74 . 1 


79. 1 


60.0 
24.0 
53.3 


57.2 
34. 0 
41.5 


55.7 
' 14. 5 
35.4 


54.3 

■ ' 19. 5 
36.9 ' 


38.2 
9 . 9 
43.8 


26.3 
5 0 
18.6 


72.5 


62 . 7 


64 . 5 


52. 1 


53.0 


47.8 


32.6 


78.0 


81.0 


81^.5 


76.0 


" 82.9 


76. 8 


61 . 5 


88.5 


43.0 
76.1 


37.2 
66.8 


92.4 
71.7 


4,63 . 7 
*70.5 


65'.' 2 
63.5 


33.4 
■49.1 


m 


94.1 


91.9 


96.9 


87.7 


92.7 


90.9 


97.3 


71.7 


74.6 


86.2 


76.6 


.74.3 


78.3 


73.3 


53.7 


53.5 


42.2 


53.3 


48.3" 


39.9 


65.4 


86. S 


78.6 


74.7 


81.1 


82.4 


68.9 


92.8 






87.6 


93.4 


89.8 


92.4 


95.1 . 


76.5 
75.5 


76.2 
68.8 


80.0 
68.8 


66.9 
74.2 


81.6 
69.3 


83.2 
53.6 


77.6 
89.7 


32.6 


26.9 


27.7 


36.5 


32.2 


21.8 . 


28.9 


23.5 


p.l 


18.1 


19.9 


16.1 


36.0 


26.9 


36.3 


16.5 


1.5 


5.2 


23.5 


8.3 


8.5 



15.4 



media oriented activities, listening to or watching on radio/TV 
classical music and jazz. However, some of this participation is 
probably more classroom than leisure oriented* Subsequent movement 
into regular jobs seems to produce changes in those patterns* 

Other patterns are difficult to identify* Retired persons are 
generally less likely to engage in the active pursuits (just as older 
individuals in the earlier analyses of age differences) . They are 
less likely to be in the lowest participation levels for the home/ 
media oriented activities* "Housewives" are very craft oriented/ with 
more than 50% both doing crafts and visiting craft exhibits. They 
are not, however, more likely to be media oriented (TV, radio, etc.) 
than other occupation groups, i.e., they are not necessarily stay-at- 
homes. With the exception of crafts and singing/choral activities, 
"housewives" do tend to trail white collar workers (both male and . 
female) in participation in the other arts related activities. 

Service workers are very mixe<^ in terms of their relative parti- 
cipation levels across all arts related activities. They are more 



likely than white collar workers to sing, go to jazz and folk/ethnic 
concerts, paint, go to ballet or folk dancing performances, write and 
use the home media for arts activities. They are less likely to do 
passive visual arts activities, attend classes, do crafts, and attend 
symphonies or operas. Blue collar workers generally have lov;er parti- 
cipation rates for arts related activities, but not always. As 

Although the earlier historical discussion suggests that a 
changing trend (upward) in youthful participation in arts related 
activities may be a factor in higher rates for this younger group 
of respondents, i.e., it's not only the classroom. 
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. suggested above, there is little overall pattern in arts related par- 
ticipatio.n levels based on occupational group differences. 

Non-arts activities are much like arts activities in that students 
are generally more likely to participate in all activities (even watch- 
ing TV) arid retired people are^usually least likely to be participants. 
Some interesting exceptions to this rule show farmers with the highest 
proportions going to fairs and carnivals, playing with their children, 
and going to church {all\^amily 'oriented activities) and retired 
persons with the highest proportion pursuing do-it-yourself activities. 

Some collapsed category analyses, using the active/passive and 
home/ away dimensions, were done in an effort to identify underlying 
„ Patterns, particularly to search for differences in the main occupa- 
' ^ .fcipn- group s^ To a large degree, these analyses confitmed individual 
activity 4>atterns, i.e., when one group had a higher overall partici- 
pation rate, the rates on 'active, passive, home, and away activities 
were a/iso likely to be higher ."^^ A ratio of mean percent perticipa- 
tion in- active pursuits over percent participating in passive pursuits 
provides some interesting, if not unexpected, results across occupa- 

tipn groups for arts related activities • All groups have higher 

^ / . . . ■ 

^verage participation rates for passive activities than for active 

' pursuits • However, this ratio is highest for retired persons and 

white collar workers (2.0 and 1*52 respectively) and lowest for college 

^ p ' * 

^^Farmers, however, comprise only 1.5% of the weighted sample. 

38^ . ■ 

Comparisons were made using group mean participation rates for 

each activity which fell clearly into one of the groups. 



TABLE 2.30 

Active to Passive Peurticipation Ratio for 
Arts Related Activities by Occupation Group 



white blue house- 
collar collar farm service wives retired students 

■ Average Percent 
, for Passive 

Activities 28-97 21-64 24.50 27-82 24-05 22.37 37.87 

«» 

Average Percent 
for Actiye 

Activities 19.00 15.66 19,27 20.01 18.76 11.11 36.69 



Active to 
Passive Partici- 
pation Ration 



1.52 1.38 1.27 1.39 1.28 2.01 1.03 



i5 
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students (103). (See TABLE 2.30.) These results reflect the general 
dominance of passive over active participation proportions in all 
groups but the students. For other demographic socio-economic vari- 
ables the pattern across groups is similar. Younger people are more 
likely to have a high ratio. Of course, analysis is conducted on 
grouped data' using conceptually developed groups. .This participation 
pattern created in these groupings are not necessarily reflecting how 
people divide their time. 



Summary /Cone lus ion s 

The foregoing analyses have presented a description of leisure 
activity patterns in terms of both individual activities and clus- 
te;rs of individuals who exhibited similar leisure activity patterns 
over the past year. The analyses have included the historic pattern 
of participation as well as descriptions based on various individual 
characteristics. Four general conclusions seem possible: 

(1) Arts related activities still trail non-arts activities by 
a wide margin in terms of the proportion of individuals who have en- 
gaged in the activity during the past year and in terms .of the propor- 
tion of leisure time devoted to the activities, although the somewhat 
broader categories used for non-arts activities may attenuate that 
conclusion. 
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(2) Historical participation patterns are very important in 
current participation patterns ; particularly for arts related 
activities where earlier participation, especially prior to age 18/ 
are among the best predictors and seem to offer the greatest poten- 
tial for explaining adult behavior in leisure activity selection. 

(3) Most people pursue an undirected leisure activity pattern, 
with no particular small group or set of activities dominating. As 
far as the present data permit, the most reasonable explanation for 
this seems to be the availability of specialized activities, 
historical patterns, and a general habitual pattern of leisure 
activity which is not focused or intensive. To pursue this inter- 
pretation, it appears that people may "fall into" leisure activities 
rather than pursue them with special purpose. Many people may have 
a variety of "interests" which they pursue only occasionally. The 
remainder of the time they stay home dividing time between TV, 
family, friends and some do-it-yourself pursuits. These are always 
the available leisure activities. This interpretation is obviously 
extended beyond available results and requires further testing using 
more detailed data. ' 

(4) The single best socio-economic or demographic predictor is 
education level, with regular differences associated with increasing 
education, especially in the arts related activities. Other SES/ 
demographic characteristics "explain" other participation differences 
but the pattern is varied. Particular surprises in this regard are 
the failure pf income level to account for greater differences, 
especially between activities and clusters that usually have notable 
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cost. ,dif f erences . 

All of these analyses need further explanation and additional, 
more directed data for verification. The clustering of individuals 
into activity types or styles seems to have the greatest potential 
in this regard. We need to know much more about the undirected 
groups who constitute more than half of the population in the South. 
If we assume that the individuals in the directed clusters are the 
"hardcorfe" participants in each of those areas, it is the undirect- 
ed group that -will provide the greatest potential for increased 
activity. In the next chapter, we examine the question of Isisure - 
for increased participation in terms of specific 'questions on that 
subject asked of all survey respondents. 
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CHAPTER 3 
DEM^D FOR INCREASED PARTICIPATION 
IN LEISURE ACTIVITIES 



As part of our goal to examine the demand for increased parti- 
cipation in leisure activities', respondents, were asked to specify 
the extent to which they would like to increase their level of parti- 
cipation in each of the forty-five activity groups, A four-point 
, response scale was used to identify the strength of the demand. The 
range of this scale was from 0 (would not like to increase participa- 
tion levels) to 3 (one of the four or five activities would most like 
to increase). This chapter will be devoted to describing and analyz- 
ing the responses to this question. The analysis will proceed in the 
same sequence used in the previous analysis of current participation 
patterns. First, we will describe demand for increased participa- 
tion in specific activities. Second, we will look at the pattern of 
increased demand by using factor and cluster analyses as described in 
Chapter 2. Third/ an historical analysis, looking at demand for 
increased participation in terms of previous participation history 
will be presented. Finally, individual demand patterns 
will be examined in terms of socio-economic and demographic 
characteristics. Before presenting these analyses, however, a brief 
description of the logic for this particular approach to examining 
demand is in order. 

There are obviously many v;ays to look at the question of how to 
identify future demand for leisure activities. The approach used in 
this study was driven by two primary considerations. First, there 
was a strong interest in change from current levels of participation. 
Second, the strength of the desire for change was thought to be a 
major factor in determining the probability for changes in behavior. 



The former factor is crucial because one of the objectives of the 

study is to identify ways to reduce barriers to increased partigipa- , 

tion.^ An assumption in this approach is that, other things. being 

equal, participation levels will remain relatively constant from one 

year to the next if barriers are not withdra^m. This ignores, for | 

the moment, such .factors as; changing population characteristics and 

values regarding leisure activities. While projections based on such 

2 

factors are valuable, they ignore specific problems and reasons for 
not increasing participation levels in a population with current SES 
characteristics. There is also an implicit assumption, in the absence 
of longitudinal data, that the nature of the future demand will look 
much like current demand and that solution to future demand problems 
will lie- mostly in increasing availability. It is obvious that there 
are many other problems involved in increasing participation levels 
that may be solved by enf^rely different kinds of intervention 
approaches (policies). Our intention is to identify some of these 
problems. 

Second, there is always difficulty in translating expressed 
interest or desire into action. Thus, simply asking respondents if 

^Specific barriers v;ill be discussed in detail in Chapter 4. 
2 

Of course, such projections are also possible using data collec- 
ted in this study. If it is assumed that the relationship between 
particular socio-economic and demographic characteristics is constant, 
it is possible to project changes in aggregate consumption based on 
changes in the population distribution of the characteristics. 
However, such projections are based on a static model. The avail- 
ability of longitudinal data could help to reduce the severity of the 
assumption by providing a test of assumptions about changes in the 
relationships betv/een the leisure behavior and the characteristics. 
But even this approach assumes consistency in the direction of the 
change and ignores numerous other factors which could influence lei- 
^ "ure activity choices. iRo 
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they are interested in participating more, or in a new activity, will 
produce many more positive responses than subsequent behavior changes, 
Fo/ this reason the survey was designed with an opportunity foir indi- 
viduals to specify degrees of desire to increase participation. We 
assume that a simple expression of interest in increasing participa- 
tion* will lead to behavior changes in relatively few cases. On the 
other hand, a strongly expressed desire has a higher probability of 
being translated into behavior changes (although it is still not 
•possible to translate the strong desire into a specific probability). 
The analyses in this Chapter deal with both levels of desire to in- 
crease participation in particular leisure behaviors or patterns of 
behavior. The following chapter attempts to relate the intensity of 
desire for increase in participation with specific reasons for not 
having done so in the past. . ^ 

General Demand for Increased Participation 

The most general demand can be expressed in terms of the pro|5or- 
tion of individuals who express some interest in increasing their 
participation in each leisure activity. This demand estimate is pre- 
sented in TABLE 3.1. The most useful analysis of this table is in 
comparative terms. Initially the most noticeable feature of the 
table is that the rankings (column 2) fall into two very distinct 
groups: Those activities with relatively higher demand; the non-arts 
activities; and those activities with lower demand for increased par- 
ticipation, the arts related activities. Thus, demand for increased 
participation follows current participation. This result suggests a 

9^- ' 1 
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TABLE 3.1 



Proportion of Individuals Indicating Desire 
to Increase Participation 



% who desire 
increase 
in participation 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choral concerts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othtr singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 
festivalt 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music teisons. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doipg graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performance. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts^ photo* 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical rpuseums. 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 

or listening on the radio.^- 
29. Listening to radio broatfcasts, your own 

rnordings or watcfiini) TV productions 

of plays or.poetry. 

3. . faking classes or attendinglectures on 
art history, litarature, etc.,'or bsiongmg 
to a literature club. 



21. 
15. 
32, 
21. 



18.7 
22.2 

30.3 



34.6 



46.5 
26.7 



18,0 

19.9 

38.9 
15.1 

17.8 

34.5 

39.3 
45.4 

23.2 
17.0 
22.9 

20.4 



ranking of 
number who 
desire increase 

35 
43 
23 
34 

38 
33 

24 



20 



9 
26 



39 

3,7 

18 
43 

40 

21 

17 
11 

30 
41 
32 

36 
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TABLE 3.1 Continued 



% who desire 
increase 
in participation 



4. Watchin9 riQuiar TV programs day 
and night axcapt sports and ntw\. 

21« Ltstaning to radio broadcasts of all 

othar muttc. 
22« Listaning to racordingL 
• 1S« Going to rock or country and wastern 

or rhythm and blues concerts. 
. 19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies* 

6« Watching sports on TV or listenmg 
on radio. 

32. Going to mtth sports in person* 

35. Playing compatitivt sportt. 

37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 

33« Camping, hiking, back-packing, 

. hunting, fishing, etc * 
40. Plcnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
wtlks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

42. Playing with your children. * 

36. Playing indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41« Visiting with friends or family - 
mtmbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to churctfbr doing other 
church^ateo activities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reeding in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. Do-it>yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 




political organization activities. 
39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



40.9 
56.8 

24.5 

48.0 
24.9 - 
44.3 

62.0 ' 

62.8 

38.4 
44.4 

56.4 

51.6 
23.0 
61.5 
46.0 

57.6 
16.0 

29.9 

14.0 



ranking of 
number who 
desire increase 

^ 27 , 
22 

14 
14 

16 
5 

■ / 29 

( 

8 
28 

13 

2 
1 



19 
12 



7 

31' 
3 
10 

4 
42 

25. 

45 
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strong relationship between what people are doing now and what they 
would like to do more of in the future. It also suggests that high 
levels of participation in particular activities is not a sign of 
satiation. Clearly the percentages of those desiring inei'reases in 
many of the non-arts activities indicate that much of the demand 
comes from those v/ho are already part'lcipating. This relationship 
was already examined in the last chapter and will be explored further 
in the present chapter in the context of direct comparisons of past 
leisure behavior and demand for increased levels of activity. 

In more concrete terms, in 14 of the 23 non-arts activities more 
than 40% of the population would like to increase their level of 
participation. This same level of demand is achieved in only two of 
the arts related activity groups, doing crafts (45.5%) and touring 
buildings and museums (45.4%). . The highest Ijevels of demand occur 
for active outdoor activities, like camping, hiking, hunting, picnick- 
ing, visits to parks, etc., and for do-it-yourself activities. The 
one exception to this trend is reading. The orientation toward 
active pursuits is in slight contrast to current behavior, v/hich is 
more oriented toward passive leisure pursuits. 

The trend to favor increases in active pursuits is less evident 
in arts related activities, where only tv/o of the five activities 
with the highest proportions desiring an increase are active (doing 
crafts and painting/ etc.) 

There are, of course, several other useful ways to examine 
patterns and interpret results. One important approach is j:o compare 
the proportion who desire an increase vw.th the proportion who already 
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participated irt'the past year. This comparison* shows that in 16, of 
the 22 arts -related activities more people desire ai) increase than 
currently ^participate • *This is true for only 4 of the' 23 non-arts 
activities. (Compar^ TABLES 2-1 and 3.1.) 

In another approach the desire for increased participation for 
arts related activities may be viewed independently from other acti- 
vities. From this perspective it is possible to argue that not less 
than 15% of tlie population desires some increase in, their level of 
participation for every arts related activity. Even allowing for 

sample error and a tendency to inflate responses to questions like 

3 - ' 
these, this represents a substantial interest in this broad cate- 

^ gory of leisure . activities. 

\ 

There are ^Iso several interesting results within the arts area. 
For example, fiv^e of the six activities with the highest proportion 
desiring an increase in participation are visual arts (going to the 
theater is the exception). Two .of these activities are active (paint- 
ing and doing crafts) and three are passive (visiting art exhibits, 
visiting craft exhibits, and touring buildings and museums). Darling 
events, musical activities, and media performances (radio and TV) bf 



. the arts are the three groups least likely to have high desire for 
increased participation. 

A somewhat more precise breakdown of the demand for increased 
participation is presented in TABLE 3.2. This table shows the pro- 
portion of the population expre^ssing small, moderate, and strong 

^Inflated results may be a consequence of the "social desirability" 
of many of the arts related activities. 
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TABLr 3-2 

Strength of Desire to Increase Participa-tion 
in Each Activity 



% with 

small 

desire 

17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 12 . 5 

18. Going to in open. 8*7 

13. Going to choral concerts. 19 . C 
25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. H • ^ 

or other singing group. 

14. Going to ja2z concerts* 11 • 7 
16. Going to folk/t thnic concerts or 15.9 

festivals. 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 10.9 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music lastons. 



ranking of 
% with % with activities on 
moderate strong basis of % with 
desire desire strong desire 



5.3 3.4 32 

-3.6 2.8 35 

7.5 5.7 22 

4.6 5.8 20 

4,2 2.8 35' 

3.8 2.6 38 

8.6 10.8 10 



10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculptura, 


14.6 


11.6 


8.4 


14 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 












'(as art) or making films yourself. 










11. 


Doing crafts. 


20.4 


14.2 


11.^ 


8 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting, 


13.0 


7.3 


6.3 


18 




sculpturt, graphics, film, or craftsv^ 










30. 


Goifig to a ballet or modern danct 


11.1 


4.3 


2.7 


37 




performance. 












Going to a folk dancing performance. 


X J • J 


D . Z 


1 . 4 


45 


2& 


Going to theattr performance. 


20. 6 


11.3 


7.1 


15 


27. 


Acting In plays or musicals, performing 


6.7 


4.0 


4.4 


29 




in a danct group, taking lessons in either. 












or providing behind tha scent support. 










2. 


Writing novels, storitt, plays, or ^ 


9.0 


4.3 


4.6 


27 




poetry, or taking classts in writing. 










7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


22.6 


8.1 


3.8 


31 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 










8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


24.9 


9.5 


5.0 


25 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


27.1 


12.2 


6.2 


19 




historic value or visiting history. 








< 




science or technics! museums. 










2a 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


13.9 


6.3 


~ 3.0 , 


34 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 










23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


10.8 


4.4 


1.8 


43 




or listening on the radio. 










29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


14.4 


6.2 


2.4 


40 




rtcordingi or watching TV productions 












of plays or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


13.4 


4.4 


2.6 


38 




art History, literature, etc., or belonging 












to a literature club. 
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TABLE 3.2 Continued 



Strength of Desire to 
in Each 



% with 

small 

desire 



Increase Participation 
Activity 



4, 

2t 

11. 
15. 

19« 
28« 

6. 
32. 

33« 
40. 



42, 



36. 
41. 

34. 
44« 

1. 
5. 

43. 
45. 

38. 
39. 



Watching riQulir TV programs day 
and night axctpt sports «nd ntwi 
Ititining to radio broadcasts of all 
.othff music. 
Ufttning to rtcordings. 
Going to rock or country and westtrn 
or rhytftm and btuts concerts. 
Going to fairs and carnivals. 
Going to thtmovin. 

Watching sporu on TV or listening 
on radio. 

Going to MMtch sports in person. 

Playing compe titivt sports. 

Jogging, Might lifting or other 

f xircist program. 

Camping^ hiking, backi>acking, 

hunting, fishing, ate 

Plcnicing, visits to parks* zoos, nature 

walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

Playing with your children. 
Playing indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 
Visiting with friends or family 
numbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc 
Going to church or doing other 
church-ratated Ktivities. 
Playing with pets. 

Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonf iction). 
Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazinet. 
Oo-it*yourstlf activities or hobbies. 
Sitting and thinking-daytdreaming. *** 




Charity, volunteer, socrti service, or 
political organization activities. 
Fraternal orgenization or club 
acttvitiet 



17.6 

20.2 

22.5 
20.9 

26.2 
28.4 

13.7 

25.0 
11.9 
21.5 

20.7 

32.3 



11.2 
27.0 

27.7 



22.3 
14.5 
32.5 
27. -6 

24.8 
10.0 

19.8 
8.8 



% with 

moderate 

desire 

5.6 

4 

7.8 

12.5 
11.2 „ 

10.3 
16.4 

5.9 

13.8 
7.2 

12.1' 

18.5 
19.2 



10.5 
12.2 

16.0 



15.2 
5.2 
13.9 
12.0 

18.8 
4.0 

6.1 
3.5 



ranking of 
% witxi activities on 
strong basis of % with 
desire strong desire 



2.1 

5.4 

6.4 
9.2 

4.5 
12.0 

4.9 

9.8 
5.8 
10.7 

22.8 

11.3 



16.8 
5.1 

12.5 



14.1 
3.3 

15.1 
6.4 

14.1 
2.1 

4.0 
1.7 



41 
23 

16 

13 

28 
7 

26 

12 
20 
11 

1 

9 



2 

24 



4 

33 
3 

16 

4 

41 

30 , 
44 
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desires to increase participation in each activity. This distinction 
is important for the reason discussed above (i.e., as an indicator of 
the likelihood of behavioral change) and because it shows some inter- 
, egting differences in the level of desire for increase within activi- 
ties. Of particular interest is the difference between small and 
moderate desire, on the one hand, and strong desire on the other. 
The ranking of the proportion with strong desire for increasing par- 
ticipation provides an overall perspective on changes from TABLE 3.1. 
Among arts\related activities, playing an instrument (24 to 10), 
painting, drawing, etc* (20 to 14), taking art classes (26 to 18) and 
going to the theater (18 to 15), show substantial increases in their • 
relative positions. Touring buildings and museums and visiting craft 
exhibits, on the other hand, show a substantial decline (11 to 17 and 
17 to 25 respectively) • ^ "-^ ^ • - 

Over all activities there is still a substantial difference 
between the arts related and non-arts leisure pursuits. The mean 
percentage with strong desire to increase participation for arts re- 
lated activities is 4.79, -while for non-arts activities it is 8.7. 
* Camping, etc. is still the area where Strongest desire for in- 
crease exists. However, other areas, like picnicking, etc., have 
shown a major decline. These changes suggest an interesting distinc- 
tion between those activities for which there is a general, though 
not particularly intense desire to increase activity levels and those 
which are most likely to have adherents with a strong desire to in- 
crease participation. Among arts related activities, playing an 
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instrument, painting, and taking art classes exhibit such a pattern. 
Among non-arts activities, intensity of desire seems to be highest 
for camping, etc., playing with your - children, going to church, and 
do-it-yourself activities. These differences may reflect a more 
realistic probability that a particular activity will be increased 
in subsequent months depending on the reasons for not increasing par- 
ticipation levels in the past. 

Viewed from the other side, for some activities the largest 
group desiring an increase have only a small desire. This group might 
be ^Itpected to be least sincere and least likely to pursue their 
expres'sed desire. Activities x^ith a high ratio of individuals with 
a small clesire include going to symphonies, going to folk concerts, 
vig:0fin^ art exhibits, touring buildings and museums, and the three 
r^^i^/C^ atts related activity groups. One interpretation of these 
res?ults is that several of these activities (specifically, attending 
symphony concerts^/ art exhibits and going to museums) fall into a 
"should do" set of activities. These are activities which many people 
may feel an obligation to pursue because of social or other external 
pressures, but which are not really within the scope of personal 
interests. Some evidence supporting this interpretation is provided 
in Chapter 4 where reasons for not participating are examined. To 
anticipate somewhat, a major distinction among these reasons is 
betv/een those that suggest real barriers, e.g. availability, distance 



'The pattern was determined by using a ratio of those with strong 
desire over "-.hose with small or moderate desire. Any value above .3 
is considered to show strong desire for that activity group. 
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or cost, and those which are indications of personal preference, e.g. 
"don't have the tiirie" and "like to do other things more." More reli- 
ance on the latter group would be expected among those expressing only 
a small desire to increase participation or among those who are feel- 
ing an external obligation to identify a desire to increase some 
socially desireable activity group. 

The Structure of Desire for Increased Participation 

The techniques used to identify the structure of desire for in- 
creased participation are the same as those used to describe the 
structure of current participation. The initial step used factor 
analysis to define the major dimensions of leisure activity in the 
population. This analysis shows the kinds of activities that are 
likely to be associated in the minds of people making choices about 
changing their current leisure activity patterns. The second analy- 
sis grouped individuals who identified with the same factor or fac- 
tors, the cluster analysis. This analysis describes groups of indivi- 
duals who are similar in the kinds of changes they would like to make 
in their leisure activities. It does not provide a picture of final 
desired activity distributions because the initial level of partici- 
pation is not controlled. Thus, an individual who attended a few 
visual arts activities in the past, but who had a strong desire to 
increase activity in "that area, could be in the same cluster as some- 
one who had extensively participated in visual arts activities and 
has a strong desire to increase participation. As used here, the^'^^ 
analysis was designed to focus on the change or increase in participa- 
tion levels rather than on participation pattern changes. The question 

o ^ ^ 3 
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of pattern change is addressed in the next section of this chapter 
which examines the issues of historical development of leisure par- 
ticipation and desires. 

The Factor Structure of Desire for Increased Participation ^ 

.TABLE 3.3 shows Eigen values and proportion of explained variance 
for -each of the ten factors used in he solution to be described here. 
Unlike the analysis for current participation, the ten-f actor^olu- 
tion was the logical choice for the rotated solution, primarily be- 
cause it met the most commonly used criterion for selecting the number 
of factors to be rotated, i,e. , rotate all factors whose Eigen value 
equals or exceeds 1,0. The total variance accounted for by the ten 
factors is 55.3%, which is substantially higher than was true for the 
current participation factor analysis using the ten-factor solution.^ 
As subsequent description will demonstrate, the factors themselves 
seem to have more logical tightness than was true for the participa- 
tion factors • This may reflect people's ability to put more order in 
the selection of things they would like to do than was possible in 
the selection of leisure activities they actually pursue.'' This 



5 

The correlation matrix used to construct this factor analysis is 
reproduced in APPENDIX F. 

^Although the 15-factor solution accounted for almost 53% of the 
total variance. 
7 . . 

Logxc, m this context, means the degree to which activities seem 
to fit together substantively and functionally. Some primary examples 
include: visual arts activities; performing arts activities; sports 
and outdoor activities, home versus'*:away activities, and active" versus 
passive activities. Groupings such as this seem to be in conflict with 
a model of a leisure activity Renaissance man, who would seem to be 
located in the undirected cluster in the previous analysis. 
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TABLE 3-3 



Eigen Values and Proportion of Variance 
Explained for the 10-Pactor Solution . 
in the ?actor Analysis of the Level 
of Oesire for Increased Participation 
for All Leisure Activities 

•» 

Proportion of 



Factor Eigen Value Variance . Explained 

1 8.27 20.6 

2 3.82 8.5 

3 2.09 ' 4.6 

4 1.87 4.2 

5 1.68 3.7 

6 1.45 3.2 

7 1.25 2.8 

8 1.23 2.7 

9 1.16- 2.6 
10 1.05 2.3 

Total = 55.3 
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explanation corresponds to a general model of leisure behavior which 
assumes that current behavior is a function of a set of real barriers 
which limit the desired behavior of many individuals. In a policy . 
mode, this model would suggest that the removal of these barriers 
would lead to changes in behavior in the direction of expressed desired 
participation. It will be left to ^the reader to decide whether this 
substantive tightening of the factor results suggests particular types 
of policy changes. 

Factors, major factor loadings and a brief discussion of each 
factor follow: ' 

Factor I - Performing Arts Attendance 



Items Loadings 

Going to a symphony or chamber concert (17) .73 

Going to an oper^a (18) .70 

Going to theater performances (26) .58 

Going to a ballet or modern dance (30) .59 
Watching plays or poetry on TV or 

listening on radio or to records (29) .53 



This factor is very similar to the first factor in the attendance 
analysis. It represents the majority of the performing arts atten- 
dance activities included in the list of leisure activities. Some 
of the other items which have somewhat lower loadings on this factor 
include; visiting art exhibits (.49); listening to or watching 
classical music, etc. on radio or television (.49); taking classes 
on art history or literature (.44): and going to folk dance perfor- 
mances (.42). » The close relationship of the items in this factor 
corresponds to a widely observed behavioral outcome which shows a 
tendency for people to engage in a variety of performing arts leisure 
activities. It is, also a very passively oriented factor, which has 
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no activities in which the participant is performi-rig" the arts related 
activity* The factor reflects what is probably relatively common mind- 
set linking many of the more commonly done arts activities • That it 
is more true in people's minds than in their behaviors is demonstrated 
by the strength of the factor in this context as compared to the 
behavioral context of the last chapter • That it is purely a passive 
approach to arts activities may have important policy consequences. 

Factor II - Mass Media - Television 

Items Loadings 

Listening to radio broadcasts of all other 

music (all types of popular music) (21) ,62 

Watching regular TV programs (4) ,58 

Watching news progreuns or TV and reading 

newspapers and news magazines (5) ,50 

Watching sports on TV or listening on radio (6) ,48 

The items in this factor reflect another type of passive leisure acti- 
vity interest, primarily home and media oriented • Two activities 
with somewhat lower loadings, going to fairs and carnivals (•42) and 
going to the. movies (.38) represent an away from home aspect dn this 
factor • Listening to records {.41) is another weaker at-home item* 
The presence of a factor of this type seems to indicate a substantial^ 
and genuine interest in the pursuit of this type of leisure activity 
pattern in the face of a wide variety of alternatives. It may also 
represent a way of pursuing leisure activity as much as or more than 
indicating the context of that activity, inasmuch as television, radio 
and the movies provide a wide variety of content alternatives which 
are implicit in the activity categories* The main focus of passive 
home activities is not, however, diminished by the existence of 
contradictory, but much weaker, items. Thus, the factors can 
represent at least two ways of thinking about leisure behavior, 
one content oriented and the other process (in the sense of 
delivery system) oriented. The dimensions are not necessarily 
O 1/7 
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independent* One factor can have both. Factor I, for example, has 
a definite content orientation, performing arts, and it has a deli- 
very system orientation, attendance at events away from home. Subse- 
quent factors have a mixture of process orientations within a single 
content area. These differences reflect v;hat was earlier called 
leisure activity styles. These styles seem to be more apparent in 
the selection of areas in which to increase activity (attitudes or 
propensities to action) ,than they were in actual behavior {current 
participation patterns). 'This approach will receive further explan- 
^ation as' subsequent factor and, particularly, the cluster analyses 
are described. 

Factor III - Visual Arts 

Item?> Loadings 

Painting, drawing, etc. (10) .72 

Taking art classes (1^) .68 

Doing crafts (il) ' s .57 

Visiting craft exhibits (8) .57 

Visiting art exhibits' (7) ' .47 

This factor is substantively a clearly visual arts activity group. 

Jt is more oriented toward the practitioner; i.e., people who want 

to do art more, but also has a passive component. There is a strong 

association between wanting to do more of all of the visual arts, and 

a somewhat weaker association between doing and wanting to observe 

visual arts exhibitions. 

Factor IV - Sports 

Items Loadings 

Playing competitive sports (35) .62 

Going to watch sports in person (32) .53 

Camping, hiking, hunting, etc. (33) .50 

Jogging, weight lifting, exercise (37) .46 

Playing indoor activities or games (36) .44 
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In terms of the desire for increasing participation levels, the vari- 
ous types of sports and outdoor activities seem to be related in 
people's minds. Thus, the distinction between playing competitive 
sports and watching sports, on the one hand, and outdoor activities, 
camping, etc., on the other, v;hich is made in current behavior does* 
not carry over to the selection of activities in v/hich to increase 
participation levels.^' (See Factor IV in Chapter 2.) Neither does 
there seem to be much distinction between active and passive sports 
activities. ^ ^ 

Factor V - Family Oriented Participant Activities 
Items Loadings 

Visiting with friends or family members/ etc. (41) .56 

Picnicking, visits to parks^etc. (40) .56 

Do-it-yourself activities- (43) .48 

Going to church or othef church activities (34) .48 

Playing with your cjiildren (42) .47 

As was true for Fac1:or It, this factor seems to identify not only a ^ 
set of leisure pursuits that exhibit a "kind of .substantive "fit'\ but 
it dlso rejpresents a style of leisure activity. Although some of the 
language is inore contemporary, e.g. do-it-yourself, the pattern of 
activities in this factor is representative of v/hat might be thought 
of as traditional American small town leisure behavior. The orienta- 
tion is to ^..he ^^mxly and friends. There is no indication of a use 
Of or need for outside supporting institutional or media structures, 
such as television, concert halls, theaters or sports arenas. Only 
the church 'seems to provide that kind of external institutional sup- 
port. The fact that these de,sires for increased par;ticipation is fiot 
conceptually, surprising, since it is to identify the framev/ork from 
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which they might originate. The fact that such a pattern emerged 
from the survey data^ i.e., in the minds of the respondents, is some- 
what surprising in ah era of mass media and entertainment events. 
Perhaps this factor is indicative of a back to the basics perspective 
which is more directly represented in people's desires than in the,ir 



Q 

actual behavior. 



Factor VI - Participant Music 



Xtems Loadings 

Singing or playing in ^ group (25) .73 
Attending choral concerts (13) .50 
Playing an instrument- (24) . .46 

An additional item which has a .very low loading (.22) on this factor 

is perhaps as suggestive of its meaning as are the higher loading 

items • This item is "going to church". As was the case for current 

participation f the activities involving active engagement in musical 

interests are at least partially tied to religious interests. As 

these activities are oriented in this factor, they seem singularly 

unrelated to the other miisic oriented items usually associated with 

"high culture". Thus, other than the religious orientation, we are 

able to say little about the nature of the .musical , activities people 

would like to pursue. j 

Factor VII - Jazz / 

Items , L oadings 

Attending jazz concerts (14) •'^4 
Watching jazz on TV or listening on the radio (23) .69 



8 " 
Although -this factor has a somewhat less intense counterpart in 

Factor IV of the current behavior analysis. 
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The jazz factor is direct and uncluctered by other types of leisure 
activities. The absence of other items in this factor suggests two 
kinds of people/ jazz fans and not jazz fans; however, there are pro- 
bably not very many of the former. The jazz factor did not appear 
in the ten-factor solution for current participation, but it did ap- 
pear in the 15-factor solution. 

Factor VIII - Service 



^ Items Loadings 

Fraternal organizations (39)^ .50 

Charity, volunteer, social service, etc. (38) ...49 
Going to church (34) .35 



Though composed of only two primary activity items, this factor 

identifies an important service organizational aspect of leisure time. 

It shows an independent interest on the part of some people in what 

has often been described as an organizational propensity in the 

American population. Since much charity and volunteer work and an 

important part of the fraternal organizations are church affiliated, 

it is not. surprising to find going to church as a related activity. 

Factor IX - FolH Music 

Items Loadings 

N Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals (16) .48 

Going to folk dance performances (31) .41 
Going to rock or country and western or 

rhythm and blues concerts (15) ^ .37 

As one proceeds through the list of factors it is clear that each 
suceeding factor is weaker, i.e., the items show lower inter-relation- 
ships (loadings). However, the logical consistency of the items, in 
terms of their substantive relationships, is still apparent iiD "the 
final four factors produced in -ihis analysis. "This Kas much less true 
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for factors created on the basis of current participation behavior, 
where the logical relationship of itarns, xvi some factors was much less 
obvious (Factor IX, for example) • \;Th^. If dlk music factor listed 
above is an example of a logically tight, but somewhat weak factor* 
One might have predicted that the pursuit of the activities in this 
factor would be related in many people's minds. The/weakness of the 
factor probably results from the intervention of dther items in the 
list of activities in which there is a desire to increase participa- 
tion, i.e., these activities seem to be infrequently the only or major 
leisure pursuits. 

Factor X - Museum and Exhibition Attendance 

Items Loadings 

Touring buildings and visiting museums (9) .39 

Visiting craft exhibits (8) ^24 

Visiting art exhibits (7) . ' .23 

Going^^Jbo choral concerts (13) .23 

This factor is another of the weak, but fairly logically consistent 
factors.. Its consistency comes from the similarity of attending a 
variety of visual (passive) exhibitions, which seems to be an impor- 
tant element in the arts related leisure patterns of many people. 
The tendency is weak, however, which is probably again indicative 
of the failure of this factor (or pattern of activities) to be frfee 
. of other activities in both the minds and behavior of the respondents. 
This suggestion will be tested in greater detail when groups of 
individuals are identified in the cluster analysis. 

Generally, the factors extracted on the basis of desire for in- 
creasing participation in the various leisure activities show greater 
internal logical, cohesion than those produced in the current partici- 



pation analysis. This cohesion is based on a substantive similarity 
of the. items with highest loadings on the faators. It seems to indi- 
cate that the kind of logic which might be used to relate various 
activities conceptually is relatively widespread in the southern popu- 
lation and that it is applied to thinking about what people might like 
to do if it were not for other factors (real or self imposed) • 
Despite this difference^ there are several similarities between the 
two analyses. Three of the factors from each analysis are almost 
identical (I-I, III-III, and VI-IV) . Four others, IV-V, VI-II, 
VII-VI and VII-IX, show enough similarity in the items with high load- 
ings to be considered essentially the same. The remainder are 
different. The factor analysis of desired increases is also notable 



because a total of six of the factors were predominantly arts related 
(I, III/ VI, Vil, IX and X). While this does not demonstrate the 
dominance of -".rts related activities, it does show considerable cate- 
gorical thinking regarding the arts. This categorization suggests 
that people do not think about a general Art, but that they break up 
these activities into units that make sense to them and appeal to 
their leisure interests. Given this way of thinking about art, a 
promotional strategy which attempts to foster interest in all arts 
related activities at one time would not seem to have much chance for 
success. Another aspect of these six factors is that only two, visual 
arts and participant music, are oriented toward active participation. 
This also suggests different promotional approaches. However, a final 
judgment on approaches appropriate for different population segments 
must await the cluster analysis which can regroup some of the activity 
factors into the same population subgroup. 
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Population Subgroups with a Desire to Increase Similar Leisure 
Activities 

^.,..-Th:e'''cXustering procedures -used in this analysis are exactly the* 
same as those followed in. the analysis of current participation. The 
scores which are Clustered are the factor scores for each respondent 
on each of the ten factors desci:4^b^ above* A high factor score in- 
dicates the individual would like to increase participation in the 
areas with high factor loadings (the items used to describe the fac- 
tor) • Lower loadings indicate little or no such desire* The cluster 
analysis groups individuals with similar high and low factor scores 
across all ten factors. 

Basic results for the cluster analysis are' presented in TABLE 3.4. 
The centroid values presented iiT the table are the mean factor scores 
for that group on each factor. Higher positive values indicate that 
individuals in that group show a desire to increase their participa- 
tion in that leisure activity area. Higher negative scores indicate 
that few (if any) of the group members are likely to have an interest, 
m 'increasing participation m those areas. Clusters with a single 



high value, such as 2,^^^J^ 5, and 6, identify groups that are "special- 
ized" in their desires for increasing leisure activities. Those 

4 

groups with several high positive values, such as 8, are indicative 
of individuals who would like to increase, activity in several areas. 



9 

It does not indicate that individuals in the cluster have not or 
do not participate in the activity area, only that they do not wapt to 
increase their participation. 
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TABLE 3.4 

Cluster Centroid Values for Each 
Participation Increase Factor 



Factor (By Number) 



Clusters* 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


X 


(In the . 1 


-.34 


-.27 


-.37 


-.48 


-.60 


-.15 


-.12 


-.07 


-.08 


-.14 


order 


















formed) 2 


2.10 


-.06 


0.45 


-.42 


.13 


-.04 


-.46 


-.35 


-.35 


-.04 


. 3 


-.52 


1.40 


-.31 


.61 


.28 


-.22 


-.23 


-.13 


-.01 


.01 


4 


.30 


.43 


.07 


.31 


-.13 


.04 


2.50 


-.09 


-.03 


-.01 


5 


.13 


-.17 


.17 


.23 


.40 


2.40 


-.16 


.01 


.02 


.08 


- 6 


.09 


-.18 


1.75 


-.11 


-.04 


-.15 


-.16 


-.08 


-.21 


-.06 


7 


'-.42 


-.23 


-.14 


-.40 


.92 ■ 


-.09 


-.15 ' 


.17 


-.13 


.03 


8 


1.31 


1.53 


.27 


.18 


.39 


.54 


.15 


1.90 


.84 


-.08 


9 


.38 


-.22 


.40 


.21 


.02 


-.50 


-.06 


-.'29 


1.17 


.65 


10 


L.19 


-.39 


-.29 


.1-15 


-.02 


-.19 


-.16 


.07 


-.29 


-.04 



*Values show mean factor score^for the group on each factor 
Values nearer, zero indicate the group participates little in the 
/ specified activity group* Higher positive scores show partici- 
pation. Higher negative scores show more extreme non-participa- 
tion. Underlined values mark those which v;ere used in*^ defining 
(naming) the cluster. 
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Those clusters with no high positive values, such as 1, define groups 
of individuals with no specialized interest in increasing participa- 
tion levels. These individuals could have little desire to increase 
any activity or their desires for increased participation may vary 
widely with little or no pattern (in terms of the factors identified 
in this analysis). The higher negative values, as in clusters 1, 3, 
1 , and 9, seem to indicate singular lack of interest, on the part of 
cluster members, in increasing participation in the activities identi- 
fied by those factors. Thus, in this/ general form the TABLE shows a 
variety of patterns for desired increases in activity levels, ranging 
fr'^Ti very specific interests to very general (or perhaps no) inter sts. 

TABLE. 3.5 provides more specific definitions of the clusters, 
the proportion of the population in each clusterr^^^d some indication 
of its orientation to, the two basic participation dimensions described 
in the last chapter (Active/Passive and Home/Away) . Each cluster will 
be discussed in turn. \ 

" 4 

As was the case for current' participation levels, the largest 
single cluster is made up of individuals with little or no specific 
substantive focus in their desire for increasing leisure activity 
levels (cluster 1). However, this should not be interpreted as the 
absence of specific interests. This cluster may be composed of 
several subgroups who (1) actually do not have any focused interests, 
either currently or in terms of their desires for increasing leisure 
activity levels, (2) have very focused current participation patterns, 
but who do not carry the same pattern into their desire for increasing 
participatioji, or (3) are generally satisfied with current participatii 



TABLE 3.5 

Desire for Increased Participation Clusters 



Short Name Cluster 

1* Lack of specialized 
increased participa- 
tion interests 
(undirected) 

2. Performing arts 
concerts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 
records) and sports 

4. Jazz 

5» Participatory music, 
religion 

6. Visual arts 

7, Fcunily (non-arts> non- 
sports) centered 

8* Service/performing ' 
arts/TV 

9, Popular/folk/visual 
arts exhibits 

10 • SportB/outdoor 



Proportion of ' 
the Population 
in the Cluster 

29.3% 



6.0 

9.1 

5.6 
5.6 

9.4 
13.5 

3.0 

7.4 

10.6 



Active/ 
Passive 



Passive 

Passive 

Passive 
Active 

A/P 
Active 

A/P 

Passive 

A/P 



Home/ 
Away 



Av/ay 

Home 

K/A 
A/H 

A/H 
A/H 

A/H 

Away 

Away 
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patterns^ whether general or focused; and have little desire for 
increases. While there is no specific positive orientation, this 
group seems to be particularly uninterested in sports and family 
centered activities. A somewhat less negative attraction exists for 
visual and performing arts activities. There is interestingly no 
positive orientation which can be expressed in terms of the ten fac- 
tors identified in these analyses. 

The second cluster, accounting for approximately 6% of the popu- 
lation, consists of tt^se individuals who are particularly interested 
in increasing their level of-^* participation in performing arts activi- 
ties. This group is oriented toward performing arts which are passive 
and take place predominantly away from home. While they are not the 
only cluster with some interest in* the performing arts, they do consti- 
tute a cluster with almost exclusive interest in the specific activity 
group. This suggests a stronger potential, for their actually follow- 
ing up on these desires if conditions (the absence of barriers) per- 
mit. Substantively this cluster is very similar to the performing 
arts cluster which appeared in the current participation analysis. 
The major difference is th^t this cluster is more than twice as large 
as the participation cluster. In other words, there are significantly 
more people who want to increase their participation in this focused 
area than who are currently engaging in this set of activities as a 
focused pattern. - ^ 

The third cluster, home media, ds made up of individuals who would 
like to increase their participation in television, radio and record 
listen ing activities to the exclusion of almost all other activity 
groups except sports. This group, constituting 9.1% of the respondents, 




is substantively closely related to the television cluster among cur- 
rent participants, but draws only 10,5% of its members from that 
group, ■'•^ Thus, it is made up of individuals whose actual participa- 
t;ion pattern varies greatly, but whose interest in increasing parti- 
cipation lies predominantly in the area of home media activities. 

Individuals interested in increasing their participation in jazz 
related activities comprise the fourth cluster and account for 5,6% 
of the respondents. While smaller than most of the other clusters, 
this group is surprisingly large given the narrow band of activities 
they tend to focus on. Again, the variety of possible current parti- 
cipation bases from which the cluster might be drawn offers one poten- 
tial explanation for the cluster. In addition to individuals whose 
only substantive interest might be in jazz related activities, there 



lOThis figure^is taken from TABLE 2 in APPENDIX J, which shows a ^ 
cross tabulation between the clusters \ representing currejjt participa- 
tion and the clusters representing desire for increased pcorticipation. 
The tabulations are presented in two tables, one permitting prediction 
of desires from current participation and the other set up to permit 
prediction of current participation from desires. The relationships 
are not meemt to be causal, but o'nly suggestive of possible interest- 
ing correspondence across th^ clusters.. The variety of potential pat- 
terns existing within clusters and the large numbers of undirected 
individuals in the current participation cluster analysis are indica- 
tive of difficulty in establishing significant relati6nships , However, 
the results of the cross tabulation do provide some interesting in- 
sights into jthe complexity of attempting to understand desire for 
increased participation by using current participation patterns. They 
also show, as suggested by the figures used in the text, how specific 
foci in desire for increasing participation are not necessarily a 
function of current participation. Later results, relating historical 
participation patterns for specific activities to desire for increasing 
participation in the activities will show a contradictory trend, i.e,, 
that the"^ best predictor of demand for future increase is past partici- 
pation. This seemingly paradoxical outcome highlights the difficulty 
involved in finding an appropriate procedure for grouping leisure beha- 
vior. 




are probably many who may be satisfied with all other aspects of their 
leisure activity pattern and would like only to see an increase in jazz 
related activities. Still, this group is highly focused and the sub- 
sequent analysis of barriers to participation may provide a clearer 
picture of the reason for the existence of the cluster. 

The fifth cluster, also comprising 5,6% of the respondents, is 
participatory music and religion. The relationship between singing 
or playing and going to church exr.sts both in the current pattern of 
leisure behavior and in the perceptions of individuals desiring to 
increase participation levels. Because of this connection, there may 
be some question as to the "arts" nature of the musical part of the 
activities which make Up the cluster. While singing (either as an ' 
individual or in some kind of group) and playing an instrument are 
clearly^^^stinctive art forms, their association with religious acti- 
vity provides a different connotation and pro^bly a different policy 
implication. The present da-£a do not permit separating the religious 
rpusical orientation (e, g, singing in a church chorus) from non- 
religious participation (e,g, a choral society or a popular music 
group) , The fifth cluster has one additional distinguishing feature. 
It is one of only two clusters which is exclusively active participa- 
tion oriented, (The other is family oriented activities considered 
below, ) 

The sixth cluster represents- a much more clear arts related 
activity group, visual arts. With 9,4% of the respondents in this 
clustsr, it is roughly 3 times the size of the current participation 
cluster with the same substantive focus. These clusters are similar 



in another way* Both include active and passive visual arts (in 
contrast to the performing and musical arts clusters, which are separ- 
.ate) ♦ The visual arts cluster is also the largest of the focused 
arts related clusters • As such it represents the area of single 
greatest demand among the arts. 

The seventh cluster is distinctively non-arts in orientation. 
Rather, it is a family and friends oriented group of activities whose 
members are distinguished by the absence of an entertainment medium 
in their desire for increases in leisure activities, Actitivies de- 
sired by this cluster include picnicking and various other outdoor 
activities, visiting with family and friends, going to church, do-it 
yourself activities, and. playing with children. Absent are most of 
the leisure and entertainment structures that characterize the other 
clusters. There is no television or other medium, ti^ere are no concert 

halls, museums or sports arenas required , and there are no performers 

11 ' ^ . \ 

required. The pattern might be characterized as a 19th Century 

country pattern when virtually all of the structure had to be provided 

by the participants. As an expression of the desire for increased 

activity it could represent individuals who desire to return zo the 

"simple ways"* 

A second interesting aspect of this cluster is its size, 13,5% 
of the respondents. ' It is the second largest group and the largest 



Obviously no set of activit^^es is comple ^ v free of supporting 
structures. The church, for erami:ie, provides a. ^ upper ting structure 
for thi*i oluster. However, structures her^- are minimal. 
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group with a focifsed set of activities. It is also by far the larg- 
^ est group oriented toward active participation. As we examine the 

socio-economic and demographic correlates of cluster membership (3ater 
in this chapter) the size and possibly some of the intellectual 
support for this select-ion will become more obvious. 

The eighth cluster is a small group (3%) interested in increas- 
ing participation in service (charity, political, fraternal, etc.) 
activities, perforndng arts attendance, and watching television. 
The image this group brings to mind is that of the older socialite 
with an interest in ':harity concerts and slowing down the pace of 
leisure activities. This image is partially the result of earlier 
analysis of current participation which showed service, activities 
and an inclination to watch more television to be related to age. 
Performing arts and regular television viev/ing, seem somewhat 

incongruous except when the performing arts aspect of this cluster is 
interpreted as part of a service orientation, rather than a "real" 
interest in the arts. Hopsfully, soipa of this speculation can be 
vindicated in the subseque.it analysis of tl.e predictors of activity 
scleouion. 

Thv ninth cluster represents a broad spectrtxm of what might be 
^ called art related entertainment activities. The prim: ry artr, rela- 
ted activities for this group are folk music (from Factor IX) and 
visual arts (from Factor X). They are combined With popular music 
concerts and visits to historic buildings and museums (Factor X) to 
identify a group that seems to be seeking the more popular passive 
arts related activities a 'ay from home. One rrtight expect this group 
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to be well educated and somewhat younger than average. This group 
also represents, to some extent, the broadly based arts entertainment 
style that has been suggested in previous research that found a con- 
nection between attendance at different types of arts related events • 
Not included here, however, are the performing arts which have been 
the basis of much of the previous analysis. Whether a leisure 
activity Renaissance man (sic) is described in this cluster or is 
hidden in the first (undirected) cluster is difficult to determine 
from available information. It is clear that this 7.4% of the re- 
spondents generally have a broader r.ange of arts related leisure 
activity interests than individuals in the other clusters. 

The final cluster identified in this analysis is much more direct 



and less complicated. It consists of those individuals (10.6%) whose 
interests in increasing leisure activity is oriented toward sports 
and active outdoor interests. Neither its appearance nor its size is 
surprising given the current popular emphasis in these areas. However, 
while this group is the third largest cluster, it certainly 
falls far behind the combination of arts related clusters in terms of 
the^ proportion of individuals desiring to increase their activity 



In summary, the basic difference between the desire for increased 
participation and current participation groups is the degree to which 



sistent demand patterns. The large "undirected" group (50.5%) in 
the current participation analysis is reduced to less than thirty 
percent in the analysis of desire for increased participation. There 
is a strong urge to over interpret these differences. This xirge 
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the former analysis identifies highly focused and substantively con- 
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takes the form of a "rational" explanation which argues that the 
greater substantive consistency of the increased desire clusters is 
the result of an opportunity to pick and choose activities in a logi- 
cal manner • - This opportunity is not available for current behavior 
because of many intervening factors which prohibit individuals from 
enjoying the activities they would really most like to do. While 
these cluster analyses reveal many interesting aspects about the 
pattern of leisure activities, they do not provide incontrovertible 
support for the "rational" argument ♦ As was mentioned above, there 
are several paths to each increased participation cluster. There are 
also factors, like satiation, which might drive currently high parti- 
cipators away from desiring increases. Finally, there is the simple 
element of choice which is often not "consistent" in the sense we 
have been using it. Many of these factors will become more clear as 
we proceed with the analysis of correlates of leisure activity choice 
and barriers to increased participation. 

The second significant difference in the two-cluster analyses is 
that a much larger proportion of the total population is in focused 
clusters than was true for the analysis of current participation. 
Most of these individuals would seem to be drawn from that group 
defined as undirected in their current participation patterns. How- 
ever, this is not really the case. While most clusters have as their 
largest single source individuals who were in the corresponding parti- 
cipation cluster, this pattern does not account for a majority of the 
cases. The desire to increase cluster may have 75% of its membership 
drawn from other substantively unrelated participation clusters. See 
APPENDIX J for a cross-tabulation of cluster membership. 



In ten clusters described in this analysis, five can be 
described as arts related. These five account for 34% of the total 
total respondents, compared to 14.6% under the current activity 
analysis. It is clear that there are substantial and focused 
interests in increasing arts related activities. The sources of 
these demands, in terms of socio-economic background differences 
and previous participation levels will be the topic of the next 
sections of this Chapter. 



Predictors of Cluster Membership : 

This section will be devoted to a discussion- of the socio- 
economic and demographic characteristics of clusters of indivi- 
duals who had the same pattern of desire for increasing leisure 
activities. It identifies styles of. desired increased participa- 
tion. Earlier we pointed out some of the difficulties that our 
approach to desire for increased participation presented- when 
attempting to group individuals. Chief among these was the fact 
that, on its face, an indication that somewone wanted to increase 
participation in an activity told us nothing about their previous 
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participation history; i.e.; they may never have participated 
before or they may have been very heavy participators. However; 
the historical analysis will suggest that the best predictor of 
desire to increase participation in a particular activity is past 
participation. In this analysis we would like to determine if 
there are relationships between membership in a cluster and other 
group characteristics. This is of particular importance as a 
potential contributor of policy decisions which are intended to 
impact on participation levels because; if subgroup differences 
are identified; policies may be much more highly focused than 
would be true in the absence of such information. 

'f • 

TABLE 3. 6 provides a comparison of, cluster membership by sex. 
There are two kinds of comparisons of interest in this, and the re- 
maining TABLES in this analysis. The first is the simple difference 
between each of the categories. The second is a comparison with 
si-mi-l-ar groups identified in the analysis of current participation. 
While our main interest is in the former, we will note important dif- \ 
ferences in the latter as they occur. / 

The largest relative differences in this TABLE occur in clusters 
2, 6, and 10. Cluster 2 is the performing arts cluster and women are 
twice as likely to appear here as men. While a similar ratio occurred 
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TABLE 3.6 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 

by Sex 

« * 

male femal 

1. Lack of speciaiizea incre<ir.ed 34.0 ^ 29,3 
participation interests (undirected) 

I/* 

2. Performing arts concerts 3.0 6.2 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 14,0 8.0 
records) and sports 

4. Jazz 7,8 4,6 

5. Participatory music, 4.1 7,8 
religion 

6. Visual arts 3,0 12.4 

7. Family (non-arts, non- 11.7 16.7 
sports) centered 

8. Service/performing arts/ 2.8 3.5 
TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual arts 4.6 7.3 
exhibits 



10. Sports/outdoor 15.0 4.2 \ 
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for current 'participation, the percentages were only one third as 
large (TABLE 2,6 ). The second major difference occurs in the visual 
arts cluster (6) where four times as many women as men appear. Other 
arts related clusters also favor women (see clusters 5, 8 and 9), 
Only the jazz cluster, among the arts related groups, favors men. 

On the other hand, and as expected, the sports/outdoor cluster 
(10) strongly favors men. The TV/popular media/sports cluster (3) 
also has a higher proportion of men than women. In general, this 
TABLE supports the stereotype that men are more likely to be oriented 
toward sports and television, and women are more likely to be orient- 
ed toward the arts. 

TABLE 3.7. presents clusters subdivided by age categories. 
Several results suggested by the individual activity analysis are 
made somewhat clearer in this TABLE. First, membership in the un- 
directed cluster is positively related to age. Younger people in the 
South are much more likely to select a specific focus for their in- 
creased participation desires than are older groups. This TABLE 
suggests that as one gets older, desire for increased participation 
becomes less focused and more generalized (although away-from- 
family or sports activities) 

Second, it is the three- older age groups which are more likely to 
desire increases in the performing arts area; i.e., they constitute 
a larger part of the dedicated audience for the performing arts. 
This result is common to audience studies as well. However, it does 
not follow the pattern in the analysis of clusters based on current 
participation (TABLE 2.7). In that instance there was no relation- 
ship between age and cluster membership. 
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TABLE 3.7 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 

by Age 

i8-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 65 + 

!♦ ' Lack of specialized 14.4% 23.6% 40*0% 46.7% 55.3% 

increased participation 
interests (undirected) 

2. Performing arts ^ 3^2 3*3 5.9 7.1 6.2 
concerts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 16.2 11*8 8.9 6.0 5.3 
records) and sports 

4* Jazz 10.9 6.2 4.6 1.6 2.6 

5* Participatory music, ^10.6 4.3 4.1 3.0 0.3 

religion 

6. Visual arts 10.9 12.1 5.5 5.0 2*8 

7. Family (non-arts, non- 9.7 19.7 14.6 15.3 17*7 
sports) centered 

8. Service /performing 1.7 3.2 6.7 2.8 3.7 
arts /TV 

9. Popular/folk/visu^l 7.8 5.5 5.0 7.8 1.5 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports/outdoor 14.8 10.4 . 4.8 4.6 4.6 

100 % 100 % 100 % 100 % 100 % 
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Third, younger people are more likely to be members of the TV/ 
popular media/sports cluster and the sports/outdoor cluster. This, 
of course, is not at all a surprising result. Nor is the fact that 
the jazz cluster has higher membership among younger groups. 

Fourth, both the active musical Wrticipation and visual arts 
clusters are more likely to be chosen by younger than older persons. 
This reflects earlier findings that young people are more likely to 
choose active pursuits in both the arts related and non-arts activi- 
ties. It does not, however, reflect current participation patterns 
as described by clusters. There participation, in these areas, broad- 
ly defined, is much more free of age differences. The trend would 
seem to be toward an increasing nuiiiber of young people focusing on 
these types of activities. 

Arts related activity clusters fall into three groups based on 
age differences. Those desiring increases in performing arts, areas 
are likely to be somewhat older. Those focusing on active music, 
visual arts, or jazz are likely to ':be younger. And the remaining 
arts related clusters (8 and 9) do not seem to be age determined. 

The number of children in the family also predicts membership 
in some of the clusters (TABLE 3.8). Individuals with no children 
or one child are significantly more likely to be in the undirected 
cluster. This finding contradicts the previous table where 
younger people, who are less likely to have more than one child, are 
the least likely to be in the undirected cluster. For current parti- 
cipation, membership in the undirected cluster does not seem to be 
influenced by number of children. 

mo 



TABLE 3.8 



Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Number of Children 



1. Lack of specialized 
increased participation 
interests (undirected) 

2 . Performing arts 
concerts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 
records) and sports 

4 . Jaz z 

5. Participatory music, 
religion 

6. Visual arts 

7. Family (non-arts, non- 
sports) centered 

8 . Service /pe rf orming 
^ts/TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports /outdoor 



none 
32.1 

7.2 

8.9 

6.2 
5.6 

8.6 
10.5 

2.7 

7.6 

10.6 



one two 
32.9 20.4 



4.9 



2.1 



6.7 



3.2 



8.3 13.6 

4.9 2 
6.5. 6.!^ 

8.8 1-3.4 

16.9 21.4 



3.0 



5.9 



8.1 10.4 



three 
or more 

22.2 



2.0 

12.5 

4.5 
10.5 

4.5 
22.9 

6.4 

6.1 

8.4 
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Being in a cluster in which individuals focus their desires to 
increase participation on the performing arts is related to the num- 
ber of children in one's family also* The greater number of child- 
ren, the less likely is a focus on the performing arts* This finding 
conflicts with the results for current participation in performing 
arts activities and^ to some degree, with ^he results for desire to 
increase individual performing arts activities* In the latter case, 
these results provide an instance of the difference between indivi- 
duals choosing a specific activity and a group which focuses its 
desires on a set of similar activities. Membership in this cluster 
characterizes a desire "style" which is apparently more common without 
children even if current attendance is not* 

TV/popular media/sports and family centered activities are both 
clusters whose membership is more likely to be drawn from among those 
with two or more children. The activities included in these clus- 
ters are generally more child oriented than is true for most,, of 'the 
other clusters / although each cluster represents a different approach 
to child related activities. Both clusters are characterized by the 
absence of arts related activities and thus suggest a significant 
proportion of the children in the population represented by this 
sample (35.4% of families with three or more children) will have pre- 
adult histories relatively free of arts oriented activities, unless 
they are provided outside the family. Carrying this argximent some- 
what further, despite the fact that six of the ten clusters show a 
definite arts orientation, only 34% of the families with two or more 
children belong to these clusters. 
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There are also substantial racial differences in the clustering 
of j.ndividuals with similar patterns of desire to increase participa- 
tion (TABLE 3. 9). Whites are more likely to be in the performing, 
arts, family active, pop/folk/visual , arts shows, and sports/outdoor 
clusters. Blacks appear in significantly greater numbers in the jazz, 
active music, and service/perf orming arts/TV clusters'. 'The jazz and 
active music clusters follow results for individual activities. The 
service/performing arts/TV" cluster seems- almost ur^iquely Black (or ' 
perhaps ^ethnic minority since the "other" category - made up primarily 
of Hispanics and Orientals is 'very similar to Blacks in this cluster) 
with only 2.1% of the whites fitting into the cluster versus 9,2% of 
the Blacks. On the other hand, the sports/outdoor cluster has what 
would be surprisingly few Blacks given common assumptions about 
Blacks and sports activity. 

Among the more focused arts related activities, Whites are more 
likely to belong to the performing arts cluster, while Blacks are more 
likely*, to belong to clusters focusing op. increasing participation in 
jazz related and active music leisure pursuits. Both the active music 
and performing arts differences are in contrast to cluster membership 
for current participation in which Blacks and Whites have approximate- 
ly equal proportion^ membership. The ^ implication is that despite 
current participation patterns, many Blacks would much rather focus 
on the active music activities and some Whiter would rather focus on 
performing arts\^ Interestingly, the groups are equally represented 
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TABLE 3-9 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 

by Race 



black white c .*er 

1'. Lack of specialized 32.3. ^ 31.5 25.5 

increased participation 
interests '(undirected) 

2. Performing arts .2.3 ' 5.0 6.7 
concerts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, ' 7.6 11.0 12.0 
records) and sports 

4- Jazz 11. i ^ 5^3 ■ . 

5. Participatory miisic, , 13.6 ' 5.0 8.6 
religion 

6. Visual arts • 6.8 8.4 . 7.8 

7. •■ Family (non-arts, non- ^^3.9 15.1 il.9 

sports) centered 

8. Service /performing 9.2 2.1 5 0 
arts/TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual "2.4 6.5 9.0 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports/outdoor 3.5'" 10.2 4.0 
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in the undirected cluster. 

The analysis of individual activities suggested that the most 
important community size differences in the desire to increase parti- 
cipation levels occurred between rural areas and very small towns on 
the one hand, and most larger communities (cities and suburbs) on the 
other. Where differences occur, the results in TABLE 3.10 suggest a 
similar pattern for clusters of individuals. The exception is the un- 
directed cluster to which large city residents are much less likely 

12 

to belong than all other groups. The three clusters where signifi- 
cant differences across community size categories do appear are per- 
forming arts, jazz and family activitiesf. In performing arts the 
small town and rural population and considerably smaller than is true 
for larger communities; i.e., fewer people in these communities are 
less likely to focus their desires to increase leisure participation 
levels on these activities. A similar pattern exists for jazz. At 
the other extreme, a substantially greater proportion of the rii^l 
people are likely to focus their desire for increased participation 
in active family pursuits. The sports/outdoor cluster has a s^^dy 
decrease from highest interest among large city residents to lowest 
among rural residents. 

TABLE 3.11 examines religious differences in cluster membership. 
This predictor was included because of some distinctive cultural dif- 
ferences traditionally associated with membership in one of the major 

Community size groups were collapsed for this analysis. The 



two largest city groups were combined and their suburbs were^included. 
The rural categories were also combined. Collapsing was done because 
of the absence of differences in the individual activity analysis. 
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TABLE 3.10 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Coiranunity Size 

100,000- 10,000- 2,500- 
500,00 0+ 499, 9 99 99, 999 9, 999 rural 

1. Lack of specialized 21.9% 32.8% 31.1% 40.9% 31.7% 
increased participa- 
tion interests 

(undi rected) 

2. Performing arts 7.4 4.6 6.8 1.9 1.7 
corice rts 

3. Home media (TV, 9.2 11.0 9.5 12.3 12. S 
radio, records) 

and sports 

4. Jazz 6.4 7.5 7. 3 5. 1 3.2 

5. Participatory 8.9 5. 8 4. 3 4.4 7.0 
music, religion 

6. Visual arts 7.6 8.4 8.4 7.2 9.0 

7. Family tnon-arts, 14.6 11.0 12.5 10.7 2-1.8 
non-sports ) centered 

'8. Service/performing 2.8 2.1 5.0 2.8 3.0 
arts/TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual 5.3 7.2 7.0 7.8 4.6 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports/outdoor 15.9 9.6 8.3 6.9 5.7 

Weighted sample 20.1 19.2 24.3 11.8 24.6 

percentages 
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TABLE 3.11 



Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Religion 



1* -Lack of specialized 
increased participa- 
tion interests 
(undi rected) 
« • 

2. Perfotming arts 
conce rts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 
records) and sports 

4. Jazz 

5. Participatory music, 
religion 

6. Visual arts 

7. Family (non-arts, 
non-sports) centered 

8. . Service/performing 

arts/TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports/outdoor 



Catholic 
29.0 ■ 



6.0 

12.1 

4.0 
4.7 

10.0 
10.9 

3.6 

7.6 

12.2 



Protestant 
32. 3 



3.7 

10.5 

5.2 
6.1 

7.9 
16.0 

3.4 

6.2 

8.9 



Other 
21. 7 



15.0 

13.5 

3.5 
17.9 

12.9 
6.4 

2. .4 

4.2 

2. ~ 



None 
27.1 



11.4 

9.7 

20.4 
4.9 

6.2 
5.5 

1.2 

3.0 

10.4 
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religious groups (Protestant and Catholic) in the South. These dif- 
ferences focused around Catholic centers in French and Hispanic areas 
and Bible Belt Protestant denomination in roost of the rest of the 
South. While many of these traditional divisions have been diluted 
by population migrations, there was still a strong potential for their 
influence to appear in the selection of leisure activities. For this 
reason religious preference was included in this analysis. As 
TABLE 3. 11 shows, the major differences do not distinguish Protestants 
from Catholics, but separate both of these groups from the two other 
categories - those holding "other" religious preferences and those 
with no religious preference. Perfoinning arts, jazz, visual arts, 
family-centered and popular/folk/visual arts shows clusters all exhi- 
bit this pattern to some extent. Factors which have historically 
distinguished Protestants from Catholics, e.g. level of education, ^ 
also do not seem to be in operation because those differences asso- 
ciated with education do not appear in this TABLE. 

TABLE 3.12 shows the strong influence that education level does 
seem to play in cluster membership. Lower education is strongly re- 
lated to membership in the undirected cluster. More than half of 
those with up to an eighth grade education exhibit this pattern in 
their choice of which activities to increase. Slightly more than a 
third of those who completed the ninth grade through high school are 
in this cluster, while less than 25% of all individuals with at least 
some college are in this group. In contrast, there is a strong 
positive relationship between education level and membership in 
cluster 2 (performing arts attendance) • While education was a pre- 
dictor of both performing arts attendance and desire to increase 
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TABLE 3.12 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Education 

grad 

3+ not. some 4 year post 

to 8th grad HS grad HS college college grad PhD 

1- Lack of 56.2 35.9 33.2 24.5 22.7 21.8 18. if 

specialized 
increased 
participation 
interests 
(undirected) 

2. Performing 1.7 2.1 2.0 5.4 10.5 16.1 17.0* 
arts concerts 

3. Home media 8.4 11.9 12.8 10.6 7.3 2.6 2.5t 
, (TV, radio, 
' records) and 

sports 

4. Jazz 2.2 4.3 4.9 7.3 7.4 10.5 15.6 

5. Participa- 4.8 ^8.9 6.9 4.0 6. 1 3. 2 0.0 
tory music, 
religion 

6.. Visual arts 2.2 6.4 7.0 10.2 12.1 10.7 12.5 

7. Family (non- 19.3 17.3 16.5 12.2 9.7 " 4.4 3.0 
arts , non- 
sports) 
cente red 

8. Service/per- 2.2 4.2 2.9 3.7 4.0 1.2 O.Q 
forming arts ■ 
TV 

9. Popular/folk 2.8 5. "8 5.5 7.2 6.9 14.6 1, 
visual arts 
exhibits 

10. Sports/out- 0.2 3.1 8.4 14. B 13.3 15.0 29, 

door 
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attendance/ the relationship was not nearly as clear as it is for 
cluster membership. Those individuals with a singular focus on 
increasing participation in the performing arts area are far more 
likely to have at least some college. Only slightly less than 2% of 
the high school graduates and below fall into this cluster, while 
approximately 10% of those with some college are in this group. A 
similar, though not quite as strong, pattern exists for the jazz and 
visual arts clusters. Three other clusters with some arts related 
activities (5, 8, and 9) do not have a similar pattern (current par- 
ticipation clusters) for performing and visual arts also have much 
weaker relationships. y 

Two other clusters have strong education associated patterns. 
Family-centered activities cluster membership is negatively rela;t:ed 
to education - lower education groups are more likely to have larger 
proportions of individuals interested in increasing^ participation in 
this area. Membership in the sports/outdoor cluster, on the other 
hand, is positively related to education level* 

The diverse factors which seem to influence the potential impact 
of income on leisure choice operate in the realm of cluster memberr 
ship as well. (TABLE 3.13) Patterned differences across individual 
clusters are extremely difficult to isolate. For three clusters (2, 
7, and 10) there seems to be a substantial difference between the 
two highest income groups and the remainder of the groups. 'People 
earning more than $20,000 per year are more likely to appear in the 
performing arts and sports/outdoor clusters and less likely to appear 
in the family-centered activities cluster. 
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TABLE 3.13 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Income 



to 5000- 8001- 10001- 12001- 15001- 20001- ov< 
5000 8000 10000 12000 15000 20000 30000 300 

1. Lack of specialized n « -.^ ^, „ , 

■ increased participa- ^^'^ 21.9 31.6 31.9 34.1 26.4 33 

tion interests 
' (undirected) 

2. Performing arts . 2.7 2.9 0.4 3.4 3.1 4.7 6.7 10 
conce rts 

3. Home media (TV, ^ 10.0 9.2 17.7 10.8 11.8 11.5 9.7 4 
radio, records) 
and sports 

4- Jazz , 5.1 11.3 9.3 .^1.5 2.8 4.9 6.5 6 

5. Participatory 13.0 1.4 5.3 7.4 6.3 4.7 6.9 2 
music, religion 

6. Visualarts 4.2 8.7 12.3 7.2 10.0 7.3 10.7 8 

7. Family (non-arts, 18.9 15.7 " 17.3 17.8 14.1 14.5 9.5 8 
non-spdrts ) 
centered 

8. Service/performing 6.0 3.6 5.3 1.7 4.5 2.3 0.9 2 
arts/TV 

9. Popular/folk/visual 3.1 9.5 5.7 6.8 6.6 5.7 7.9 8, 
arts exhibits 

10. Sports/outdoor • 5.9 3.3 5.0 11.8 8.8 10.3 14.8 15, 
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The final table in this section examines the relationship between 
cluster membership and occupation (TABLE 3*14 K As was done in the 
previous analysis of occupation and cluster membership, the white col- 
lar category was separated into professional and sales and clerical 
groups* he division reveals some additional interesting differences* 

Membership in the performing arts cluster consists largely of 
professionals, sales and clerical, retired persons and students* In- 
terestingly, housewives, apparently regardless of education or income, 
are not likely to desire to increase their participation in the per- 
forming arts* Increasing participation in jazz related activities is 
also distained by farmers, who are joined this time by retired per- 
sons and housewives* Increasing participation in the visual arts is, 
on the other hand, most popular among farmers, housewives and service 
people, and least popular with retired people* The remaing occupation 
categories are closely grouped* 

Among clusters with a more marginal relationship to the arts, 
active musical participation and church has greatest interest among 
service people and students, and at least among farmers and retired 
persons* Service, performing arts, and television (cluster 8) is 
most popular among retired people* This follows from the finding 
that both service and television related activities were more likely 
to be pursued by older people* Finally, the popular/folk/visual arts 
shows cluster is most favored among professionals and least among 
fanners and blue collar workers* 

Students are the group most , likely to have focused de'sires to 
increase participation* Only 11*5% of this category are in the 
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TABLE 3.14 

Increased Participation Cluster Membership 
by Occupation 
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47.1 


36. 3 


34.7 


52 



03 



W»ro O C3r>(l)«H 'O iJ 

.<!) -H -H -H 0) M 0) 



1. Lack jdf specialized 29.8 23. 8 29.5 
increased participa- 
tion interests 

(undirected) 

2. Performing arts 7.9 5.0 0.1 0.0 i.9 3.2 5.4 6.8 
concerts 

3. H:)me-media (TV, . 4.4 15.0 20.^ 29.2 3.5 6.5 5.5 12.6 
/yadio, records! 

^^^d sports 

4^ " 6.7 8.0 6.3 0.0 6.6 3.6 1. 1 16.1 

5. Participatory 6.0 3. 8 4.6 0.0 11.9 5.9 0.4 15.8 
music, religion 

6. Visual arts 7.I 8.5 7.1 12.4 10.0 12.3 4.0 7.3 

Family (non-arts, 11. 3 18.0 15.7 5.8 14.9 21.4 12.2 2.9 

non .-sports) 
centered ' 

8. Service/performing 3.1 0.9 4.4 0.0 3. 1 2.4 5.4 

arts /TV 



4.0 



9.. Popular/folk/visual 10.1 5.6 2.9 0.0 6.8 7.2 6.1 
arts exhibits 



4.0 

10. Sports/outdoor 13.7 11.6 9.6 5.5 5.1 2. 7 7.1 19.0 
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directed cluster. Retired persons^ with 52.7%^ are at the opposite 
extreme. Sales and clerical workers are generally like professionals 
in their cluster membership, except for a substantially greater like- 
lihood of being in the TV/popular media/sports cluster (3). Blue 
collar workers are predominantly in three clusters, undirected (29,5%), 
TV/popular media/sports (20%), and family centered activities (15.7%). 
Housewives are most likely to be in the undirected, family centered 
activities, and visual arts clusters. The latter is at least parti- 
ally a reflection of the desire for increased participation in craft 
related activities. 

Comparing clusters developed in terms of desire to increase par- 
ticipation with substantively similar clusters based on current par- 
ticipation (TABLE 2. 1^ shows patterns which are remarkably similar 
across occupation groups. The argument that previous participation 
is the best indicator of future desire to increase participation fits 
the occupational categories. In the next sectiox) the historical 
patterns are examined in detail. 
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Historical Participation Patterns as Predictors of the Desire for 
Increased Participation 

In many areas of social science research the best identified pre- 
dictor of future behavior has been past behavior. In the last Chapter 
the relevance of this pattern was described for current participation 
levels. In this Chapter we are interested in describing the best 
predictors of the demand for increased participation levels and in 
this section we will begin"^by examining the extent to which previous 
behavior is a predictor of expressed interest in increasing participa-, 
tion. Essentially, are the people who want to do an activity more the 
ones who are already doing it or those who have not been doinq ^it in 
the past? 

As discussed in the beginning of the Chapter, the analysis of 
desire will be described on two levels. Th^ first is a general inter- 
est in increasing participation and the second level is a strong or 
high desire to increase participation which is much more likely to 
reflect the real likelihood of a behavior change. Because we have no 
way to validate this assumption/ both levels will be described in the 
following .analysis. 

TSBEE 3.15 shows, for each activity, the proportion of the popular 
tion who express a desire to increase their level of pa2;ticiu|j:ion ' ^ ' 
for each of the four historic participation patterns. The pl^erns 
are: (1) those who, as adults, have never participated in the acti- 
vity before; (2) those who have participated in the activity only in 
the previous 12 months; (3) the steady participators who have 
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participated both during the past year and prior to that time; and 
(4) those who participated prior to 12 months ago, but not within 
the past 12 months. For arts related activities (the first page 
of the TABLE) , the pattern across all four historical categories is 

M 

virtually the same. With four exceptions, going to choral concerts, 
singing, going to a ballet and watching performances of jazz on TV 
or listening on the radio, those distinctly least interested in in- 
creasing activity levels are individuals who have never participated 
in the activity (first column) and those most interested in increas- 
ing activity are those who are regular participators (third column) . 
The other two groups tS^iS: between the extremes with new participants 
generally more likely than old participants to want to increase their 
participation levels; The pattern of non-arts activities is very 



The reader should keep in mind the relative proportion of the 
population being considered in each of the categories. Adult non-par- 
ticipants is the smallest group for the non-arts activities where some 
participation has been achieved for most people in most activities. 
For arts related activities non-participation is sometimes 50% or 
more of tht total population. First time participants are also a 
very small group for all activities. Current participants and pre- 
vious participant levels vary widely with the activity. All figures 
reported are. for weighted data and will be treated as representing 
the total population of the 13 southern states. See TABLES 2.1 and 
2.7 for references on historical participation levels by activity. 

As an example of the Scimple size mathematics of this situation, 
consider the following hypothetical case: If 40% of the population 
has never attended a symphony and 10% of this group would like to, 
the potential increase in the proportion of the population attend- 
ing is .1 X .4 or .04 (4%). If 20% are steady participators and '60% 
of these individuals would like to increase participation, then at 
least .2 X .6 = .12 (12%) of the population subgroup would like an 
increase. For the current sample, using unweighted data^ these percen- 
tages represent about 67 and 202 respondents respectively. Taken as 
representative groups, these figures are probably reliable. Any 
question would arise if these groups were further subdivided, e.g. 
what is the educational makeup of the 10% non-attenders who would like 
to increase participation. Such an analysis would divide a group of 
about 67 into seven categories and might tend to be very unstable. 
We will keep the reader aware when analyses head close to situations 
like these. 
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TABLE 3 •IS 



Desire to -Increase Participation By 
Previous Activity Pattern 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 
18* 6oingtoanoptfi« 

13. Q oing to choral concirts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othtr singing group. 

14, Going to jazz coRCtrts. ^ 
16* Going to f oik/ithnic concern or 

ftstivals* 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 
for your own entirtainmint or taking 
music lessont 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic aa, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films youmlf. 

11« Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art cJassts in painting, 
sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modem dance 
performanct. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performance.. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a danci group, taking lessons in either, 
or prd^^ir^ behind tha scant support. 

2. Writing nmHs, stories, plays, or 
pottry, tfr taking classas in writing. 

7. Vittting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or seulpturt exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibiti 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
scftnce or technical museumt 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching ptrf ormances of jazz on TV 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking clatm or atttnding lectures on 
Kt hittory. littratura, etc., or belonglrtg 
to a littratura club. 



% non- 
partic. 
who desire 
increase 



10.2 
9.5 
18.1 
11.9 

11.4 
15.3 

20.1 



r 



23.5 

26.8 
20.1 

12.0 
14.9 

24.5 
12.3 

10.0 



37.9 

24.2 
29.8 



13.8 
8.9 
11.6 

15.1 



% new 
par tic. 
who desire 
increase 

46.9 
57.7 
53.9 
63.6 

48.6 
33.4 

74.2 



57.2 

70.2 
55. 9 

65.3 
35.0 

56.5 
43.2 



49.3 



43.3 

50.6 
60.2 



31.7 
36.2 
29.5 

39.2 



21-^ 



%*** Steady 
partic. 
who desire 
increase 



62.2 
65-. 8 
53.2 
58.6 



51, 
53, 



75.6 



68.1 



73. 8 
68.7 



60.7 
63.1 

72.6 
52.9 

56.1 

54.1 

56.5 
62.0 

36.3 
32.6 
41.5 

52.4 



% old 
partic. 
who desire 
increase* 

43.2 
37.0 
32.0 
38.6 

42.8 
35.9 

47.8 



42.9 



55.3 
48.8 



32.1 

36.6 

48.7 
25. -8 



30.4 



50. 5 

44.5 
48.9 



15.7 
9.9 
31.8 

32.0 
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TABLE 3. 15 Continued 



4. Watching rtgulir TV programs day 
and night ixcf pt sports and naws. ■ 

21. ' Litttning to radio broadcasts of all 

othtr music 

22. Listtning to racordingt X 
15. '^CSing to rocic or country and western 

or rhythm and bluis concerts. 
19. Going to fairs andjcarnivals.- 
28. Going to the movl 



6. 

32. 
33. 
37. 

33. 

40. 



42. 
36. 

41. 



34. 



44. 



43. 
45. 

38. 
39. 



Watching sports on^TV or listening 
on radio. 

Going to watch sports in person.' 
Playing competitiva sports. 
Jogging, wtight lifting or other 
. axtfcisa program. 
Camping, hiking, back-pKking,' 
hunting, fishing, ate 
Rcnicing, visits to parks, '20os,'naturt 
walks, or driving a car for plusure. 

Playing with your children. 
Playing indoor Ktivitias or games 
with friends and/or family. 
Visiting with friends or family 
nwmbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 
Gping to church or doing other 
church-relatad Ktivities. 
Playing with pets. 

Raiding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfittion). - . v ' 
Watching naws and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and naws/nwgazinet 
Oo-it-youraaif Ktivities or ^lobbies. 
Sitting and thinking>day-dreaming. 

i 

Charity, volunteer, social sarvtce, or 
political organization Ktivities. 
Fraternal organization or club 
Ktivitiet 



% non- 
partic. 
who desire 
increase 

19.8 

25.0 

27. '2 
23.3 

30.4. 

36.0 . 

1-2.0 

28.1 ^ 
11.7 • 
25.2 

30.6 

47.2 



11.3 
25.9 

50.1 



31.9 
11.4 
35.7 
32.6 



33.5 
11.7 



7.7 



% new ■ 
par tic. 
who desire 
increase 

33.2- 

28.6 

37.3 
-72.2 ~ 

• • 50.9 
65.2 

29.3 

'64.0 
44.7 
63.4 

79.7 

68.4 



70.8 
60.5 

52.7 



57. 1 
38.7 
70.2 
57.5 



62.4 
23.8 



36.6 



% steady 
partic. 
who desire 
increase 

25.3 

35.7 

46.5 
68.3 

• - 50.8 
67.3 

29.4 

63.8 
69.7 
62.7 

81.5 

66.5 



63.2 
53.7 

57.8 



59.3 
34.8 
68.5 
46.5 



66.1 
16.8 



33.1 



% old 
partic. 
who desire 
increase 

36.3- 

35.1 

43.3 
48.3 

29.4 
39.5 

19.1 

41.9 
27.6 
47.4 

60.6 

58.6 



19.1 
31.0 

48.9 



41.5 
13.5 
49.7 
66.6 



55.4 
23.7 



22.0 
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similar, but with a somewhat larger number of exceptions. 

By combining the categories somewhat differently, a slightly 
different perspective may be otained. For all arts related activi- 
ties the proportion of individuals who participated in the last 12 
months who want to increase future participation is far higher than 
for those who did not participate in the last 12 months. In most 
cases for both arts and non-arts activities the proportion of steady 
participants who want to increase participation is more than 50%, 
This result seems to have no correlation with absolute participation 
levels, i.e., the proportion desiring an increase is not dependent 
on the proportion who participated in the last year. ' 

This apparent close association between previous participation 

and desire for future increases in participation seems to I?e inde-- 

I 

' pendent of the structure of both current participation and the desire 
for increased participation described in the last Chapter and the 
previous section of this Chapter. APPENDIX J shows that while there 
is some correspondence in group membership between current participa- 
tion and desired increases, most of the members of substantively 
similar clusters do not belong to both clusters. The clusters show 
different types of patterns than the historical single activity 
analysis. 

Given this similarity of pattern, the interesting differences 
on this TABLE occur within historic categories and across activities. 
For example, almost 38% of those who have never visited an art exhib- 
it expressed a desire to do so in the future. In constrast, approx- 
imately 10% in the same historical category wanted to go to a 
symphony, an opera, a jazz concert, or write novels, stories, plays 
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or poetry. Among steady participants, over 70% wanted to increase 
playing an instrument, going to the theater, and doing crafts, while 
less than 50% wanted an increase in media performances of classical 
music, jazz or plays and poetry. 

For non-arts activities the patterns and relationships are simi- 
lar, though less pronounced. Some differences are evident, however. 
Although therel is relatively little difference in the proportion of 
steady participants who desire' to increase their activity level, 
across. all non-arts activities, there are Substantially higher pro- 
portions of non-par'^icipants in non-arts activities who would like 
to increase their participation than is true for arts related acti- 
vities (an average of 24.7% for the non-arts activities and 17.3% 
for the arts related activities). 

This difference indicates somewhat greater interest among non- 
participants for the non-arts activities. It might be explained by 
the overall popularity of the non-arts activities and social pres- 
sures that might imply. It will be explored further in the next 
Chapter when we examine the reasons cited by each group for not in- 
creasing participation. 

TABLE 3.16 shows the same comparisons for those individuals who 
indicated a very strong desire to increase their participation in 
each of the activities."''^ 

It should be noted that the proportion with a very strong desire 
to increase activity levels is quite small in some instances, particu- 
larly among new participants in arts related , activities (see TABLE 2.7). 
This could make specific examples somewhat unreliable, but it should 
not detract from the reliability of overall patterns. This analysis 
will focus on the general patterns, leaving readers free to draw what- 
ever conclusions they feel are warranted about individual activities. 
The larger the average proportion, across the four categories, the 
larger the N on which conclusions can be based and the more reliable'' 
conclusions are likely to be. 



TABLE 3.16 ^ 

High Desire to Increase Part;Lcipaticn By 
Previous Activity Pattern 







% non** 


% new 




« Old 






par tic • 


partic. 


partic. 


partic. 






with high 


with high 


with high 


with high 






desire for 


desire for 


desire for 


desire for 




• 


increase 


increase 


increase 


increase 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


1-9 


4.4 


12.0 


4.8 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


1.9 


0.0 


16.0 


6.0 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


4.0 


8.4 


8.7 


4.7 


2S. 


- Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


2.9 ■ 


22.0 


18.2 


8.2 




or other singing group. 






13.^ 




14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


1-4 


19.5 


2.2 


10. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 


1 Q 
X . O 


u . u 


/ . y 


4*1 




festivals. 










24. 


Placing an instrument in a group or 


6.0 


35.1 


36.6 


12.9 




for your own entertainment or talcing 












music lessons. 










ia 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 


3,8 


22.7 


21.7 


9.9 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 












(as art) or making films yourself. 










ii. 


Doing crafts. 


4.4 


21.6 


23.8 


11. 4 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


3.5 


23.4 


26.9 


14.0 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 










30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


2.2 


0.6 


9.4 


3.3 




performance. 










31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


1.0 


0.0 


2.3 


5.1 


26. 


Going to theater performance. 


4.4 


6.2 


16.2 


7.3 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


3.6 


11.8 


24.4 


5.5 




in a dance group, taking lessons in either. 












or providing behind the scene support. 






• 




2.- 


Writing novels, stones, plays, or 


2.4 


13.'-^ 


22.8 


3.1 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 










7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


2.0 


2.8 


7.7 


5.6 




graohy or sculpture exhibits. 










8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


2.5 


8.1 


6.7 


8.0 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or. 


3.3 


9.4 


8.4 


8.3 




historic value or visiting history, 












science or technical museums. 










20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


2.0 


0.3 


4.8 


5.1 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 












Watching performances of jazz on TV 




H • O 








or listening on the radio. 










29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


' 1.7 


2.6 


3.4 


3.4 




recordings or watching TV pr6ductions , 












of plays or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


1.8 


0.6 


12.9 


3.0 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 


<• 








• ✓ 


to a literature club. 

• 
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TABLE 3 -16 Continued 



4. 

21. 

2i 
15. 

19. 
28. 

6. 



Watching regular TV programs day 
and night except sports and news. 
Listening to radio broadcasts of all 
other music. 
Listening to rtcordingt 
Going to rock or country and western 
or rhythm and blues concerts. 
Going to fairs and carnivals. 
Going to the movies. 



Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radip. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. Pfaying competitive sports. 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 

exercisrprogram. 

33. ^- Camping,1iiiking, back-packing, 

hunting, fishing, ate. 
, 40. fHcnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
or driving a car for pleasure. 

42. Ptaying with your children. 

36. Playing indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visitiog with friends or family 
mtmbers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on tht phone, etc. 
Going to church or doing other 
church-rtlated Ktivities. 
.Ptayingwith pets. 



34. 
44. 

1. 

5: 



43. 
4S. 



Raiding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and ndnfiction). 
Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
nawspaptrs and news/magazines. 
Oo*it*yoursilf activities or hobbies. 
Sitting and thinking-day*dreaming. 



% non- 
partic. 
with high 
desire for 
increase 

4.8 

7.9 

5.4 
5.6 

4.1 
9.6' 

1.8 

6.7 
1.4 
4.3 

'8.8 

9.2 



4.6 
3.2 

11.8 



38. Charity, voluntMr, social sarvice, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



7. a 

1.3 
3.3 
6.3 



6.1 
1.0 



1.0 



% new 
partic. 
with high 
desire for 
increase 

0.0 

2.1 

0.4 
18.8 

6.0 
14.1 

2.1 

3 1.2 
9.2 
12.2 

20.3 

10.7 



36.2 
4.4 

8.3 



16.5 
8.0 
8.7 
1.6 



16.9 
8.3 



7.0 



% steady 
partic. 
with high 
desire for 
increase 



% old 
partic. 
with high 
desire for 
increase 



1.4 


8.1 


4.6 


13.3 


7.1 

J. D . Z7 


9.3 

D • O 


5.9 
13.8 


1.9 
7.2 


6.2 


7.0 


14.6 
23.7 
18.4 


4.6 
4.2 
10.1 


36.4 


. 14 .1 


11.6 


13.3 


27.9 
7.0 


6.1 
1.0 


13.1 


7.4 


4 . 7 


3 . 6 


19.7 


7.4 


5.8 


36.5 


16.5 
2.3 


16.2 
0.0 


4.1 


1.0 



The overall pattern is quite similar to that of the previous 
table. In general ^ the lowest proportions with a high desire are 
among those who have not participated before. The highest propor- 
tions are generally among adults who have shown steady participation. 
Again ^ the pattern is not nearly as consistent from the non-arts 
activities as it is for the arts related activities. Similarly, those 
who have participated within the past year^ both new participants and 
steady participants^ are generally more likely to express a high 
desire to increase participation levels than those who did not par- 
ti cipate • 

Individual percentages in each category are much lower for all 
groups^ which is just another way of saying that there are fewer peo- 
ple with high desire than with just .some desire to increase partici- 
pation in any activity. There are some activities which show substan- 
tially larger proportions of individuals with a strong desire to in- 
crease participation. Six of the arts "related activities have more 
than 20% of the steady participants who desire an increase in the high 

desire category. They are: playing an instrument; painting^ etc; 

. . 15 

doing crafts; taking art classes; acting m plays^ etc; and writing. 
Interestingly^ all of these are active leisure pursuits. These acti- 
vities represent the greatest probability for increases in actual 
participation assuming other outside factors (e,g, barriers) do not 
intervene. Increases in participation among those who have not 
previously partici'pated are least likely. Thus, prior to examining 
the impact of specific barriers on previous failure to increase par- ^ 
ticipation the most fruitful market for anyone wishing to increase 

^^The first four of these show similarly high proportions among 
new participants as well, 
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participation in those six areas, or in any of the arts related 
areas, seems to be among those individuals who are already parti- 
cipating. This conclusion is based purely on the strength of desire 
among different historic participation groups. If current partici- 
pation were the only factor in leisure choice decisions, then it 
would look much more like desired participation with only personal 
preferences intervening. As we shall see in the next chapter, such 
preferences. do account for a large share of the failure to change 
current patterns and therefore provide a basis for discounting the 
preferences expressed here. 

A similar situation exists for non-arts activities. Those with 
the highest proportions having a strong desire for increase are usual- 
ly active leisure pursuits (competitive sports, camping, etc., and 
playing with your children). The particularly strong trend for in- 
creased participation in active pursuits, for both arts and non-arts 
activities, was not evident in the previous analyses. While it does 
not diminish the importance of desire for increases in other areas, 
it does highlight the specific areas which seem most likely to show 
increases in^the coming years provided external barriers do not pro- 
hibit fulfillment of those desires. 

The final table in this Section (TABLE 3.17) shows the strength 
of desire for increased participation in terms of current participa- 
tion levels. Six columns are presented for each activity. The first 
shows the percentage of individuals who did not participate in the 
activity during the past year who would like to increase their' parti- 
cipation. The second column shows the percent in this group with a 
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TABLE 3.17 

Desire for Increased Participation by Level of Participation During the Previous 12 Months 



% with 0 
particip. 
who have 
any desire 



O 
00- 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choral concerts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
■ or other singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to foUt/ethnic concerts or festivals. 
24. Playing an instrument in 'a group or for 

your own eiitertainmen{ or taking music 

lessons. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or rnaking films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

' 12. Taking art classes in painting, 

sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. - Going to a ballet or modern dance 

performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performances. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 



14.3 
12.6 
18.0 
12.9 

14.1 
16.9 
21.0 



24.2 

30.4 
23.1 

13.7 

17.1 

30.0 
12.7 

10.7 

25.5 

22.8 
32.1 



% with 0 
particip. 
who have 
hi desire 

1.9 
2.5 
3.0 
2.7 

1.7 
1.7 
6.1 



4.1 

4.9 
4.6 

2.0 

1.5 

4.4 
3.4 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 
4„0 



% with 
moderate 
particip. 
who have 
any desire 

44.4 

51.9 
54.0 

50.9 
45.7 
71.2 



60.7 

72.7 
55. 3 



% with 

moderate % with hi 

particip. particip. 

whoTiave who have 

hi desire any desire 



58.6 



43.3 



43.0 

52.2 
57.9 



7.6 
* 

9.1 
11.1 

3.5 
7.3 
29.5 



18.7 

21.2 
17.2 



9.1 



8.6 



4.4 

6.2 
8.2 



64.4 
56.6 
58.9 
59.0 

51.2 
46.2 
78.9 



73.5 

76.1 
64.9 

59.9 

51.5 

72.4 
57.9 

59.8 

43.8 

72.7 
66.5 



% with high 
participation 
who have 

high desire 

7 

13.9 
7.9 
12.5 
29.1 

15.2 
5.6 
37.5 



25.8 

36.4 
26.0 

8.9 

1.2 

21.1 
23.9 

20.9 

10.4 

14.6 
9.5 



TABLE 3.17 Continued 



% with o 
particip. 
who have 
any desire 



% with % with 

% with 0 moderate moderate % with hi % with high 

particip. particip, particip. particip. participation 

who have who have who have who have who have 

hi desire any desire hi desire any desire high desire 



20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 
clauical music, optra, or dancing. 

23. Watching performancas of jazz on TV 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking classes or attending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 

4. Watching regular TV programs day and 
night except sports and news. 

21. Listening to radio broadcasts of all 
other music. 

22. Listening to recordings. 

15. Going to rock or country and western 

0* rhythm and blues concerts. 
19. Going to fairs end carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies. 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 
35. Playing competitive sports. 

37. Jogfing, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

40. Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
walks, or driving e car for pleasure. 



12.8 
7.5 
13.1 

17.3 

15.5 

17.2 

22.3 
26.3 

26.0 
31.0 

10. 1 

29.7 
13.3 
27.3 

37.7 

47.1 



2.2 
1.1 
2.1 

1.8 

2.9 

2.0 

6.8 
4.4 

1.2 
5.6 

1.4 

5.1 
1.8 
6.4 

8.7 

10.6 



32.6 
30.0 
39.4 

30.8 

26.4 

33.9 

45.2 
67.6 

44.8 
67.0 

24.3 

65.0 
62.0 
63.3 

81.3 

65.7 



3.5 
2.7 
2.2 

19.9 

1.8 

3.7 

4.6 
13.5 

5.4 
13.7 

4.2 

13. 3 
15.0 
11.4 

30.9 

9.8 



38.7 
47.5 
36.5 

48.1 

27.0 

46.0 

55.8 
69.7 

63.7 
69.0 

46.9 

63.4 
64.7 
65.3 

77.1 

73.7 



5.3 
4.7 
4.4 

5.8 

2.8 

12.0 

14.3 
24.9 

9.1 
17.8 

13.1 

17.0 
23.4 
22.8 

43.1 

18.7 
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TABLE 3.17 Continued 



to 

H 
O 



42. 

36. 

41. 



34. 



-44. 



43. 
45. 

38. 



naying with your childrtn. . 
Playing indoor activities or gamtt 
with frif ndi and/or family. 
Visiting with friends or family 
membars, writins iattars. tallting 
to friends 6n the phone, etc. 
Going to church or doing other 
church*related activities. 
Playing with peU. 

Reading (fiction books, peripdrcals. 
and nonfiction). 
Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and newt/magazines. 
. Oo it yourself activitits or hobbies. 
Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 



% with % with 

% with 0 % with 0 moderate moderate % with hi'' % with high' 

particip. particip. partiqip. particip. particip. participation' 

who have who have who have who have who have who have 

any desire hi desire any desire hi . desire any desire high desire 



12.5 
24.9 



4.8 
1.8 



61.4 
54.1 



22.9 
4.8 



71.3 
52.7 



43.5 
12.4 



39.3 


14.2 


57.6 


10.9 


58.6 


18.7 


32.5 


8.4 


58.8 


13.6 


52.2 


21.0 


8.9 


1.8 


29.1 


3.0 


55.0 


9.3 


34.7 


4.5 


68.5 


16.5 


63.8 


20.0 


25.7 


6.0 


46.5 


5.8 


51.4 


. 9.1 


35.3 
9.5 


7.4 
0.8 


66.0 
16.8 


14.3 
2.1 


58.2 
26.1 


22.9 
4.9 


23.8 . 


3.4 


43.8 


3.2 


44.9 •/ 


10.6 


8.5 


1.0 


31.0 


4.4 


38.9 


■ ,4.3 



Charity, volunteei. social service, or 
political organization activities. 
39. Fretcrnal organization or club " 
activities. 

*ln instances where the participation rate was very low, i.e., most respondents did not 

SJ^iS""?^?^ ''^^ ""^""^ results broken;Jaut;^in standardized terms 

showed only 0 and high participation rates. In the case of opera^> for example, respondents 
^oo.™^n?.^ °u'r® ^he previous 12 months were cdnsldered in the high grbup 

because only 5.7% had done this activity. For this reason there^ is no middle level of 

participation for the activities marked with an *. 



high desire to increase participation. The third column has the per- 
centage with moderate participation during the past year who would 
like to increase participation. The fourth shows the proportion of 
this group with a high desire to increase participation. The fifth 
column shows the percent with high participation during the past year 
who would like some increase in participation.^^ The sixth column 
shows those with high participation during the past year who also 
have a high desire to increase participation in the future. 

The pattern across categories (columns) is ve?ry regular for al-- 
most all activities - arts related and non-arts. Among non-partici- 
pants, a weak desire to increase activity is much more likely than 
a strong desire (columns 1 and 2), Among participants^ the propor- 
tion having some desire to increase activity levels is usually 
slightly higher for the high participant than for the moderate parti- 
cipant (column 5 is generally a little higher than column 3). FOr • 
art5-related activities this is true in all but one case, item 29. 
These two groups have by far the highest percentage with some desire 
for an increase. Individuals with high participation during the past 
year also have substantial proportions with a high desire for in- 
creased activity (column 6). Again, among arts activities there is 
only one instance where the proportion with high desire is not high- 
er among high participants than among moderate participants.- 

— ~~ 

High participation is defined as the participation rate greater 
than 1/2 standard deviation above the mean participation ratio for all 
respondents. Moderate participation is defined as the rate above 0 
and up to 1/2 standard deviation above the overall mean rate. 
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Similarly^ moderate participants are more liekly to have a high 
desire for increase than non-participants* As was previously shown, 
it is among the active leisure pursuits that the largest proportions 
are likely to have a high desire. 

It is not only last year's participants that seem likely to 
contribute most to future participation levels, but those whose * 
participation was highest in the previous yiaars as well. The contri- 
bution of those who have not participated in the past year is likely 
to be very small. In addition^ the majority of these figures^ for 
arts-related activiti-es/ suggest that satiation is not a strong 
barrier to future demand. Figures in column 5 suggest that the 
majority of individuals in the .high participation category would 
like to participate more. The next important question, then, is why 
they don't do it. Pri*or to examining the impact of specific barriers 
to increased participation^ however / we shall currently exaimine some 
of the possible socio-economic and demographic predictors of desire 
to increase participation. 
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Demographic and Socio-Economic Predictors of 
the Desire to Increase Individual Leisure Activities 

The description of predictors of desire to increase participa- 
tion will follow the same outline used in the analysis of current 
participation. We will look at individual activities in terms of 
how individuals in the various categories differ in their desire to 
increase participation levels • These analyses will use the same 
eigiit socio-economic and d^ographic variables examined before ♦ 
The analysis will be extended by examining both the overall desire 
to increase participation and those ind-».viduals with a strong desire 
to increase participation • Thus, there will be two tables for each 
of the SES/demographic variables. 

The focus of this analysis will be on identifying population sub- 
groups with greater or lesser desire (likelihood) to increase parti- 
cipation* These results can suggest both the groups more likely to 
increase participation and the groups on which to focus if increased 
participation is a goal of policy actions* Where relevant, compari- 
sons with the results' for current participation levels will be made 
as well* 

TABLE 3*18 shows differences in the desire to increase participa- 
tion by sex* Whereas participation rates for most activities were 
similar for men and women (TABLE 2.21), the desire to increase parti- 
cipation is generally much greater for women among arts-related 
activities than it is for men. Among non-arts activities men exceed 
women in their desire to increase sports activity and women are more 

2LjOo 
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TABLE 3.18 



Percent Who Desire to Increase Participation 

By Sex 







male 


female 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


16,6 


24.6 


t8. 


Going to an opera. 


10.5 


18.8 




Going to choral concerts. 




JO . 1 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


17.8 


25.2 




or other singing group. 






14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


19. -9 


18.9 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 


18.7 


- 24.2 




festivals. 






24. 


Playing an instrument In a group or 


29.4. 


30.7 




for your own entertainment or taking 








music leoonL 






10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 


23.4 


43.5 


- 


doing graphic art, taking photographs 








(at arti or makino f itint wmirMtf 






11. 


Doino craftf. 


30. 9 


58 . 6 


12. 


1 ikinQ srt rIscMC in n%\nf\nn 
1 •P\iiiy •! t 111 iiaiiiiiiiy. 


18 . 7 


22 7 




sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 






3a 


Going to a ballat or modern dancfi 




0 ^ 1 

Z J • / 




performance. 






31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


14.9 


23.7 


26. 


Golno to theater Derfnimani^a 


32 • 2 


44 . 0 


27. 


ActilUl In oiavt or muticik Darforminn 

".'•••••J "'1 IIIUMWI^, ^Vl lUIIIIIIIJI 


11 Q 
11 • O 


17 . 7' 




in a danct orouo. takino lessons in aithar 








or Drovidino behind tha scent suooort 






2. 


Writing novels, storin, plays, or 


15.2 


19.9 




DOatfV. or takine rbttAC in uwritinn 






7. 


visiting painting, gra$>hic arts, photo- 


28 . 2 


39 2 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 






8. 


Visiting craft exhibit! 


20.8 


54 0 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design'or 


40.9 


48 8 




historic value or visiting history. 






- 


scltnca or technical museums. 






20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


20.0 ' 


25 3 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 






23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


19.0 


15.7 




or listening on the radio. 






29. 


listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


19.6 


25.2 




recordings or watching TV productions 








of plays or poetry. 






3. 


• 

Taking classes or attending lectures on 


15.6 


24. 1 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 








to a literature club. 







TABLE 3.18 Continued 



4« Watching rigulsr TV programs day 
and night exctpt sports and news. 

21. Listaning to radio broadcasts of all 
othar music. 

22. Listaning to recordings. 

IS. Going to rock or country and western 

or rhythm and blues concerts. 
19« Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies. 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to vratch sports in person. 
35. Playing competitive sports. 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 
Camping, hiking, back*packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc 
Plcnidng, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 



33. 



4a 



42. Playing with your children. 
36. Playing indoor activities or games 
With friends and/or family. 
Visiting with friends or family 
mtmbfrs, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc , 
Going to church or doing other 
church-relited Ktivittes. 
Playing with pets. 



41 



34< 



44. 



1. 



43. 
45. 



Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfiction).^. 
Watching news and il^mation 
programs on TV^of reading in 
, newspapers^ K!i^$|m/magazi net 
OoHt-youPielf Ktivities or hobbiei 
Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 



38. Charity, voluntNr, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal orgenizetion or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample 
percentages 



male 

28.8 

35.4 

41.7 
41.4 

39.3 

54.7 

> 

34.4 

58.9 
34.4 
45.6 

69.8 

60.6 



38.4 
43.5 

54.9 



45.2 
26.6 
58.6 
49.5 

S 

55.6 
17.1 

25.8 

17.0 

45.0 



^femal^ 

22.1 

31.8 

41.1 
41.5 

42.4 
58.8 

16.5 

39.5 
17.4 
43.5 

55.7 

64.7 



58.9 
15.0 

33.3 

11.3 

55.0 
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likely to want to increase church and service (charity, volunteer, 
etc.) activities. 

Of 22 arts related activities, at least eight percent more women 
want to increase participation in 13 of the activities. In only two 
activities, jazz concerts and watching jazz on TV or listening on the 
radio, are more men likely to want to 'increase their activity levels 
and these differences are very small. Of particular interest are 
activities like painting, going to folk dance performances, going to 
the theater, and touring buildings and museums, where women are sub- 
stantially more likely to desire an increase while participating at 
an equal or even lower rate than men. 

Sex based differences for individuals showing a strong desire to 

increase participation differ slightly, but are generally in the same 

17 

direction (TABLE 3.19). For non-arts activities there are more large 



17 

Comparisons of groups on the basis of expression of a high/ 
strong desire to increase participation creates one of those situations 
where the reader should be careful of reliability problems related to 
sample size. Percentages presented in TABLE 3.10, for example, are 
based on weighted" data. Therefore, reported N*s are still very high 
(2% of the weighted sample represents about 1,200 responses) but the num- 
ber of survey respondents on which that figure is based is much smal- 
ler, about 35. Further, the data reported in this and subsequent 
TABLES are presented as a percentage of the subgroup being considered, 
making the cell N even smaller. To counter these problems we have not 
subdivided these cells. In addition, the analysis is based on compari- 
sons of proportions of large saunple segments, thus the relevant statis- 
tical test for differences, for example, would be of proportional 
differences between men and women, based on sample N*s of abdut 600 to 
800. Such a test would require a proportional difference of about five 
percentage points to be ^'statistically significant" at the .05 level. 
Most of the differences we have been describing as relevant are much 
higher than that. 

In comparisons of smaller groups, say across educational cate- 
gories, where N*s may be as low as 200, a difference of 10-12 percen- 
tage points would be required to achieve "statistical significance". ^ 

(Continued. . . ) 
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differences between women and men. Men are still more likely to have 
a strong desire to increase sports related activities. However, wo- 
men are substantially more likely to have a strong desire to increase 
movie attendance, picnicking, etc., reading, and do-it-yourself acti- 
vities. I.t is interesting to note that there is no pattern co these 
differences. They involve home and away, passive and active, and 
family and non-family leisure pursuits. They also do not involve 
activities which women currently do substantially more than men. 

Among arts related activities there are seven in which less than 
2% of the men have a strong desire to increase participation. There 
are only three for women. (One of these is common to both groups - 
going to folk dance performances.) Men still lead in their desire to 
increase jazz related activities, but there are fewer other activities 
where women show a substantially stronger desire to increase activity 
levels. Craft related activities and painting are still much more 
highly favored by women than men, but others like touring buildings 
and museums, taking art classes and going to symphonies, exhibit vir- 



^ ' (Continuation. . . ) 
As the responses move toward the extreme, i.e., away from 50-50, the 
test becomes more powerful and somewhat smaller differences are sig- 
nificant. Another factor that adds to the interpretability of the 
results is a trend across all categories, which is suggestive of 
impact of the independent variable even when simple two-category com- 
parisons are not "statistically significant". Now that we have tested 
the patience of even the most thorough reader, our point is that data 
interpreted across categorical differences for all leisure activities 
should not be dismissed because cell sizes appear to be small. The 
analysis done here has taken account of these problems and compari- 
sons discussed are generally well within standard statistical signi- 
ficance tolerances. In instances where N*s are too small* or individual 
differences too extreme, trends are used instead of individual compari- 
sons. 
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* TABLE 3.19 

Percent With Strong Desire to Increase 
Participation by Sex 



male female 

17. Going to symphony or chambar concerts. 3.5 3.4 

18* Going to in Optra. 1.6 3.7 

13. Going to chofai concirts. 4*8 6.3 

25« Singing in or pitying for t chorus, choir, 4.4 7 • 0 

or othtr singing QToup^ 

14« Going to jtuconctrtt 4.0 1.9 

IS. Going to.f oik/tthnic conctru or 1*9 2*8 

ftstivtii* 

24. Pliyingtninttnjmtntint group or 10.9 10.9 

for your own tnttrttinmtnt or taking 
music Itmnt 

to. hinting, drtwinf , mtking sculpturt, 4.5 1 1 • 1 

V doing graphic art, ttking photographs 
(asar^) or making f:im$ yourstif. 

11. Ooingcraftt 6.3 16.1 

12. Ttkingtrtcltsatsinptinting, 3.1 3.8 
sculptura, graphics, film, or crafts. 



30. Goifip to t>fW or modtrn dtnce ^ 1.0 
ptrfof^nincti 



4.0 

31. Goiiig to a folk dancing ptrf ormtnct. 0.8 1.9 



fjll 

26. Going to tbiitK ptrf ormtnct. 4^0 9.4 

27. A^ng in p/ty$ or musicals, ptrf orming 2.4 5.8 
in a dtnct^group, taking Itssons in tithtr, 

or providinf bthind tbt sctnt support. 

2. / Writing novtli, storits, pitys, or 3^5 5^]^ 

poatry, or taking citstts in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo* 3.0 4.2 

graphToriculptura axhibitL ' 
,8. Visiting craft axhibits. 1.3 7.7 

9. Touring buildings, ate. for dasign or .5.0 6.9 

historic vaiua or^in^ history, 
scitnct or ttchnical mustums. 

2(1 Listtnlng on radio or watching on TV ^ 1.8 3.7 

' classical music, opart, or dtncing. • 
; 23. Wttching ptrformancts of jtzz on TV 2.3 1.4 

' or listtning on tht radio. 
29. Listtning to radio broadcasts, your own 1^7 2.6 

rKordlngs or wttching TV productions 
of plays or poatry. 

3. Taking citssts or ttttnding Itcturas on 2.4 2.4 
art history, lltaratura, ate, or balonging 



toalittraturtclub. 
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TABLE 3.19 Continued 



male female 



4-. 


Watchinfi n^ular TV prognms day 


1.7 


2.2 




and ni|ht axctpt sports and ntws. 






21. 


Liitaning to radio broadcasts of all 


4.4 


6.0 




othar mudc. 






22. 


' Liitafling to racordlngt. 


6.0 


• 6.5 


15. 


Qoinf to rock or country and wtsttrn 


9.0 


9.1 




or rhythm and bluti concartt 






19. 


Going to fairs and carnivalt 


3.2 


5.2 


2S. 


6oin|to thamovias. 


7.5 


15.6 


8. 


Watching sports on TV or listaning' 


8.1 


2 2 




on radio. 






32. 


Going to watch sports in ptrsbn. 


12.7 


7.2 


" 35. 


Playing compathivt sportt * 


8.8 ^ 


3,4 


37. 


Jogging, Might lifting or othar 


12.6 


9 3 




axarcisa program. 






33. 


Camping, hiking, bMk-pKking, " 


25.3 


'20.8.. 




hunting, fishing, ate 






40. 


Pfcnicing, vWts to parks, iocs, natura* 


7.7 


13.9 




MAlkl. or ddvina i cat for alaitur* 
w wf iTiiiy • vw fill 






42. 


Playing with your chiMran. 


16.4 


17.2 


38. 


Playing indoor Ktivitiat or gamas 


4.0 


5.8 




Mrith fritnda and/or family. 






41. 


Viaiting with frit nds or family 


9.3 


15.3 




mambars, writing lattars, talking 








to friahdt on tha phona, ate. 






34. 


Going to church oc doing othar 




X D . X 




church^ralatad activitiat. 






44. 


Plavini with oati. 


2 7 


J . ^ 




Raiding (fiction books, pariodicals. 


12.0 


17. 3 




and nonfiction). 








Watching ntws and information 


6.2 


6.3 




programs on TV or reading in 








nawspapartand naws/magaiinti 








Oo*it*youraa<f Ktivltiai or hobbias. 


10.9 


16.2 




Sitting and thinking^day-draaming. 


3.3 


0.8 ■ 




Charity, voluntaar, social sarvica, or 


3.1 


4.5 




political arganitation activitias. 








Fratamai organiiation or club 


2.8 


0.5 




activitiat 








Weiglited sample 








percentages 


45.0 


55.0 
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tually no differences. It is possible to conclude from these results 
that while women are still somewhat more likely to express strong 
desires for increasing a number of activities, the differences that 
existed at the general desire level are not nearly as strong. However, 
if estimates of the sex of new participants were to be made from these 
data, at least eight of the activities would probably have a strong 
dominance by women. Furthermore, for seven or more activities we 
would expect to see very little, if any, increase in male ^participa- 
tion. Such predictions, however, are being made without the benefit 
of knowing the reasons for not increasing participation in the past. 

TABLE 3.20 shows the proportion of each age group who desire to 
increase their participation in each activity. As was true for cur- 
rent participation, there are many activities for which' desire to 
increase is related to age. For thirteen of the 22 arts related ac- 
tivities there is a significant drop in the proportion who desire to 
increase participation as age increases. Six of these activities, 
singing, going to jazz concerts, playing an Instrument, painting, 
visiting craft exhibits, and taking classes in art history, have the 
same pattern for desired -participation increases as they had for cur- 
rent participation. This finding fits the historic influence pattern 
< 

foxind in the previous section. For the remaining seven activities, , 
doing crafts, taking art classes, going to a ballet, going to the 
theater, writing, visiting art exhibits, and watching jazz on TV, the 
age associated decrease in the proportion desiring an increase is not 
found in current participation patterns. (See TABLE 2.13.) For the 
remaining fxts related activities the age associated differences 
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involve only specific groups and do not show a trend across all age 
groups. Acting, for example, is an activity where 18- to 29-year 
olds are far more likely to desire an increase than any of the other 
groups . 

The most notable diffe^ance among those with a strong desire to 
increase participation is that age is inversely related to active arts 
related leisure pursuits. A second part of this relationship is that 
the only activities in which more than 10% of the group has a strong 
desire to increase participation are the active pursuits and that 
this occurs generally among the younger age groups. The examples are 
playing an instrument, painting, doing crafts, and taking art classes* 
(See TABLE 3.21J Thus, other things being equal, the activities 
which seem most likely to have actual participation increases are the 
active pursuits with a younger audience. 

A similar trend exists for rion-arts activities, although it is 
not nearly as strong, i.e., there are passive activities which also 
have substantial proportions (more than 10% of che group) among the 
yotanger age groups, with a strong desire to increase participation. 
! Overall, age is not as strong a predictor of either general de- 
sire to increase participation or strong desire to increase participa- 
tion as sex. There are trends, however, which show that, for certain 
/types of activities, as age increases the desire to increase partici- 
pation decreases. This finding parallels results for current parti- 
cipation levels. These results suggest that (1) increasing age leads 
to less interest in changing current patterns, particularly among 
active pursuits, and/or (2) there are differences in the interests of 



TABLE 3*20 



Percent Who Desire to Increase Participation 
For Each A^e Group 





• • 


18-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-64 


65 + 


17. 


Goinf to symphony or chimbtr concerts. 


23. 0 


19.1 


20.9 


18. 6 


20.3 


18. 


Going to an opim. 


14.9 


13.6 


15.6 


13.8 


18.5 




zioitif 10 cnoni conct rti 


30 . 3 


36 . 3 


32 . 6 


32.6 


25.1 


25. 


Singling in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


30.7 


19.6 


19.4 


15.7 


10.8 


• 


or *)ilMr singing group. 












14. 


Going to jau conctrts. 


33,1 


16.6 


10. 8 


10.5 


7.9 


16. 


Going to folk/t thnic conctrts or 


25,7 


21.0 


21.3 


16.6 ' 


18.5 




fistivits. 










24. 


Playing an instrumtnt in a group or 


47.3 


27.4 


21.8 - 


19.7 


11.2 




for your own tnttrtainmtnt or taking 














music Ifttons. 












10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpturt. 


45.4 


^0.1 


26.7 


22.2 


22.1 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 














tit irt) Of mftklnA fllmt unnpMlf 












11. 


Ooino craftt. 






A A V 




31 . 5 


12. 


Takinfl art cianat In Diintino 


JO • 0 


^ / • D 




LI .1 


15 . 3 




aculpturt , graphics, film, or crafts. 












30. 


Going to a bahtt or mo dam danct 


23. 2 


17.4 


17.7 


12 . 1 


11 3 




par(;)rmanct. 












31, 


Going to a folk dancing parformanca. 


21-. 0 


19.5 


22.2 


19.8 


11.7 


26. 


Goina to thaatar oarf ormanct 


42. 9 


37 7 






31 A 


27. 


Actino in olavs or muticatt iMrformina 


27 . 4 


9 . 4 


10 5 




7 0 




in a danct arouo. takino Itssoni in tithtr 














or providino bahind tha scant tuonart 






- 






2. 


Wrltin<p novtis, storias, plays, or 


25.4 


16.9 


12.8 




12.9 




DOatrv. or taLino ciautt in writino 
f"^**!* «»»iii^ wcfiMw* III Wiiiiiiy. 












7. 


Visiting painting graphic arts, photo* 


45.8 


37.2 


31. 2 


26.6 


17.2 




graphy orsculptura axhibitt 












8. 


Visiting craft axhibitt 


43.3 


41.0 


39.5 


35.9 


28.1 


9. 


Touring buildings, ate. for dtsign or 


52.2 


43.5 


42.0 


41.0 


38 . 9 




historic valua or visiting history. 














scitnct or ttchnical muM^ms. 












20. 


Listaning on radio or watching on TV 


24.8 


19.4 


22.4 


23.3 


23. 0 




cMcal music, Optra, or dancing. 


• 










23. 


Watching ptrf ormtncK of on TV 


23.8 


15.2 


13.6 


13.4 


11.5 




or fisttning on th'i radio. 












29. 


Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 


24.2 


18.4 


23.9 


21.5 


24.1 




racordings or watching TV productions 














of plays or poatry. 












3. 


Taking classas or attending lacturts on 


23.8 


21.4 


21.9 


15.5 


14.0 




art history, littratura, ate, or belonging 














to a tltaratura club. 














♦ 
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TABLE 3.20 Continued 



4. Witching ngular TV prognms day 
and night txctpt sports and ntws. 

21. Littining to radio broadcasU of all 
, other music. \ 

22. Listining to rtcordings. >^ 

15. Going to rock or country and vvtstern 

or rhythm and bluis concerts. 
19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to thamovits. 

6. Watching sports on TV or listaning 
on radio. 

31 Going to watch sports in parson. 

35. Plijfing compttitiva sportt 

^ 37, Joggl'tg, wtight lifting or othar 
. txtrctst program. 
33.. Camping, hiking, bKk^acking, 

hunting, fishit)g, ate 
40. Picnicing, visits to parks, iocs, natura 
Mlki; or driving a car for plaasura. 

a 

42. Pfaying with your children. 

36. Playing indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41« Viiltini with friends or family 
mtmiert, writing letters, telking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church^ted Ktivities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

h Reeding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonf iction). 
, 5.. WktchFog news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
* newspapers end news/mageiines. 
Oo-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking«*day<lreaming. 

38. Cherity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organiiation Ktivities. 

38. Fraternal organiiation or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample ■ 
percentages 



18-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-64 


.65 + 


27.8' 


20.4 


27.5 


26. 1 


20.9 


42.2 


35.3 


31.6 


22.7 


24.7 


51.8 

64- 9 


42.2 

4 5 9 


35.8 
7 

.30./ , 


35.1 

> 


25.0 


58 2 
76.1 


^ ^ . o 

60.5 


7 J 7 

53.3 . 


41.6 


26.4 


28.8 


21.9 


28.3 


21.5 


17.5 


58. '9 
47 1 

65.6 


52.5 

49:4 ■ 


45.4 

XD • 0 

40.5 


38.7 
22.9 


30.4 
17.3 


79.5 


68.5 


59.8 


45.7 


34.0 


75 4 


u 0 . u 


DO • ^ 


DO • X 


A ^ 1 


33.3 
58. 3 


62.6 
50.0 


47,8 
35 . 2 


28.9 

34 8 


21.3 


65.4 


55.7 


53.0 


54.5 


40.5 


51.2 


52.4 


46.5 


54.3 


52.5 


36.0 


20.6- 


18.2 


11.7 


15.1 


72.8 


64.1 


57.7 


52.7 


45.1 


53.3 


43.6 


44.0 


39.1 


42.9 


63.7. 
^1.7 


60.8 
13.1 


61.4 
15.2 


51.3. 
11.5 


37.6 
11.9 


35.3 


31.8 


27.1 


25.1 


23.3 


11.8 


12.2 


14.0 


18.8 


12.6 


33.0 


18.8 


15.5 


20.9 


11.7 



TABLE 3.21 

Percent .VJith Strong Desire to Increase 
Participation By Age 



17. Going to symphony or chambt r conctrts. 

18. Going to an optrt. ~ 

13. Going to choral conctrts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othof singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concarts. 

15. Going to folk/tthnic concarts or 
^ftsti^s. 

24. Playing an instrumant in a group or 
for your own antartainmant or taking 
music lassons. 

10. Painting, diiwing, making sculptura, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films Ypurstif . 

11. Doing craftt 

12. Taking art classn in painting, i 
aculptura, graphics, film, or crafts: 

30. Going to a ballat or modam danca 
- ptrformanca. 

31. Going to a folk daocing parformance. 

26. Going to thaotar parf ormanca. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, parforming 
in a danct j^oup, taking lassons in aithar, 
or providing bthind tht scana support. 

2. Writing novab, storias, plays, or 
poatry, or taking classas in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
grephy or sculptura axhiblts. 

t Visiting craft axhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, ate* for dasign or 
historic valua or visiting history, 
acianca or tadtnical musaumt * 

20. Listaning on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opara, or dancing. 
23. Watdting parf ormancas of jazz on TV 

orlistaning on tha radio. 
29. Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 

rtcordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poatry. 

3. Taking clasm or attanding iKturas on 
art history, litmtura, ate, or balonging 
toalitaraturaclub. 









50-64 


6 5 + 


5.5 


1.0 


2.2 


^ 3.8' 


3.0 


o • z 


u • D 






J • / 


4.7 


5.4 


10.2 


3.0 


3.2 


8.6 


6.2 


5.2 


1.5 


1.1 


■ 5.0 


3.1 


3.4 


0.6 


0.0 


3.2 


3.5 


2.7 


0.7 


1.5 


19.3 


10.0 


5.6 


3.7 


4.5 


12.4 


8.7 


7.8 

- 


^ 2.5 


4.6 


16.6 


13.7 


12.4 


6.2 


4.9 


10.9 


7.6 


4.5 


2.4 


0.6 


3.2 


1.2 


.2.4 


1.6 


2.3 


0.8 


1.7 


2.4 


1.9 


0.9 


9.3 


4.6 


4.2 


4.6 


8.9 


8 1 


2 . 6 


3 4 


0 4 


1 0 


6.6 


3.2 


4.5 


2.9 


2.9 


5.5 


2.2 


4.7 


2.6 


1.4 


5.8 , 


4.4 


5.8 


4.6 


2.1 


6 . 5 


6 . 2 


5.1 


4.4 


7.5 


2.8 


2.6 


1.4 


• 

2.7 


6.2 


2.0 


1.1 


4.0 


0.2 


2.8 


2.4 


2.0 


4.1 


1.2 


1.6 






s 






3.2 


1.3 


3.9 


1.7' ' 


1.6 

r' 
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0* 



4. Watching rtgular TV programs day 
and night axctpt sports and ngws. 

21. Ltftinir^g to radio broadcasts of all 
othgrmusic. 

22. Listaning to racordings. 

^ IS. Going to rock or country and western 
or rhythm and blues concerts. 
19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies. 

^ 6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person! 

35. Raying competitive sportt 

37. Jogging, weight lifting or other , 
exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

40. Picnicing, visits to perks, zoos, nature 
welks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

42. Playing with your children. 

36. Ptay ing indoor activities or games 
with frjends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church*releted ectivities. 

44. Pteyingwithpets« 

** 

' 1. Reeding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonf ictipn). 

5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reeding in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. Oo*it«youne<f Mtivities or hobbies. 

45. « Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternel organization or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample 
percentages 

\ 
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TABLE 3.21 Continued 



T 



9 



18-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-64 


65 + 


1.2 


3.1 


2.9 


1.6 


2.l' 


8.2 


7.7 


3 6 


0 fl 




9.9 


6.5 


5.7 


3.0 


1.9 


16.6 


9.9 


6.1 


2.6 


0.7 


7.4 


2.3 


4.4 


1.4 


3.0 


18.0 


•14.7 . 


8.5 


5.3 


5.5 


4.8 


6.0 


5.7 


4.3 


3.2 


12. >3 


12.0 


9.6 


6.2 


6.2 


1.9 


6.3 


3.6 


0.7 


0.9 


18.8 


13.3 ^ 


9.5 


3.3 


0.1 


31.5 


27.3 


20. 6 


12.8 


9.4 


15.1 


13.6 


10.8 ■ 


5.9 


7.3 


17.2 


32.3 


■ 17.9" 


7.6 


6.9 


5.6 


7.7 


3.7 


4.0- .' 


1.8 


14. 5 


16. 1 


9 3 

f 


y • o 


11 A. 


13.6 


16.8 


13.8 


13.9 


11.7 


3.7 


3.9 


3.6 


'2.2 


2.1 


17.8 


18.3 


16. 7 


11. 1 


'7.9 




"7 O 


8 . 7 


\ 4.1 


5 . 9 


15.2 


19.3 


16.0 


10.0 


5.9 


o 1 

J . 1 


2 . 2 


2 . 0 


0. 3 


1.3 


4.0 


3.0 


5.9 


2:8 

\ 


, 3.0 


1.5 


1.8 


1.1 


2.6 




















I 




33.0 


18.8 


15.5 


20.9 


ii.7 ■•• 
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older and younger groups of individuals, i.e., the age cohort is 
indicative of a particular style of leisure behavior. Unfortunately, 

* 

our data do not peinnit a critical test on this issue. 

One reasonable sounding hypothesis about^ choice in leisure beha- 

'vior is that having children inhibits participation in certain types 
of activity, specifically activities which inA^.olve going to places 
where children are not normally in attendance, such as concerts. 
Assuming that such a participation barrier exists* would lead one to 
predict that individuals with more children (or at least one child) 
might' be more likely to wemt to increase activity in those areas. 
"TABLE 3.22 does not support this line of reasoning. To some degree 
it even shows the opposite to be true, i.e., there is less desire to 
increase participation among those with more children. Going to 
symphony or chamber concerts is the best example. People with child- 
ren are not more likely to desire to increase participation in areas 
where children ar3 normally thought to be a hindrance. There are, 
in fact, surprisingly few activities, either arts related or non-arts 

^for which there is a substantial difference between individuals with 
no children and one or more children. A possible explanation for 
these results lies in the interpretation of the question. It is 
possible that some respondents answered this question assuming that 
children were still a barrier to increased participation, ' i.e. , the 

'answers did not reflect "pure desire". While this explanation may 

.apply to some respondents there are also other somewhat less contriv- 
ed possibilities. For example, people with children may indeed 



change their interest patterns, possib^ to fit their family 
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situations. Thus, those with children simply might not be an, in- 
terested in concerts, not because children are a "barrier", but 
because they have modified their desires to fit family or other types 
of needs. ^ 

A similar irregular pattern exists for arts related activities 
when strong desire to increase participation is examined. While 
there are differences, e.g. larger proportions with strong desire 
to go to symphony concerts and operas, among those with no children, 
and greater proportions with strong desire among those with three or 
more children to sing in a group, go to folk concerts, or folk dance 
performances, and increase media provided arts related activities, 
they seem to show no regular pattern or overall trend (TABLE 3^23). 
Although it i^. certainly possible to invent hypotheses to fit each 
instance of difference across groups, this doss not seem to be a 
very fruitful undertaking since it is not possible to test these 
hypohteses in this context. 

Among non-arts activities a different situation prevails. For 
13 of 23 activities there seems to be a strong relationship between 
the number of children in the family and the proportion of individuals 
likely to have a strong desire to increase participation. In all of 
these instances the relationship is positive, i.e., the more child- 
ren, the larger the proportion. Activities exhibiting this pattern 
are varied and the level of strong demand is also varied. Activities 
include: watching regular TV, listening to popular music on the 
radio, listening to records, going to popular music concerts, going to 
fairs and carnivals, going to the movies, jogging or other exercise. 




TAB^iE 3; 22* 

Percent Who Desire to Increase Participation 
By Number of Children 











UW(J 




17. 


Going to symphofiy or chambtr cnncerts. 


25.8 • 


20 . 1 


18 3 


12 9 


18. 


Going to an opara. 


17.0 


12.9 


13.0 


14.0 


13. 


Going to choral conctrts. 


27,2 


33.7 


39.. 8 


40.7 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


20. 6 


22*1 


23. 8 


32. 7 




or othtf singing group. 










14. 


Going to jaiz concirts. 


22. 0 


15 . 8 


16. 6 


17 9 

X « . ^ 


16. 


Going to folk/tthnic concerts o> 


27.0 


14. 6 


23.7 


23.2 




ftstivals. 










24. 


Playing an instrumint in a group or 


30.9 


.22.2 


34.0 


30.4 




* for your own tntirtainmint or taking 












" music littonL v 






• 




ia 


hiinting, drawing, making sculptura, 


34.7 


29.0 


42.3 


42.6 




doing grapliic art, taking photographs 








- 




las an; or^maKing iiims yoursalf. 










It 


uuiny CilTXS. 


46 • 5 


42.4 


57. 4 


58. 2 




1 aRing in cMSSSS tn piinting, 


27*2 


22.8 


33. 1 


30. 2 




sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 












wuiiiy xo • Mifvi or moQim aanco 


21.1 


23.0 


20.5 


• 

20. 2 




ptrformanca. 










31. 


Going to a folk dancing parformance. 


25.2 


12.6 


21.6 


18.4 




uuiiin lu intaiff paiTormanct. 


HD • /■ 


. J 


JD . Q 


J 5 . p 


27. 


«-»vtiinf III )i**T* niu«icii«, pvnorming 


17 

X / • O 


. O 


1/1 7 


14 . o 




HI • u<nbv.gruu)if iiRins ifisons in aiinar. 












Ul H'vvHiiiiy Diiiino int sctna suppon. 






• 




2. 


Writing novtls, ston'is, plays, or 


19.3 


12.6 


16.4 


21.9 




pavuy, or Taxing ciassts in writing. 










7. 


Visitino oaintimi oraohic irts nhntn< 


O / • ^ 


0 Q ^ 

^ 7 . b 


J / • u 






Onoh^^ or ttulnturt •vhlhlt* 










8. 


Visitino craft tyhihitf. 




^ Q Q 
• D 


4 1. y 


du . u 


9. 


Totirino bufldinot ttc fnr rittion nr 


An n 
H i . yj 


Q 

40 . O 


At\ A 
4 0.4 


4 y . J 




historic valui or visiting history, 












sciancf or tichnical musaums. 










20.- 


Listanino on radio or watchlnn on TV 


25 2 


16 4 


1 a 1 

xo • X 


26 4 




iiiuwc, ufiiifl, or uincing. 










23. 


Watching pirformancas of jazz on TV 


19.2 


14.8 


11.3 


20.1 




or listaning on tha radio. 












Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


24.5 


19.1 


20.5 


26.8 




recordings or watching TV productions 












of plays or poetry. 










3. 


Taking clatsts or attending lectures on 


'21.5 


20.3 


22.6 


25.9 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 










to a literature club. 
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TABLE 3.22 



Continued 







none 


4, 


• 

Watching rigular TV programs day 


25e 


2 




and night ixcapt sports and ntws. 






21. 


Listining to radio broadcasts of all 


IT. 


1 




othir music. 






22. 


Ustf ning to ra cordingt 


42. 


3 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


41. 


3 




or rhythm and bluas concerts. 






19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


37. 


4 


28. 


Going to the movies. 




X 


3/ Witching sports on TV or listening 


24. 


1 




on radio. 






3Z 


> Gdino to watch soorts in □ersnn 


45. 


8 


3S. 


Ptaying compttrtive sports. 


24. 


0 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


43. 


4 




•xercist progrlm. 






33. 


CflrfinifMI h!k! nil ^Kaf*b.naf*t^inA 

w«ni|iiini# niKiny, DacK'pacKing, 


60. 


3 










40. 


Picnicino vititt to nirlrt 7nnt natura 


59. 


6 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. ^ 






42. 


Playing with your children. 


19.. 


4 


36. 


Playing indoor Ktivities or games 


44.8 




with friends and/or family. 






41. 


Visiting with friends or family 


55. 


7 




members, writing leners, talking 








to friends on the phone, etc. 






34. 


Going to church or doing other 


50. 


1 




church-rtleted activities. 






44. 


Playing with pets. 


24. 


7 


t. 


Reeding (fiction books, periodicels, 


63. 


8 




and nonfiction). 






5. 


Watching news and information 


49. 


4 




progfams on TV or reading in 








newipepenand news/magazines. 






43. 


Oa-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 


57. 


2 


4S. 


Sitting and thinking-day*dreaming. 


13. 


9 


38. 


Charity, voluntnr, social service, or 


28. 


3 




political organization activities. 






39. 


Fraternal orgenization or club 


14. 


8 




activities. 




Weighted sample 


41. 


9 




percentages 







oni2 


two 


three or more 


23.4 


25.3 


26.7 


32. 9 


36.2 


39 8 


39.3 


41.0 


48.1 


39.1 


48.6 


49.5 


44. 8 


42.5 


49.5 ' 


60.9 


68.4 


64.9 


23.2 


23.8 


26.9 


48.6 


54.8 


52.7 


20.7 


27.5 


27.3 


43.8 


54.3 


51.7 


64.1 


72.8 


, 72.0 


64.4 


71.4 


70.6 


54.9 


^ 72.3- 


76.4 


39.8 


52.3 


54.2 


55.5 


58 . 9 


68 1 


50.7 


54.9 


63.7 


19.2 


17.7 


24.0 


63.6 


68.3 . 


60.7 


35.9 


45.7 


53.2 


59.9 


63.6 


71.3 


13.0 


14.5 


17.5 


27.4 


33.6 


37.3 


8.0 


16.9 


16.7 


22.9 


23.3 


11.9 
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TABLE 3.23 



Percent With Strong Desire to Increase 
Participation By Number of Chilc^ren 



* 




none 


one 


two 


three or more 


17. 


. Going to symphony or chambar concerts. 


4.8 


1.8 


2.5 


2.2 


18. 


Going to an optra. 


3.7 


0.7 


1.4 


1.3 


13. 


Going to choral conctrts. 


4.5 


6.5 


' 7.5 


7.3 


2S. 


Singing in pr playing for a chorus, choir, 


3.9 


3.5 


6.7 


1.3 . 6 




or othff singing group. 








14. 


Going to jazz concartt 


3.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.8 


16. 


Going to folk/athnic concarts or 


1.8 


2.3 


2.9 


4.7 




fastivtit. 










24. 


Ptaying an instrumant in a group or 


12.1 


4.7 


10.1 


11.6 




for your own antartainmant or taking 












musie laiionL 










10. 


Painting, drawing, making Kulptura, 


9.1 


7.2 


13.0 


8.6 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 












^•iin/ Qi miKing iiims yoursaii* 










11. 


' Doina f^ftt 


Xlr . o 


1 o n 
1^ . U 


1 / . U 


1 A A 

14 . 4 


12 


1 vMii^ m% Kmswn in piiniing. 


c o 

0 . 7 


c n 
D . U 


y . Z 


4 . 9 




sculptura, graphics, film, or crafts. 










30. 


Going to a iMllat or modarn danca 


4 . 1 


1 4 


1 7 






parformanca. 










31, 


Going to a folk dancing parformanca. 


5.0 


1.4 


0.9 


0.9 


28, 


Goino to^thMt#r ntHnrm%nr^ 


0 . 4 




C Q 

o . o 


0 . 5 


27, 


Actind in olavs at mutlcjlt atHnrrnttm 


^ n 
3 . U 


0 "7 


Q 1 
0 . 1 


Q 1 


- 


in a dsncft Ofoun tskino Istfont in sithAr 

III • wviiw ]pwu|if lai^iiiy ivMViis in Vllllcl, 












or orovidino bahind tht iftnt tunnort 










2, 


Writing novalt, storias, plays, or 


6.2 ' 


2.1 


' 5.7 


5^6 




Doatrv or takino clatiti in Mfritina 

r f , »»i»iiin wfV#^v* III wwi iiiini* 










7, 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


5. 1 


2 4 


4 1 


4 S 




oraohv or sculotura axhibitL 










8. 


Visiting craft axhibits. 


4 0 


7 9 


5.4 


4 1 


9« 


Touring buildings, ate* for dasign or 


7 n 




7 Q 


ft 




historic valua or visiting history. 












scianca ortachnical musaumt 










20« 


Listaning on radio or watching on TV 


3.6 


1.4 


3.0 


4.1 




classical music, opara, or dancing. 










23. 


Watching ptrformancas of jazz on TV 


1.5 


1.1 


1.5 


3.8 




or listaning on tha radio. 










29« 


Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 


3.1 


1.7* 


1.5 


3.4 




racordingi or watching TV productions 










of plays or poatry. 












Taking classas or attanding lactures on 


1.5 


1.2 


5.1 


2.0 



' art history, litiratun, itc. or bilonging 
to a littratun club. 
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TABLE 3.23 Continued 







none - 


one 


two. 


three or 


4. 

• 


Witching rigulir TV progrims diy 


X • o 


X . 1 


z . z 


5.7 




ind nklht ivrsnt tnnrtt inH umit? 










21. 


littining to radio broidasu of all 




■5 Q 
Z . o 


*7 *7 


11.5 




othtr music. 








22. 


Ustanin9 to racordingt 


7.5 ' 






11.2 


15. 

• 


Goino to rock or muntru >nH lAMctarn 


Q Q 

o • r 


5.0 


9 . 4 


14 . 6 




or rhythm and bluti concarts. 








19. 


nOinn to flirt IhH i*irniu«l« 




4 • 2 


4 . 7 


8 . 3 


28. 


Going to tha moviai. 


9 2 




12.0 




6. 


Watching iports on TV or listening 


4.7 


4.4 


1.1 


3.6 




en radio* 










' 32. 


Golna to watch tnortt in oirtnn 


10 . 9 


10 . 7 


9.0 


10.8 


35. 


riffyiny vUiiipvililW SfJUilL 


6.7 


4.7 


3.8 


8.4 


37. 


Jogging^ waight lifting or othar 


Q n 


y . 0 


15 . 1 


14.6 




txarciia or^arim' 








33. 


CAmoina hikinn hArk.narkinM 
v«iii|ifiiyf iiii^iiiyi iJW(K*picKingf 


23.2 


23.6 


27.0 


31.6 




"hunting, fishing, ate. 








40. 


Picnicino wStItt tn nark* itfltiira 

ID piiKi, zoos, naiun 


6.3 


14.8 


16.6 


17.0 




Miks, or driving a car for plaasura. 








42. 


Ptaying with vour children 






38.0 


30.9 


36. 


Ptavina indoor aetivititt or ABm»t 


2 . 6 


7.9 


3.8 


9.9 




with friends and/or family. 








41. 


Visiting with friends or family 




14 . 0 


11. 8 


17 . 5 




nMmbars. writino lattan ttlkinn * 










to friends on the phone, etc. 










34. 


Going to^church or doing other 


9.6 


14.9 


18.7 


21.6 




church^lated activities. 








44. 


Ptavino with oiti 

* '*f "H Willi ^lu. 




1. 8 


2.9 


5.6 


1. 


Reading (fiction boolcs, periodicals. 


17 1 










and nonfiction). 






5. 


Watching news and information 


5.4 


4.7 


7.8 


. 9.8 




programs on TV or reading in 












newspapers and news/megezinet 










43. 


Oo*it>yourself Ktivitils or hobbiat 


11.0 


16.3 


19.9 


24.0 


45. 


Sitting and thin Icing-day ^dreaming. 




2.2 


2.2 


0.9 


38. 


Charity, voluntMr, social service, or 


/ 4.1 


5.4 


5.7 


2.1 




political organization activities. 










39. 


Fraternal organization or rlub 


1.3 


1.9 


2.8 


0.5 




activities. 












Weighted sample 


. 41.9 


22.9 


23.3 


11.9 



percentages 
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playing competitive sports, camping, picnicking, etc., going to church, 
watching or reading news, and do-it-yourself activities. The pattern 
itself is somewhat varied. In some instances there is a distinctive 
difference between the group with most children and all others, as 
in watching regular TV. In others, the pattern involves a different ' 
break point, or no break point at all (a steady increaiae across all 
groups). While it is clear that the number of children in the family • 
has some impact on the strong desire to increase participation in 
these activities, it is again not clear just what the influence might 
be. If it were a general desire to "get away from the kids", then 
why these particular activities should show the pattern and not the 
others is unclear. On the other hand, there is neither a substantive 
nor empirical (as defined in the factor and cluster analysis earlier 
in the Chapter) connection among the activities where the pattern 
does occur. 

Racial differences in the desire to increase participation are 
examined in TABLES 3.24 and 3.25. For arts related pursuits there 
are six activities for which the proportion of Blacks who desire to 
increase their participation is significantly greater than the propor- 
tion of Whites who want to increase. participation. (TABLE 3.24) 
There is only one activity where the reverse is true, attending sym- 
phony concerts. The six activities in which Blacks are more interes- 
ted in increasing activity levels are: going to choral concerts, 
singing in a group, going to jazz concerts, writing, watching jazz on 
TV or listening on the radio, and taking art history classes. In the 
cases of jazz related activities, singing, and choral concerts, these 



differences reflect similar differences in current participation 
rates* (TABLE 3.25) With the exception of attending symphony con- 
certs, activities in which Whites currently participate at signifi- 
cantly higher rates do not show a similar correspondence (with Whites 
being more likely to have a desire to increase activity levels). * ' 

r 

Generally, Blacks are more likely to say they would like to increase^ 
activity levels across all arts related activities. 

This general finding is true for non-arts activities as well. 

In seven of nine activities where there is a significant difference 

between Blacks and Whites, Blacks are more likely to desire an in- 
crease in participation than Whites. Again, the activities are varied 
(going to fairs and carnivals, . watching sports on TV, watching sports 
in person, playing with your children, going to church, and charity, 
and volunteer activities) and it is difficult to define a pattern in 
the differences between the two groups. 

The same comparison made for strong desire to increase partici- 
pation follows a similar pattern except that the activities show even 
' 18 

larger differences, i.e., the Blacks are much more likely to have a 
strong desire to increase participation than Whites. (TABLE 3,25) 
In addition, there are two' activities which were not on the first list, 
visiting art exhibits and listening to classical music on radio or TV. 
These results suggest that, the potential for significant increases in 
Black participation in several activity areas, provided there are not 
environmental barriers which prohibit such changes. The activities 
where changes are most likely, however, are active pursuits which may 

18 

With the exception of taking art history and literature classes 
where the ratio remains about the same. 



TABLE 3.24 



Percent VJho uesire t-.o Increase Participation 

By Race 



T7. Going to symphony or chimbir conctrti. 
18. .Going to in optn. 

13. Coin) to choral concirts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othir singing group. 

14. Going to fut concirts. 

18. Going to folk/ithnic concirts or 

ftttivits. « 
24. Playing an instnimint in a group at 

for your own intirtainmint or taking - 

music lisions. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpturi, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yoursilf. 
'11. Doirigcnfts. 

12. Taking art clasias in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or criffs. 

30. Going to a ballat or modirn danci 
parformanci. 

31. Going to a folk dancing pirforminci. 

26. Going to thMtir pirformanci. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, pirforming 
in a danct group, taking Insons in lithir, 
or providing bihind thi scam support. 

2. Writing noviis, storin, plays, or 
poatry. or taking classas in writing. 



Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture axhibits. 
Visiting craft ixhibits. 
Touring buildings, itc. for disign or 
historic valui or visiting history, 
scianca or tichnieal musaums. 

Listining on radio or witching on TV 
classical music, opara, or dancing. 
Watching parformincis of jizz on TV 
or listining on thi ridio. 
Listining to radio broadcasts, your own 
racordings or watching TV productions 
of plays or poatry. 



20. 



23. 



29. 



black 

12.6 
14.8 
57.4 
39.2 

28.3 
20.9 

30.8 



37.1 



48.0 
31.1 



18.9 

13.2 

40.3 
19.5 

26.8 

36.9 

36.2 
44.0 




3. Taking clanas or attanding lacturas on 
art liistory, litiratura, ct:., or bilonging 
toalitantureclub. 



33.3 



white 

21.7 
14.5 
28.7 
28.7 

17.4 
20.8 

29.3 



33.6 



45.6 
25.1 



17.3' 
20.4 

37.9 
13.6 

15.8 

33.3 

39.0 
44.3 

21.0 
15.1 
22.1 

17.8 



)th 



er 



34.2' 
28.0 
•32.2 
38.7 

22.1 
42.8 

44.9 



45.9 



53.0 
42.3 



28.5 

25.8 

52.7 
31.2 

32.8 

48.0 

51.7 
59.9 

48.2 
26.7 
26.8 

35.0 
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TABLE 3.24 Continued 





c 
> 


black 


white 


other 


4. 


Watchinf r«9ulK TV proQnms day 


33.8 


23.6 


33.5 




and nifht txctpt sports^'and nawt 








21. 


* Liftaftin0 to radio broadcaiu of all 


33.3 


32.7 


48.9 




othtr music. 








22. 


. Usttninf to mofdinyt. 


44.8 


40.1 


60.2 


is. 


Going to rock oc country and wastarn 


28.5 * 


43.2 


46.5 




or rhythm and bluai concarts. 








19. 


Going to fain and carnivals. 


48.1 


38.7 


69.7 


28. 


Going to thajDOvlat 


60.6 


,55.9 


70.4 


6. 


Watchina toortt on TV or Wtf mnlnn 


32 7 




34 . 7 




on radio* 






32. 


Going to Mtch sports in parson. 


55.8 


47.0 


43.6 


35. 


Playing compatitiva sporti 


' 30.3 ' 


23.9 


35.6 


37. 


Jogging, waight lifting or othar 


45.4 


43.5 


62.5 




axarcisa program. 








33. 


Camping, hiking, bMk*pKking, ^ 


40.5 


64.4 


78.3 




hunting, fishing, ate 








40. 


'Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, natura 


63.6 


62.7 - 


65.7 




m\kt, or drhring a car for plaasura. 






42. 


Playing with your childram 


49.9 


36.5 


47.0 


36. 


Playing indoor activitias or gamas 


39.8 


45.2 


42.9 




with friands and/or family. 








41. 


Visiting with friands or family 


59.8 


56.4 


50.1 




mtmbars,tirriting lansrs, talking 










tofrigndson tha phona,atc 




49 . a- 




34. 


Going to church or doing othar 


64.2 


54.0 




churchw^ttftH ii»tiw!f 








44. 


Playing With pats. 


22.3 


22.8 ' 


31.0 


t 


Raading (fiction books, pariodicals. 


56.6 


62.2 " 


65.2 




and mmftttion). 








1 


Watchina nawi tnd informjttion 

••••"••■"P VIIU till V' tllCIIUll 




4 D . 1 


53 . 0 




programs on TV ornading in 










nawspapars and naws/magazinas. 




• 




43. 


Oo*it-yourstif activitias or hobbiat 


55.4 


57.6 


61.8 


4S. 


Sitting and thinking-day-draaming. 


19.2 


15.3 


21.3 


38. 


Charity, voluntaar, social ^ica, or 


44.5 


27.9 


30.9 




political organization Ktlvitit$« 








39. 


Fratamai orpnization or ciub 


18.4 


13.0 


18.0 




Ktlvitias. 










Weighted sample 


12. .0 


83.8 


4.2 




percentages 
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TABLE 3.25 

Percent With Strong Desire to Increase 
Participation By Race 







black 


white 


other 


17. 


Going to symphony or chambir concert!. 


2/7 


3.4 


. 7.8 


18. 


Going to in optfi. 


2.1 • 


2.7 


5.7 




Going to choral conctrts. 


20 . 4 


3 • 7 


1.5 


- 25, 


Singing in or pitying f or i chorut, choir, 


17.4 


4.1 


8.6 




orothtr singing group. 






■ 


14, 


Going to jm conctrts. 


10.0 


2.0 


0.0 


16, 


Going to folk/ithnic conciru or 


4.7 


2.1 


2.4 




(•stivils. 








24, 


Ptiying in instrumint in a group or 


11.8 


10.5 


16.1 




for your own ^ nttrtiinmint or talcing 










music liiK)nt 








ia 


Mating, drawing, maicing t<:ulpturi, \ 


10.8 


7.7 


11.8 




doing graphic art, talcing photographs 










itttt Aft) nr fflAifinil {{lm» uAiirMll 

\M9 viii Uf iTHminy tiiinl yoursili. 








11, 


Doino craftt. 


1 7 


X X • 0 


' P d 


12, 


Takiflfl ftft f liitit in naintinn 




0 • 0 


X • 




tculptura, graphic, film, or crafts. 








30. 


Golno to a ballat or modarn dance 




9 7 


4 0 




pgrforminei. 






V 


31, 


Going to a folk dancing ptrformanca. 


1.0 ' 


1-5 . ^ 


2.0 


26, 


Goino to thaatar oarformanci 


D • y 




* • 

1 n 

X J • u 


27, 


Acting in plays or musicals, parf ormtng 


4 S 


' ' 4 1 


. f 8 0 




in a danct orouo. takino latsoni in aithar 


ft o» 

r 








or DrovidinQ bahind tha icanA tuDDort 




i 


• 


2, 


Writing novtls, storits, plays, or 


^ .6^5 ^ 


4.0 ^ 


6.6 




DOOtrv. or takino clantt in writino 








7,^ 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo« 


7 ^ 
• 


V 1 


•i • 4 




grtphy or sculpture axhibits. 








8, 


Visiting craft axhibitt 






1 ^ 


9, 


Touring buildings, ate. for dasign or 


7 p. 


0 . U 






historic valua or visiting history, 








scitnca or tachnlcal inusaumt 


- 


« 




20. 


Listaning on radio or watching on TV 


7 5. 


2 0 


6 3 




classical music, opara, or dancing. 








23, 


Watching parformancts of jazz on TV 


6.5 


. 1.3 


. ■ - ■ .0.0 




or listaning on tha radio. 








29. 


Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 


3.9 


2.-1 


. o.a 




racordings or watching TV pruductions 










of plays or poatry. 








3, 


Taking classts or attending lacturas on 


3.9 


• 2v.^2. 


3.6 




art history, littntura, ate, or batonging 






Si 




to a litaratura club. 






* 
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TABLE 3.25 Continued 



0 

4. Watching ri^ulir TV progrtmi diy ^ 
and ni^tit txcfpt sports ind ntws. ' 

21« Listtnin9 to radio broadcasts of all 
othtr music 

2Z Listtninf to rt cordingt 

15, Going to rock or country ant^ wtstern 
or rtiy th m and bluas concerts.^ * 

19« Going to /airs and carnivals, . 

21 Going to tha movlts. . ^ 

8, Watching sporu on TV or listtning 

^ on radio. 

32. Going'to ^tch sports in parson. 
35. Playing cpmpatitiva sports* 

37. Jogging, wafght lifting or othar 
axarcist program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-pickiog, 
_ hunting, tWrtng^ ate. 

40. Wcnicing, visita to parks, zoos, natura 
walks, or drivfng a car'for plaasura. 

42. Playing with your chiWran; 

38. Playing indoor actlvitias or games 
with Mands and/or family. 

' 41, Visi!rng with friands or family 
• ffMMnbars, writing lattars, talking 
to friands on thi^ phona, ate. 

34. ' Go(ng;}o church or d'oino othar 

church-rrtatad activltias. ^ 

44, Playing with pats. 

t . Raiding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and norjflction). 
' 5. .Watching faws jnd information 
prdgrama^on TV or reading in 
nsiMfipipan and naws/Riagaiinat 

43. Do-it'yoursaii[ Ktivitias or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38: Charity, voluntnr, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fratsmal orgenization or club 
activitiet 

Weighted sample 
percentages 



black 


white 


other 


5.1 


1.5 


3.6 


13.1 


4.3 


1.7 


13.6 


5.1 


9.8 


8 . 2 


9.3 


8.2 


13. 5 


3.1 


3.1 


16.7 


11.8 


1.6 


7.1 


4.5 


5.3 


10.6 


9.7 


6.6 


7.5 


5.6 


5.2 


11.7 


10.7 


9.9 


14.7 


24.3 


17.1 


18.4 


10.3 


7.2 


24.9 


15.8 


15.4 


7.9 


4.7 


2.0 




10 Q 




.29.2 


12.6 


4.6 


4.4 


3.0 


2.2 


12.2 


15.4 


14.0 


8.5 


5.6 


11.7 


19.4 - 


13.3 


8.6 


l.k 


2.1 


1. 3 


11.3 


2.9 


2.2 


4.2 , 


1.2 


. 0.0 


12.0 


83.8 


4.2 



er|c 
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be least susceptible to any attempt at outside manipulation, i.e., 

policies which are designed to encourage participation or reduce the 

effect of barriers. 

Similar patterns exist in the non-arts activities. There is a 

suggestion in this pattern, for both arts and non-arts activities, 

that having or indicating (in response to a questionnaire) a strong 

desire to increase participation may be a characteristic more likely 

to be exhibited by Blacks than Whites. This is particularly true for 

activities in which Blacks are already strong participators, such as 

jazz related activities, singing in groups, going to choral concerts, 

playing with children, and church activities. It may indicate a 

stronger tie for Blacks to their current leisure activity pattern than 
is true for the White population of the South. This question will 

be discussed further when we examine cluster membership. 

In terms of current participation patterns, community size was 

hypothesized to impact on leisure choices in two ways: first through 

the availability of certain types of activities; and second, through 

the attitudes of people who chose to live in those communities 

(particularly with regard to small town and rural. communities versus 

large cities and their suburbs). In TABLE 3.26 it is possible to 

develop an indirect indicator of the latter concern. If desire for 

increasing activity levels can be assumed to be independent of 

availability, the distribution of leisure for increases across 

19 

community size provides a rough indicator of differences in attitude. 



19 

The availability hypothesis can be at least partially tested 
in our examination of barriers to increased participation presented 
in the next chapter. 
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TABLE 3.26 



Percent Who Desire to 
Increase Participation for 
Each Cdranunity Size Group 







more than 


500000- 






1000000 


999999 


17. 


GoinQio symphony or chamber concerts. 


30.5 


24.2 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


27.7 


20.1 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


25.0 


3.0.5 


25. 


SinoinO in nr nlauitiO fnr M rhnmt rlinir 




J 1 . 1 




or other singing group. 






14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


27.3 


22.5 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivais. 


31.3 


25. 5 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or for 


37.1 


40.1 




your own entertainment or taking music 








lessons. 






10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 


39.5 


31.3 




doing graphic art. taking photographs 








jasart) or making films yourself. 






1 1. 


UOing craiiS. 


*l D • D 




12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


32.4 


25,6 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 






30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


31.0 


22.7 




fiPrfnrmanro 

^Cl lUIIIIIIIIUC. 






31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


26.3 


21.8 




Going to theater performances. 


b i . o 


41 . 9< 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


18,9 


25. 9 




in a dance group, takiiig lessons in either. 








or providing behind the scene support. 






2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


19.4 


19. 9 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. • 






7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


42.0 


39.8 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 






8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


34.5 


33. 5 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


38.1 


48. 9 




historic value or visiting history. 








science or technical museums. 








CcniTiunity Size Groups 







suburb 


suburb 










100000- 


50000- 


500000 


100000- 


10000- 


2500- 


rural 


not 


499999 


99999 


or more 


ormore 


49999 


9999 


farm 


farming 


25.4 


26,1 


16.7 


16.4 


30.1 


16. 1 


10. 9 


13 0 


15.1 


18.8 


85.7 


6.3 


22.1 


7.6 


9.8 


8.7 


27.2 


32.8 


29.9 


23^2 


40.4 


28.1 


39.2 


33.4 


18.5 


19.2 


24.1 


17.3 


22.0 


16.4 

1 


24.8 


26. 2 


21.8 


20.2 ■ 


16.2 ■ 


19.8 


21.2 


18.0 


12.0 


11.6 


18.0 


25.7 


18 . 5 


18 . 7 


25.7 


19. 6 


18.6 


15.8 


34.6 


34 .2 


34,5 


28.1 


33. b 


20. 2 


21.6 


25.9 


33. 2 


40,1 


35.3 


30. 8 


38.7 


29. 0 


29.3 


38, 5 " 


46.7 


51. 3 


44.9 


46.7 


47t^ 


38. 2 


41.0 


55.0 


32.6 


30.5 


34.4 


22.7 


34. 8 


13.1 


18.8 


22.5 


16.4 


22.3 


18. 3 


12.6 


22. 9 


12.4 


10.4 


14.0 


15.4 


23.3 


20.2 


27.7 


24.4 


12.7 


16.5 


19.5 


41.6 












zX . o 


O O 1 


16.1 


14.0 


12.4 


13.0 


14.2 


9.5 


14.7 


13.1 


1 / . y 




16,8 


8 . 9 


23,0 


15 . 1 


14 . 3 


14.4 


32.8 ' 


40i2 


43.8' 


32.6 . 


41.1. 


29. 0 


23.3 


27.6 


44.2 


40.8 


39.9 


35. 2 


43.1 


35. 3 


35. 2 


42.8 


48.0 


51.6 


47.7 


37.9 


48.9 


41.8 


•39.5 


45.9 



2io 

} 



TABLE 3.26 Continued 



more than 500000- 100000 





• 


1000000 


999999 


499999 




Listening on radio or watching on TV 


28. 


9 


25. 


0 


25. 


4 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 
















Watching perfoririances of jazz on TV 


18. 


4 


12. 


2 


21. 


4 




or listening on the radio. 














29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


24. 


4 


27. 


0 


25 . 


2 




recordings or watching TV productions 
















of plays or poetry. 














3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


29. 


2 


21. 


6 


15 . 


6 




art history, liter^re, etc., or belonging 
















to a literature club^ 














4. 


Wfltchinn rttnillar T\y nmnram* «lat< nrt*! 

vvatbiiiiiy ivyuiai programs usy ano 


16. 


1 


22. 


2 


21. 


8 




night except sports and news. 














21. 


Listening to radio Broadcasts of all 


23. 


2 


36. 


1 


33 . 


1 




other music. 














22. 


Listening to recordings. 


39. 


7 


45. 


3 


42. 


9 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


43 . 


4 


36 . 


4 


39 


6 

\J 




"-\pr rhythm and blues concerts. 














19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


31 


0 


49 


4 




A 
*i 


28. 


Going to the movies. 




Q 
o 


U 7 . 


.3 




q 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


25. 


6 


26. 


8 


21. 


4 




on radio. ^ 














32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


50. 


2 


57. 


2 


43. 


2 


35. 


Flaying competitive toorts. 


27. 


5 


36. 


4 


32. 


0 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 
















exercise program. 


50. 


9 


59. 


9 


46. 


4 


33. 


Camping, hiking, backpacking, 


71. 


4 


66. 


9 


62. 


1 




hunting, fishing, etc. 














40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


57. 


3 


69. 


0 


64. 


5 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 















Community Size Groups 





suburb 


' suburb 








rural 


50000- 


500000 


100000- 


10000- 


2500- 


rural 


not 


99999 


or more 


or more 


49999 


9999 


farm 


farming 


24.6 


22.7 


23.8 


24.1 


24.1 


14. 4 


20.6 


18.6 


15.5 


11. 5 


19. 1 


17.4 


14.4 


15.4 


26.4 


23.7 


20.0 


28.4 


16.4 


11.4 


26. 2 




0 1. 1 


10 Q 




TO A 


TO f\ 

Ly • U 


12 . 3 


27.3 


20.4 


16.3 


2e.3 


25.1 


29.7 


32.7 


7 Q 


^ o . u 


9 7 1 


lA n 


1.1. n 


i(^ ^ 
JO . ± 


IQ Q 
J O . O 


AQ Q 


AQ Q 
HO •O 


Q O f\ 


AC 1 


J y . 1 


on c 


42.1 


46.5 


41.8 


49.8 


40.5 


39.8 


43.2 


39.4 


4 / . 2 


39.5 


38 . 5 


38 . 3 


38.4 


40.7 


44 . 7 


52.9 


59.7 


57.7 


56.4 


56.5 


49. 3 


61. 3 


21 8 


27 6 


M 1 

A. / • / 


0 7 ^ 


OA n 


Zo . y 


2 / . 4 


46.5 


56.5 


49.4 


54. 5 


51. 3 


42.5 


44. 6 


31.7 


24.6 


21.4 


21.4 


19.9 


16. 8 


24. 4 


47.8 


53.7 


44.8 


47.5 


38.4 


31. 0 


41. 3 


60.7 


71.3 


68.1 


58.7 


57. 3 


58.4 


66. 2 


57.4 


70.6 


57.0 


67.3 


64.2 


58.4 


64. 3 



TABLE 3.26 Continued 







mnrG than 


500000 

V Vr Vr V V 






1000000 


999999 




riiying with your children. 


JO . 1 


J J . 0 


36. 


Playing indoor activities or games 


48.5 


62.5 




With friends and/or family. 






41. 


Visiting with friends or family 


47.7 • 


63 . 8 




members, writing letters, talking 








to friends on, the phone, etc. 






J4. 


Going to church or doing other 


56 . 4 


43.7 




church-related activities. 






AA 


Playing with pets. 


27.6 


25.4 


1. 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 


63.4 


62.8 




3nd nonfictton). 






C 

u. 


Watching jiews and information 


A {\ 1 

4 9.1 


44 . 3 




programs on i v or reading in 








newspapers and news/magazines. 




61.8 


43. 


Oo-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 


56.4 


*» J. 


oiiiing ana ininKing—day-dreaming. 


i / . z 


18.5 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


32.6 


43.7 




political organization activities. 






39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


12.3 


15.6 




activities. 








Weighted sample 


6.8 


. 6.7 




percentages 
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Cannunity Size Grcxips 







suburb 


suburb 








rural 


100000- 


dOOOO- 


500000 


100000- 


10000- 


2500- 


rural 


not ' - 


499999 


99999 


or more 


or more 


49999 


9999 


farm 


farming 


30. 3 


42. 7 


34 . 1 


42 . 8 


36.4 


32.4 


4 6 9 




43.1 


50.2 


54.4 


34.9 


48.4 


37.5 


38.0 


36.7 


52. 0 


53. 3 


60.6 


53.8 


60.5 


51.8 


58.6 


60.3 


43.7 


48.5 


46.1 ' 


41.6 


53.0 


54.6 


60.1 


62.5 


22.0 


24. 3 


25.3 


10.3 


21, 7 


21.0 


26.2 


21. 7 


67 . 6 


65. 6 


74 . 7 


66 . 1 


68 9 


5 1 8 


^ ^ . / 


Al ft 


46 . 3 


51 . 6 


46.5 


42.6 


52.5 




*i X . o 




55.8 


54. 9 


68. 8 


52.4 


63.1 


46.4 


57.1 


61.7 


16.1 


23.7 


19.1 


17.8 


14.9 


12.5 


15.2 


11. 3 


32. 7 


32.9 


34.2 


19.1 


29.4 


26.0 


19.9 


33. 9 


13.8 


16.4 


9.3 


7.7 


18.1 


7.2 


12.7 


21.4 


15.0 


9.5 


6.6 


4.2 


14.8 


11.8 


14.2 


10.4 



2b4 



In TABLE 2.26 we saw current participation patterns in which indivi- 
duals from smaller towns and rural areas were less likely to parti- 
cipate in eight different arts related activities. These were pri- 
marily activities involving attendance at a concert or performance 
of some type* One of the inferences drawn was that the lower attend- 
ance could be related to lower availability • TABLE 3*26 has a ver^ 
similar pattern on the question of desire to increase participation. 
Going to symphonies, operas, jazz concerts, ballets, folk dance 
performances, attending the theater, and going to art exhibits are 
all activities which people in larger communities are more likely to 
want to increase than people in smaller or rural communities. If 
experience (historical participation pattern) is an important factor 
in the desire to increase participation, these findings fit expecta- 
tions. People in smaller communities just do not have the same 
interest in those types of arts-related activities. Whether the 
lesser intferest is a function of no previous experience or a proces 
of self selection (if they were interested in these' things they 
wouldn^t live in these kinds of communities) is not determinable 
from available'^ata. These data also highlight the absence of strong 
pressure from these areas for an increase in the availability of this 
type of arts related activity, i.e., individuals from small towns and 
rural areas seem less likely to care about the availability of these 
acitvities. 
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There are several activities for which demand is somewhat higher 
in the smaller towns and rural areas. These include going to choral 
concerts, singing in a group, watching regular TV programs, playing 
with children, and going to church. The focus of these activities is 
religious, family, and hohie oriented, and thus perhaps 'meets some of 
our traditional expectations about the nature of rural or small town 
leisure activities. 

On a more general plane, the most noticeable pattern in TABLE 3.26 
is the point at which the most distinct differences occur across 
community size groups. For six of the 14 activities where significant 
differences occur, the grouping is between rural (farm and not farm- 
ing), on the one hand, and all others on the other hand. By adding 
very small towns and suburbs of middle-sized cities, the remainder 
are accounted for. Thus, generally differences occur between the 
smallest communities and all others with an occasional grouping of 
suburbs with the smaller communities. There is little difference 
between large cities and middle-sized cities (down to 10,000 people) 
in terms of level of demand for increased participation in both arts 
related and non-arts activities. 

TABLE 3.27 presents the results for those with a strong desire to 
increase participation. The pattern obl^i^v^ in the previous table 
is only very faintly replicated. While some of the same differences 
between very small and larger communities are still visible, for go- 
ing to ballets or thte theater, for example, most of the others are 
either much less pronounced or not visible at all. Differences which 
do occur seem more random and are very difficult to explain in terms 

266' 
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• TABLE 3.27 
Percent With Strong Desire 
to Increase Participation 
By Community Size 

. more than 500000 







1000000 


999999 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


6.1 


4.3 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


2.8 


5.4 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


1.3 


7.7 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. 


3.9 


15. 0 




or other singing group. 






14. 


Going to im concerts. 


2.3 


10. 0 


16.. 


Going to )olk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 


4.0 


5.4 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or for 


13.0 


17.4 



your own entertainment or taking music 
lessons. 



10. 


Paintinn ffraiAiinn mabinn conlnturA 
f aiiiiiiiy, uiowiny, iiiaKiny SCUipiUrCf 


Id . 


1 


8 . 


7 




dolno iirflflhic art takino nhntnnranh* 












(as art) or makino lilmc umircaif 










11. 


flnino praftc 


15 . 


0 


10. 


1 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting, 


11. 


5 


3. 


8 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 










30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


3. 


6 , 


5. 


8 




performance. 






31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


0. 


3 


1. 


7 


26. 


Going to tfieater performances. * 


5. 


9 


6. 


5 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


2. 


4 


9. 


5 




in a dance group, taking lessons in either. 












or providing behind the scene support. • 










2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


10. 


4' 


4. 


0 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 










7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


5, 


2 


4. 


5 




graphy or ttulpture exhibitt 










8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


0. 


6 


4. 


2 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


0. 


9' 


7. 


8 




historic value or visiting history. 












science or technical museums. 
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CoTinunity Size Groups 







suburb 


suburb 




looobo- 


50000- 


500000 


100000- 


10000- 




99999 


or more 


or more 


49999 


J . U 


3 . 0 


0 . 7 


• 4.1 


7.2 




4 . 3 


1. 6 


0.4 


6*3 


3.8 


10.8 


5.7 


0.0 


•8.1 


3.6 


3.9 


7.7 


0.0 


5. 9 


1.0 


3.3 


1.1 


0.4 


4.2 


0.9 


1.4 


4.2 


0.8 


2.1 


11. 2 


13. 7 


9.7 


6.5 


10.8 


5 . 9 


12 . 2 


8.6 


5.3 


6.3 


12.0 


12.9 


8.7 


10.0 


11.9 


5 . 0 


12 6 


6 n 




D.J 


0.4 


4.5 


3.0 


1.6 


5.1 


0.5 


0.3 ■ 


2.4 


2.6 


3.4 


6.3 


9.3 


13.7 


8.3 


7.4 


4.4 


4.7 ■ 


4.8 


4.3 


4.0 


5.0 


7.1 


0.5 


2.2 


5.6 


0.6 


4.9 


6.5 


0.4 


1 

6.3 


3.9 


5.6 


3.0 


1.4 


4.6 


2.9 


7.7 


7.5 


3.2 


7.6 



2500- 
9999 


rural 
farm 


rural 
not 

farming 


2.5 
0.3 

3.1 


2.3 
1.6 

D . 4 

1.1 


2.3 ^ 
1.8 
8 . 4 
1.1 


3.1 
2.6 
8.3 


1.6 
2.3 

3.4 


1.4 
3.2 
10.8 


6.7 


9.2 


8.2 


7 . 7 
2.9 


12. 4/ 
5 . 8'-- 


) 14 . 9 
- 5.5 


1 c 
1 . 0 


1 . O 


1 ..5 


0.5 


0.5 


3.1 


7.6 
1.5 


3.;i 

4^6 


5.1 
3>.^5 .< 


3.3 


3^2 


1.5 


4.0 


3.2 


1.6 


3.5 
7.6 


7.4 
7.6 

2 'J 3 


10.1 
6.5 



TABLE 3.27 Continued 



20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

. classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching performancas of jazz on TV 

or ttstaning on tha radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts* your own 

recordings or w$itching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking claues or attending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature-club. 

4. Watching regular TV programs day and 
night except sports and news* 

^> 21. Listening to radio broadcasts of all 

cn other music. 

22. Listening to recordings* 

15. Going to rock or country and western 
or rhythm and blues concerts* 

19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 

28. Going to the movies. 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. , Going to watch sports in person. 
35. Ptayir)g competitive sports. 

37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, backpacking, 
hunting, fishing, etc 

^ 40. • Picnictng, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
walks« or driving a car for pleasure. 



more than 500000- 
1000000 999999 



2.3 


4.1 


0.0 


1.7 


2.1 


2.2 


4.0 


2.7 


2.0 


5.9 


1.5 


2.5 ' 


4.5 
7 . 9 


5.8 
13 . 3 


1 . 5 
9.9 


7 . 3 
17.2 


2.9 


3.7 


11.8 
4.0 
15.3 


18.7 
11.1 
24.0 


35.8 


27.1 


8.3 


13.8 
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Camnunity Size Groups 

suburb ' suburb rural 



100000- 
499999 


50000- 
99999 


500000 
or more 


100000- 
or more 


10000- 
'49999 


2500- 
9999 


iniral 
farm 


not 

fanning 


1.7 


2.0 


2.8 


1.0 


4.5 


4.5 


2.9 


0.0 


X • u 


z • / 


U . U 


1 O 
1 • b 


4 . 5 


2 . 4 


1 . 1 


1.0 


_ 0.9 


3.6 


. 1.2 


1.8 


4.2 


3.2 


0.5 


1.6 

■ 


« 

1.3 


2.7 


0.0 


0.0 


5.2 


1.0 


1.6 


4.0 


0.5 


4.6 


2.9 


1.0 


0.5- 


2.1 


1.7 


1.6 


3.9 


7.4 


' 7.1 


0.4 


6.8 


4.8 


8.6 




6.5 
7.3 


9.1 
9.0 


8,6/ . 
14.7 


. 2.9 
4.1 


6.8 
12.1 


7.4 
7.2 


6.1 
9.8 


1.5 
7.1 


3.8 
12.2 


3 . 5 
13.8 


4 . 5 
11.6 


0. 0 
4.9 


1 . 8 
8.5 


2 . 9 
13.0, 


8- 3 
11.7^ 


6 n 
13.3 


3.4 


9.2 


6.1 


3.0 


4.6 


3.7 


5.8 


6'.1 


5.8 
5.2 
9.5 


7.8 
7.8 
13.6 


14. 0 
5.6 
13.1 


9.4 
5.6 
4.5 


10. a 

6.8 , 
13. 7 . 


10.4 
3.2 
8.6 


9.6 
4.4 
5.0 


6.8 

5.6>- 

5.1 


23.0 


20,4 


^ 24.0 


16.5 


13. 9 


19.5 


27.2 


19.7 


10.3 


15.0 


13. 8 


6.1 


8.9 


10.0 


i3;i 


11.6 



4 



/ 

/ 



TABLE 3.27 Continued 



more than 500000- 
1000000 999999 

42. Playing with your children. 15.0 19.8 
36. Pliy ing indoor activities or games 3.8 11.0 

With friends and/orjamily. 
41. Visiting with friends or family 11 . 5 11.7 

^ members, writing letters, talking 

to friends on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or doing other 13.8 14.7 

church-related activities. 

44. Playing with pets. 43 35 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodically . 24.0^ 17.2 

and nonfiction). 

' 5. Watching news and information 7.9 3.0 

programs on TV or reading in 
to newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. • Oo it-yourself activitie^or hobbies. 11.5 17.9 

45. . Sitting and thinking-day dreaming. / 0.5 2.8 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 2.0 3.9 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 0.6 0.5 
activities. 

Weighted sample 6.8 6.7 

percentages 




Camiunity Size Groups 

suburb suburb 
100000- 50000- 500000 100000- 



499999 


99999 


or more 


or more 


8 4 
4.7 


23 1 

^ J • dm 

4.^ 


3.5 


1.9 


12.1 


16.7 


15.4 


2.1 


9.S 








17.4 


11.8 


13.5 


3.2 


4.2 


2.5 


0.4 


20 2 




1 ft n 


17 T 
X / . J 


5.7 


10.8 


6.3 


0.4 


13.3 
1.3 

« 

3.3 


15.8 
3.9 

2.8 


8.9 
2.6 

3.9 


11.8 
0.4 

1.6 


0.8 


3.3 


0.2 


2.2 


15.0 


9.5 


6.6 


4.2 



rural 

10000- 2500- rural not 
49999 9999 farm faming 



15. 


0 


14. 


4 


23.5 


22.1 


6. 


2 


2. 


8 


6.9 


4.7 


11. 


0 


0 . 


4 


15. 8 


15. 3 


17. 


0 


11. 


I 


17. 4 


15. 9 


2. 


1 


3. 


5 


4.0 


1. 5 


14. 


8 


12. 


3 


7.1 


9.2 


7. 


3 ' 


^5. 


5 


6.6 


6.1 


12. 


7 


13. 


0 


17.6 


14.0 


2. 


7 


0. 


2 


1.3 


3.6 


6. 


3 


5. 


7 




4.8 


1. 


9 


0. 


2 


2.8 


2.3 


14. 


8 


11. 


8 


14.2 


10.4 



of community size variations. On the level of strong desire to in- 
crease participation, then, there seems to be little systematic dif- 
ference attributable to community size (for either arts or non-arts 
activities). 

Of three socio-economic status variables, included in this analy-- 
siS/ education, income and occupation, one (education) stands out as 
the best overall predictor of both desire to increase participation 
and current participation. A description 'of these three variables 
will constitute the next part of the analysis of desire to increase 
participation. 

For 13 of 22 arts related activities the general pattern shows 
that increasing education is positively associated witn the propor- 
tion of individuals desirir\g to increase participation levels (TABLE 
3.28). The 13 activities include nine passive and four active leisure 
pursuits and tend to be concentrated in the performing arts. Ph.D. 
holders, who are a small proportion of the total group, provide the 
major exceptions to the general pattern. The specific activities 
which give substance ot this pattern are almost entirely the same as 
those for which differences were found in the analysis of current 
participation. Given the strong relationship between current parti- 
cipation and desire to increase participation in individual activi- 
ties, these results suggest that, across education groups, the pattern 
of change; i.e., increased participation, will remain roughly the 
same. One would not predict, based on these results, that those with 
less education would increase their relative share of participation 
in particular activities. Having provided this interpretation, we 
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TABLE 3.28 

Percent Who Desire to Increase Participation 
for Each Education Group 











\ 


grad 








^ to 8th 




HS » 


some 


4 yr 


post 








grade 


grade 


grad 


col. 


col. 


grad 


PhD 


17. 


, ^Going to lymphony or rhimbtr concerts. 


10,2 


II, 5 


13 . 8 


31.1 


34 . 2 


46.6 


34.4 


,\t.\ Goinftoanopm. 


9.7 


10 . 8 


8 . 2 


21.4 ^ 


26. 6 


31. 2 


29.2 




' 5oing to choral conctrts. 


• J 


o Q n 
. 7 


33.7 


28.8 


30 . 2 


28 .7 


9 . 0 


25. 


Sifting in or playing for j chorus, choir. 


11.5 


30.2 


21 . 6 


21.0 


23 . 7 


11. 3 


15. 9 




orbthtf tinging grotff^ 














14r 


' Going to jazz conctrts. 


7.5 


11.6 


15.3 


24.9 


22.? 


27.5 


29.6 


1& 


~ Going to folk/tthnic concerts or 


11.8 




18 . 3 


.26.4 


28 . 6 


34 . C 


35.8 




festivals. 
















24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or 


8.8 


20 • 3 


27. 5 


44. Q 


41.0 


3 ,6 . 8 


3'8. 2 




for your own entertainment or talcing 


















muiic Isofint. 












1 




10 


9f^lMt{lWt f4rMMiiM malrifiM M»iilMtiir#« ^ 

rciniin^f wiiwing, maKing KUipiurs, 


21. 8 

/ 


36. 1 


32.4 


» 34.6 


40.1 


41.0 


B5.4 




doing graphic art, tiking photographs 




/ 

f 














(as art) or making films yourself. 
















11 
1 1« 


uoing era ITS, 


20 . 4 


49 1 


47 2 




4 4.0 


4 0./ 


^ J . X 


I2« 


Taking art ctasaai in painting, 


14 6 


24.9 


22.3 


31.7 


39. .8 


3j6.4 


12.4 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 
















uoing to a oaiitt or modern dance 




12.7 


12.0 


24.3 


27.1 


38.4 


20.^ 




perronnance. 
















uoing to I lOiK dancing perrormance. 


16.0 


11.5 


16.5 


22.8 


i^b . X 


37.4 


17.%7 


26.- 


Going to theater performance. 


Xo • J 






47.7 


55 . 1 


67 . 9 


d4 . 5 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, ptrf orming 


,D • O 


16.1 


11.1 


17.0 


24.7 


16. 1 


32. 8 




in a danct group, taking lessons in either. 


















or providing bthind tha scene support. 
















J 


wriiinf! novels, siories, plays, or 


13.2 


17.2 


13.1 


23.2 


29.3 


18.9 


19.7 




CMMtfU Af tslrifUi fiat— im iMritiivi 

pwcuy, Ul iiKiny wwim in Willing. 










• 






7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


15.4 


29.7 


27.2 


47.5 


50.5 


52. 0 


62.7 




grapl^y or sculpture axhibitt 
















8. 


Viiitina tt%{\ avhihttt 


19. 1 


'42.2 


41.1 


42.0 


41.6 


40. 6 


23.8 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc for design or 


30. 8 


27.9 


44.0 


54.9 


53.5 


50. 2 


61.5 




historic value or visiting history. 


















science or technical mustumt 
















20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


17. 3 


24. 2 


21. 1 


22.0 


28.1 


32. 1 


9. 5 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 
















23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


14.4- 


16. 5 


15 . 5 


19.7 


15. 3 


19. 5 


21.1 




or listening on the radio. 
















29. 


Listening to rsdio broadcasts, your own 


16.2 


20.2 


17.9 


27.9 


28.1 


36.8 


43.5 




rKordlngs or watching TV productions 


















of plays or poetry. 
















3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


8.4 


18.7 


15.8 


26.3 


33.5 


27.9 


59.3 



art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
^ to a literature club. 
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TABLE 3.28 







to 


8 th 






grade 


4. 


Watching rtgular TV programs day 


31 


.1 




Ann nilint Avront tnnrtv anfl Ma*A>* 

•iiu iiiyiii vxcepi sporis ano noWS. 






91 


ListeninQ to radio broadcasts of all 


25 


.4 




uinvi music. 






11 


uis|ening lu racoruinQS* 


26 


.3 


IS. 


uuiiiy lu rucR ui cuuni>Y ano WcSicrn 


21 


.4 




or my inm ano diubs concarts. 








uoing 10 lairs ano carnivals. 


30 


.2 




GoinQ to tha movias. 


36 


. 5 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


14 


. 0 




on radio. 






19 


Going to watch sports in person. 


27 


.5 


*IC 
09. 


Playing competitive sports. 


10 


. 3 


J/. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


26 


. 0 




exircssi program. 








Uumping, niKing, oacK'pacKing, 


.39 


. 4 




hunting, fishing, etc. 








Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


45 


.6 




walks, or driving a car for oleasure. 






42. 


Playing with your children. 


35 


.5 




Playing indoor activities or games 


16 


.9 




with friends and/or family. 






11 

~ I* 


visiiing wiin irienus or Tamiiy 


46 


. 3 




mcmDers, wriiing letiefs, taiKing 








lu iiiviius un ini pnone, ere. 








Going to church or doing other 


47, 


, 4 




church-related activities. 






44. 


Playing with pets. 


18. 


8 


1 

1. 


nnaing \iiciion DOOKS, periodicals, 




z 




flnH nnnf!i*finn\ 
QilU iiUiil IvllUilJ. 






s. 


Watching news and information 


36. 


2 




programs onTV cr leadlmi in 








newspapers and news/ma^izines. 






43. 


Oo*it*yourie;f actiWtles'or hobbies. 


33. 


8 


45. 


Sitting arid thinking-day-dreaming. 


12. 


5 


33. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


9. 


6 




political ^organization activities. 






39. 


Fraternarorganization or club 


9. 


0 




activities. 








Weighted sample 


7. 


2 



percentages 



ERIC 



9-11 
grade 


HS 

grad 


some 
col. 


grad 
4 yr 
col. 


post 
grad 


PhD 


42.1 


24.1 


22.0 


16.9 


13. 3 


3.8 


40. 6 


37.1 


31.2 


25.8 


19.6 


28.7 


42. 4 
36. 8 


40.4 
45.7 


44.9 
40.7 


45.5 
37.8 


44. 3 
40. 2 


42.3 
14.5 


51.6 
58. 3 


42.1 
57.8 


38.2 
61.4 


41.3 
57.2 


32. 4 
60. 0 


13.6 
57.5 


29.5 


24.9 


28.2 


20.1 


17.4 


19.5 


44.7 
19.0 
39.6 


51.8 
24.2 
41 . 0 


49.1 
31.6 
51.3 


4,7.9 
28.4 

59 0 


60.2 
33.0 


57.0 
36.0 

Q 

J / . 17 


54. 9 


62.3 


70.4 


69.1 


70.1 


79.6 


66.9 


65.4 


65.2 


60.9 


59.1 


47.5 


43.6 
42.9 


42.3 
45.9 


36.4 
48.5 


31. 5 
48.5 


25.7 
50.4 


38 . 2 
49.8 


61.3 


57.8 


53.7 


53. 9 


5X4 


59.9 


59.2 


55.2 


50.8 


51.5 


30.0 


14.0 


28.5 


22.0 


25.8 


17. 9 


24.1 


9.0 


52.4 


60.0 


69.3 


77.0 


74.4 


72.9 


50.8 


44.7 


48.5 


49.7 


45.8 


36.2 


55.5 
16.9 


59 1 
14.9 


21.9 


O 4 • X 

13. 4 


D i7 . X 

13.1 


7.3 


32.7 


30.7 


33.8 


28. 2 


32.2 


31.0 


17.0 


11.9 


18.3 


12.9 


12.7 


0.0 


15.1 


40 .8 


19.7 


9.1 


7.3 


9.9 



feel obligated to offer two qualifications. First, these projec- 
tions are based on cross-sectional data and self report historical 
participation levels. Second, the interpretation is based on general 
desire to increase participation elvels. Our discussion of the next 
table will focus on those with a strong desire. • 

There are seven non-arts activities which have identifiable 
trends across the education level groups. . Two of these, watching 
regular television and going to church, have a decrease in the propor- 
tion desiring to increase participation as education increases. The 
remaining five playing competitive sports, jogging, etc., camping, 
etc., reading, and do-it-yourself activities, have the same positive 
relationship that existed for the arts related activities. It is 
perhaps interesting that among those activities where a positive re- 
lationship exists are three 'active sports and outdoor related pur- 
suits. In contrast, there is little education associated difference , 
in the desire to increase participation in passive sports activities. 

TABLE 3.29 provides an education level breakdown in terms of 
strong desire to increase participation. As with the previous analy- 
sis of demographic variables, patterns which are strong for general 
desire are somewhat weaker when considered in terms of strong desire. 
For example, only seven arts related activities have a definite rela- 
tionship with education level, going to symphony concerts, going to 
choral concerts, going to jazz concerts, playing an instrument, tak- 
ing art classes, going to the theater and writing. One of these, 
going to choral concerts, is a negative relationship, i.e., the great- 
er the amount of education, the lower is the proportion who have a 



strong desire to increase participation. The remaining six, with 
positive relationships, are not concentrated in the performing arts 
as was previously the case. The results of this TABLE suggest an 
alternative interpretation to t^at offered above. Several aspects 
of the previous analyses are involved. First, ediicati(5n level is the 
best socio-economic predictor of current participation levels. 
Second, historical participation is the best overall predictor of 
current participation. Third, previous participation (historical and 
current) is the best predictor of the desire to increase participa- 
tion levels. Combining these factors would lead to a confirmation of 
the results of TABLE 3.28/ i.e., that desire to increase participa- 
tion for a majority of arts related activities should be positively 
related to education level. The results of TABLE 3.29" suggest some- 
thing different. For those with a strong desire to inc ease partici- 
pation levels, the historical and current patterns seem to be some- 
what less relevant or at least relevant in fewer instances. This 
finding would suggest a possible change in the patterns which would 
subsequently put more individuals in lower education groups into ac- 
tivities that were more exclusively the domain of higher education 
groups in the past. This logic is based on a choice of predictors 
which affords more weight to the strong desire response than to the 
general desire response. That is, we assume the strong desire choice 
is a better indicator of future behavioral intent than the general 
desire. As indicated previously, there is no current evidence which 
makes this assumption necessarily true. 
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TABLE 3.29 



Percent With Strong Desire to Increase 
Participation By Education Group 



grad 













seme 


4 year 


post 








to 8th 


' r<i '\ ' 


grad HS 

- 


cxjllege 


college 


grad 


PhD 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


3.5 


■ 5/6- 


1.2 


4.1 


5.9 


9.4 


12.7 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


4.7 


3.8 


0.8 


3.5 


3.9 , 


3.9 


5.9 


13. 


Going to choral concerts.^ 


8.8 


11.1 


5.5 


3.5 


4.4 


3.3 


0.0 


9S 


SinginQ in or playing for a chorus, choir, 




J u • ^ 


^ X . D 


^ X . u 


0"^ 7 
^ J . / 




1 Q 




orothir singing group. 














14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


2.2 


2.3 


2.0 


3.0 


3.3 


6.0 


4.5 


16. 


Going to folk/ithnic concerts or 


2.2 


4.1 


2.1 


2.1 


2.9 


2.8 


0.0 




festivals. 
















24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or 


4.4 


9.0 


10.0 


13.9 


12.1 


14.3 


17.7 




for your own entertainment or taking 


















music Itsuns. 
















10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 


2.1 


9.0 


7.6 


9.9 


10.6 


9.6 


15.1 




doing graphic art, taking photographs ' 


















(as art) or making films yourself. 
















1 I* 


* OninA mftf 




1 ^ ^ 


11 1 


19 

X Z . o 


19 Q 
XZ . o 


11 <^ 


7 7 


12. 


Takino art classes in oaintina 








Q 1 
7.x 


o . o 


10 7 
X u . / 


4 1 




sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 














30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


5.6 


2.3 


2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


5.2 


1-8 




performance. 
















31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


3.1 


0.9 


1.2 


- 1.2 


2.5 


1.8 


0.0 


26. 


Going to theater performance. 


5.6 


5.4 


6.4 


7.3 


9.8 


13.0 


15.1 


27. 


Acting in plays or ipusicals, performing 


4.4 


6.0 


4.2 


3.9 


6.4 


1.7 


4.1 




in adancs group, taking Itssons in either, 
or providing behind the scehe support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 3.5 
poetry, or taking classfs in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, ohoto- 1 . 3 
graphy or sculpture exhibitL 

8. Visiting craft exhibitL 4 . 3 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 9.7 
historic value or visiting history, 

science or technical museumt 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 5.6 

classical music, opera, or dancing.'^ 
23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 2.2 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 3,5 

recordings or watching TV productions ■ 

bf plays or poetry. 

3. Taking classes or attending lectures on 2.6 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 

to a literature club. 



3.3 

6.3 

8.5 
8.5 

3.1- 

0.0 

5.7 

2.4 



2.9 

2.7 

5.5 
5.1 

2.6 

2.6 
1.1 

1.7 



6.6 

3.4 

3.3 
5.3 

1.0 
0.9 
2.3 

4.4 



7.9 

6.6 

3.8 
10.4 

3.9 
1.6 
1.2 

2.9 



25 



.?7 



4.3 10.8 
6.3 0.0 



3.5 
4.1 



2.0 



5.6 
5.6 



2.3 2.2 
1.2 10.0 



0.0 



2.9 10.4 



TABLE S.29 Continued 



4. Witchino rigular TV programs day 
and night ixct pt sports and news. 
21. Listining to radio broadcasts of all 
othf r music. 
• 22. Listininfl to rtcordingj, 
15. Going to rock or country and western 

or rhythm and bluis conceas. 
19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to thi moviat 

6. .Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. PlaYir>g competitive sports, 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 

•xercisi program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, ate 

40. fScnicing, visits to parks, loos, nattjre 
walks, or drhnng a car for pleasure. 

42. Playing with your children. 

36. Pfaying indoor cctivitiei or genres 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family . 
memben, writing letters, talking 
to f riendf on tht phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church-rtleted Ktivities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

1. Retding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonf iction). 

5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reeding in 
newspapenand news/magezlnes. 

43. DoHt-yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, voluntNr, social service, or 
political orgenization Ktivities. 

39. Fraternal orgenization or club 
activities. 

Weighted sample 
percentages 



to 8th 


8+ not 
grad HS 


grda 


2.2 


4 1 


1 9 


3.1 




s n 
•J • \j 


6.2 
7.9 


6.6 ^ 
12.9 


5.0 
9.6 


3.9 
4 . 7 


9.8 

18 0 


3.7 

12 4 


0.4 


5.3 


6.4 


3.1 
0.0 
4.6 


7.8 
3.8 . 
8.2 


10.9 
4.9 
9.3 


18.2 


21.3 


19 3 


10.5 


14.9 


12.2 


11. 7 
0.9 


20 7 
6.3 


18 7 

X O . / 

6.1 


9.2 


13.7 


14.7 


7.2 


204^2 


16.0 






•3 • J 




"7 


. 3 


6.4 


5.8 


4.9 


7.4 
4.4 


14.6 
1.6- ■ 


15:2 
1.0 


4.0 


5.. 2 


5.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1.3 


7.2 


15.1 


40.8 



sane 


grad 
4 year 
college 


post 
grad 


2.6 


iTtJ^ 


0.7 


3.3 


2.5 


1.7 


8.6 
7.7 


3.1 
3.6 


7.9 
7.0 


0 • X 

10.1 


O 7 
Z • / 

9.1 


11.3 


5.2 


5.8 


2.1 


10.9 
7.8 
13.8 


11.2 
8.6 
16.9 


12.8 
12.0 
14.1 


25.5 


31.9 


29.6 


10.2 


6.5 


10.8 


14.4 

H.J 


16.3 

^ Z.J 


12.0 

7 


P ^ 

a . J 


Q A 


11 • U 


12.8 


12.1 


4.9 


3.9 


0.5 


4.1 


^0.9 


23.3 


25.0 


8.5 


7.8 


8.6 


X «J . o 

5.2 


1 fi 7 

X w . / 

1.7 


1 ft 
0.0 


3.1 


0.8 


3.2 


2.1 


1.3 


1.3 








19.7 


9.1 


7.3 
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PhD 

0.0 

0.0 

2.2 
0.0 

0.0 
20.3 

0.0 

0.0 

' 2.5 

.32.1' 

26.5 
0.0 

9.3 
2.5 

0.0 

2.2 
0.0 
42.8 
0.0 

1.8 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.9 



Among non-arts activities the tendency for higher education 
groups to support sports/outdoor activities remains. So doesr the 
finding for reading. Otherwise there is little difference in the 
proportions having a desire for increased participation across edu- 
cation groups. This outcome is inconsistent with current behavior 
where there are a number of activities whose participation level 
has a linear relationship across education levels. Following the 
logic used in the arts activity analysis, this would suggest poten- 
tial changes in the educational mix of participants in the relevant 
activities, (those where the strong desire for increasing demand does 
not follow current behavior) . 

The relationship of income to desire for increased participation 
is, i£ anything, more complex than education level. TABLE 3.30. 
shows the proportion in each. income group who desire an increase in 
participation for each activity. There are perhaps seven arts rela- 
ted activities where income seems to be a factor in the desire for 
increased participation, those in higher income groups are more 
likely to desire to increase going to symphonies, operas, ballets, 
folk dancing performances, the theater," and visiting art exhibits 
and/or less likely to desire to increasing going to choral concerts. 
For some of these activities it may be argued that increased income 
can be seen as a reason to want to increase activity - a kind of 
social desirability or status need may explain the desire for in- 
creases. On the other hand, the general absence of overall associa- 
tions between the desire to increase participation and income level 
suggest that there may. be little real effect ot income on this set of 
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choices. The desire to increase participation seems not to be 
dependent on any amount of money, but simply on preferences, however 
they may be developed. Thus, the absence of association between 
desire to increase participation and income might not be very sur- 
prising. Those relationships which do exist may be as attributable 
to common correlates, like education level, as to the independent 
impact of income itself. However, if historical participation pat- 
tern has some causal effect, as in the development of a habit, then 

an earlier ability to pay may have helped create the habit which cur- 

j 

rent income supports. Attending performing a^ts activities and 
going to watch sports eveij-ts suggest this kind of relationship. 

The examination of income groups with strong desire to increase 
participation does little to explicate the nature of the relationship. 
As in previous instances, there are even fewer linear relationships 
for strong desire than there were for general desire. Those which do 
exists like the inverse relationships between income and attending 
choral and jazz concerts, listening to popular music .on the radio, 
going 'to popular music concerts, and going to the movies, suggest 
other factors are playing a more dominant role than income in selec- 
ting activities to increase (TABLE 3.31). 

a. 

{ 

Occupation is related- to a slight degree to both income and edu- 
cation level. This suggests certain kinds of patterns may be expected 
ift the results of the occupation by desire to increase participation 
cross tabulation (TABLE 3.32). However, there is no strict^ hierarchy 
of occupatiofrs-»* , White collar workers are generally better educated, 
but a significant niamber of farmers, housewives and retired persons 
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TABLE 3.30 



4 



Percent Who Desire to Increase Participation 
for Each Income Group 







to 


5001- 


8001- 


10001- 


12001- 


15001- 


20001- 


over 






5000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


15000 


20000 


30000 


30001 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 1^ • 9 


14.7 


19.5 


14. 4 


19.8 


18.1 


29.7 


35.0 


18. 


Going to an open. 


15. 3 


13.4 


10.0 


9.2 


15.0 


11.9 


16.4 


26.3 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


39.8 


37.1 


34. 2 


34.2 


34.1 


32.0 


29.2 


, 21.5 


2S. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


30.5 


24.2 


20. 1 


23.5 


20.5 


19.5 


21.1 


15.5 




or othtr tinging group. 


















14. 


Going to jazz conctrts. 


16.3 


24.2 


19.. 9 


10.3 


19.3 


16.6 


22.2 


24.0 


16. 


Going to folk/tthnic concerts or 


27.1 


20.2 


18. 5 


21. 3 


25. 8 


18. 3 


23.3 


25. 8 




ftstlMls. 


















24. 


Playing an instrumtnt in a group or 


30.5 


28.0 


31. 9 


28. 6 


30.9 


28.7 


37.8 


31.7 



for your own tnttrtainment or taking 
music Ittsons. 



10. 


Ptinting, drawing, making sculpture, 


34* 


7 


38 . 


4 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 












(as art) or making films yourstlf. 










11. 


Doing crafts. 


43. 


3 


■45. 


6 


12. 


Taking art classts in painting, 


23. 


3 


26. 


5 




sculpturt, graphic), film, or crafts. 










30. 


Going to a baljtt or modam dance 


15. 


0 


20. 


2 




ptrformance. 










3U 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 




A 
4 


i. 0 . 




26. 


Going to theater performence. 


30. 


2 


32. 


1 


27. 


Acting in pleyt or musicals, performing 


18 . 


7 


14. 


0 




in a dance group, taking lessons in either 












or providing behind the scene support. 










2. 


Writing novels, stories, pleys, or 


24. 


8 


14. 


3 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 










7. 


Visiting pelnting, graphic arts, photo- 


27. 


2 


32. 


4 




graphy Of sculpture exhibits. , 












Visiting craft exhibits. 


40. 


2 


37. 


3 


9>-^ Touring buildings, itc. for dtiign or 


40. 


3 ■ 


41. 


8 




historic velue or visiting history, 












science or technical museumt 










20. 


Ltstining on redio or watching on TV 


32. 


3 


21. 


2 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 










23. 


Wetching perf ormences of jazz on TV 


14. 


6 


28. 


2 




or listening on the radio. 










29. 


Listening to radio broedcests, your own 


23. 


3 


22. 


4 




recordings or watching TV productions 












of pleys or poetry. 










3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


23. 


0 


la. 


1 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 












to a literature club. 
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44.2 


25. 8 


21 .1 


32.4 


37.2 


30.4 


33.0 

\ 

16.9^ 


4D . b 

24.2 


4 / . y 
29.9 


4 / . J 

23.5 


31.8 


4U . 5 
26.8 


15.7 


16.1 


14.0 


21.0 


28.5 


18. 0 


17.0 


. 19. 8 


20.0 


26.2 


26.0 


41. 3 
17. 9 


37.5 
12.8 


32.0 
11.4 


41.5 
13. 3 


45.1 
17.5 


54.3 
11.9 


25. 2 


14.9 


15.4 


13.7 


11.4 


25.0 


39. 4 


31. 3 


31. 8 


36.3 


42.0 


43.1 


50. 9 
47. 8 


34.0 
41.0 


38.7 
46.6 


39.2 
49.8 


40.6 
53.0 


38.2 
47.8 


30.2 


19.6 


23.0 


17.6 


17.3 


23.9 


22. 2 


11.4 


15.6 


12.0 


19.9 


15.9 


22. 3 


19.1 


17.3 


23.7 


26.4 


25.3 


22. 5 


16.5 


..20. 3 


17.2 


19.9 


28.8 
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TABLE 3.30 Continued 

i. 







to 


5001- 


8001- 


10001- 


12001- 


15001- 


20001- 


over 






5000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


15000 


20000 


30000 


30000 


4. 


WitchinQ rtaulir TV nraorimi dav 


31 8 


31 2 






97 A 






io . 4 




and night txcipt sports and news* 
















21. 


Listining to radio broadcasts of all 


34.0 


36.3 


43.3 


34.1 


38.7 


30.8 


31.1 


24.5 




othir music. 


















22. 


Ltstining to ricordingt 


41.2 


45.4 


50.9 


42. 3 


42.1 


35.-7 


39.4 


41.0 


IS. 


Going tc rock or country and western 


38.5 


32.0 


43.8 


36.^6 


55. 6 


43.9 


48.7 


34.5 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 


















19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


48.1 


46.7 


48.7 


31.8 


48.6 


38.8 


39.9 


22.4 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


46.8 


54.2 


62.5 


53.7 


60.3 


62.6 


61.6 


52.4 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


25.9 


25.7 


23.7 


26. 2 


29.6 


21.9 


21.6 


21.9 




Ull liQiQ. 


















32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


39.2 


41.2 


48.8' 


48.1 


53.5 


54.4 


57.3 


48.7 


3S. 


Playing compttitivo sports. 


23.7 


23.3 


26.5 


27.4 


26.5 


23.9 


31.4 


19.9. 


37. 


Jogging, warght lifting or other 


32.2 


39.2 


47.4 


4^9.9 


45.4 


46.1 


55.2 


47.6 




•xarcisa program. 
















33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, 


53.3 


51.7 


65.0 


61.0 


73. 6 


65.4 


73.3 


63.0 




hunting, fishing, ate. 


















40. 


Picnicing/visits to perks, zoos, nature 


62.4 


63.2 


68.3 


66.3 ■ 


66.7 


66. 8 


61.5 


51.7 




walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 
















42. 


Havino with vour childran 














44.2 


34 . 4 


36. 


Playing indoor activities or games 


41.1 


38.4 


49.9 


42.5 


46. 5 


.49.1 


50.0 


45.0 


. * 


with friends and/or family. 
















41. 


Visiting with frit nds or family 


57.3 


55.6 


59.2 


53.6, 


59.1' 


6Q.2 


55.3 


49.6 




mt mbare, writing fane^, talking 








^ 










to friends on the phone, etc. 


















34. 


Going to church or doing other 


60.4 


58.8 


49.9 


48.7 


52.5 


53.3 


44.8 


44. 6 




church-ralatad Ktivities. 




















naying wiin pats* 


3U . 3 


21.5 


24.9 


20.0 


28 . 3 


17. 8 


23.0 


19.1 


1. 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals. 


55.5 


54.6 


63.7 


59.6 


66.1 


63.0 


66.8 


74.6 




and nonfiction). 


















s. 


Watching news and information 


45.5 


47 . 7 


49.0 


47.8 


50.0 


38.4 


50.4 


45.0 




programs on TV or reading in 




















newspapers and nam/magazinat 


















43. 


OoHt-yoursalf activities or hobbies. 


58.2 


51.4' 


66.2 


57^.3 


61.2 


59.9" 


60.0 


56. 6 


4S. 


Sitting and thinking*-dey-dreaming. 


20.0 


20.6 


19.9 


12^.4 


15.0 


10.3 


15.7 ■ 


19.7 


38. 


Charity, vofuntnr, social service, or 


36.6 


29.1 


28.3 


28.6 


31.5 


26.7 


27.8 . 


33.1 




political organization activities. 
















39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


17.7 


15.9 


13.4 


12.1 


17.8" 


iO.O 


11.9 


17.1 . 



•CtlVltllt 



Weighted sample 
percentages 



15.1 13.2 



9.8 8.7 



12.1 



17.3 



11.8 
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TABLE 3.31 

Percent With Strong ^ Desire to Increase 
. Participation By income Group 





« 


to 


5001- 


8001- 


10001- 


12001- 


15001- 


20001- 


over 






5.00O 


800b 


10000 


12000 


15000 


2Q000 


30000 


30001 


' 17. 


4 

( 

Going to symphony or chamber concerts' 5 • 0 


2.9 


0.0 


2.8 


3.5" 


2.3 


3.7 


5.2 


18. 


Going to an opera. ^ * 


5.4 


4.1 


0.0 


0.6 


0.4 


2.2 


1.8 


5.9 


13. 


Going to chorlt concerts. 


9.9 


10.5 


4.7 


4.4 


5.7 


4.7 


2'. 9 ' 


, 3.9 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choh'. 11.8 


3.4 


7.8 


'4.5 


4.8 


, 3.9 


5.1 


^ 3 • «x 




ui iiinir singing group. 


















14. 


uuing 10 |iz£ concens* 




6.4 


1.7 


1.0 


2.5 


1.9 


1.8 


1.6 


16. 


Goirf]| to folk/ethnic concerts or 


3.3 


6.3- 


0.9 


2.6 \ 


4.7 ' 


1.6 


0.6 


1.0 




r fej^tvals^ ^ 


















24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or 


15 . 2 


7.1 


.1^.6 


8.4 


14 .0 


6.7 


11.5 


9.8 




for your own entertainment or taking 




















music lessonL 










V 








Iw* 


fainting, drawing, making sculpture, 






11.2 \^ 5.7 


7 2 ' 


6 9 


10 0 


6 4 




doing graphic art, taking photographs^ 










\ 








(as aft) nr mikinii filmt unnrtfilf 

1** *( tf wi iiivi^Mi|| mill* yuuiivii. 


lO/O 






/ 










1 1. 


-Doing craftL 


on n 


16.2 


7.6 


Id • U 


Q "7 




£^ "7 


17 


Taking art classes in painting, 


8.1 


c ' c 
3 . 0 


5.5 


3.5 


"7 1 




0 a 


0.0 




sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 








\ 










3a 


• 

Going.to a ballet or moderivdance 


2.-8 ; 


3.6 


1. 0 


^ . 1 


0.4 


3.1 


0.6 


7.7 




performante. , 


















31. 


Going to a folk dancing j[)trformance. 


0 8 


2.4 


0.7 


0.2 


2.7 


1.1 


1*3 


2.5 


?fi 


Going to theater performance. 


5.. 1 


0 • U 


13.1 


5.0 


D • D 


C Q 
3 . 0 


0 . / 


12 . 1 


CI. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


8.5 




7.2 


0.9 " 


3 . 6 


2 . i 


4 . 5 


5 • 0 


o 


In a danct group, taking lessons in either. 




1 














• 


or providing behind the scene support. 


















2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


8.4 


6.2 


4.8 


4J7. 


3.0 


1.7 


1.8 


7.2 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 








i 










7, 


vi«iiiiiy iMiniing^ giipnic ciis, pnoio* 


5 . 2 


3.8 


5.2 


0.9 


0.7 


5.3 


2.5 


6.3 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 


















8 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


7.3 


10 0 


6.2 


1.6 


5 . 3 


2 . 6 


4.2 


3.2 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


9.3 




7.7 


3.3 


7 5 


4 3 


5 4 


7 7 




historic value or visiting history. 




















science or technical museums. 


















20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


8.0 




2.6 


1.6 


9 7 






^ . X 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 


















, 23. 


Watching performencts of jazz on TV 


1.8 


4.8 


2.6 


1.3 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.1 




or listening on the radio. 




















Listfttifig to radio broadcasts, your own 


3.5 


4.1 


2.1 


1.2 


0.1 


2.2 


1.4 


3.6 




rec^pjs or watching TV productions 




















of plays or poetry. 


















3. 


e 

Taking duns or anenjling lectures on 


4.2 


5.1 


4.1 


2.6 


1.2 


1.3 


0.9 


3.0 



to a literature club. 
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TABLE 3. 31 Continued 



Witching rtgular TV programs day 
and night axcapt sportt and newi. 
^ Listaning to radio broadcasts of all 

> othf r music. 
22. Listaning to racordings. 
15. Going to rock or country and wastern 

^ or rhythm and bluas concarts. 
19. ' Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to thamoviai. 

V 

6. Watching «)ortt on TV or listening 
onndio. 

32. Goinglo «Mtch sports in pirson. 
35. Pliying compttltivt sports. 

37. Jogging, wtight lifting or othir 
•xtrcist prog^m. 

33. Camping, tiiking, baclc-packing, 
hunting, fishing, itc 



42. 

36. 

41. 



34. 
44. 

I. 
5. 



43. 
45. 



••'-'^ WW ^■mtnmt »WW«f ll«|WI 

walks, or driving a car for plaasura. 

Playing with your childran. 
Playing indoor activitias or gimes 
with frifnds and/or family. 
Visiting with friands or family 
mtmbtrs, writing lattars, talking 
to friandi on tht phona, ate. 
Going to church or doing othar 
church^ralatad activitias. 
Playing with pats. 

Raading (fiction books, pariodlcals, 
and nonfiction). 
Watching naws and information 
programi on TV or raading in 
nawspaptrsand naws/magazines. 
Oo^it-yourialf activitias or hobbias. 
Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 



38. Charity, voluntNr, social sarvica, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or dub , 
^ activities! 

Weighted sanrole 
percentages 



\ ERIC 



to 


5001- 


8001- 


10001- 


12001- 


15001- 

X«^ wx 


•20001- 




5000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


15000 


20000 


30000 


30000 


6.8 


2.0 


3.6 


0.8 


1.5 


1. 7 


0.5 


0.0 


8.8 


9.1 


8.8 


4.1 


6.6 


2.5 


1.1 ' 


2.3 


6.6 


6 . 7 


12. 7 


7.4 


'8.4 


3.8 


4.5 


2.6 


i5. 5 


10. 9 


10.7 


7. 8 


10.6 


6.2 


6.0" 


7.3 


6.6 


5.4 


\ 9.2 




3.8 


2.4 


2.5 


2.7 


10.9 


14. 4 


^19. 0 


T4 1 


12 3 


12 2 

X ^ • ^ 


7 Q 


fi 7 


4.5 


2.1 


7.6 


6.1 


9.1 


3.8 


4.9 


4.0 


8.5 


10.0 


7.8 


12.3 


10.7 


lO". 2 


10.2 


10.2 


3.3 


4.1 


6.3 


6.2 


9.3 


7.2 


7.0 


3.4 


3 . y 


ft O 

9 . 3 


11 . 2 


ft o 

9 . 8 


15.2 


10.6 


14.0 


14.2 


23.2 


16.6 


20.8 


20.9 


30.5 


21.6 


28.3 


22.8 


15.1 


9.4 


13.0 


14.9 


16.9 


10.9 


7.1 


4.6 


15.6 


17. 2 


21 1 

^ J. • J. 


18 6 




i / . 4 


X •* • o 


1 9 


1.9 


8.1 


8.8 


1.5 


5.5 


7.8 


2.7 


3.8 


12.4 


12.8 


14.4 


12.4 


13.7 


15.5 


10.6 


5.9 


17.8 


11,3 


17.1 


13.2 


16.7 


14.9 


8.7 


12.6 




J . u 








1 • J 


1.4 


1*5 


12.7 


10. 9 


18 . 1 


15 3 


12 8 


X .J • o 


X / • *s 


0C\ 4 


8.1 


3.S 


13.0 


4.7 


8.9 


3.7 


6.8 


5.7 


15.3 


7.4 


26.0 


15.5 


12.4 


15.5 


15.2 


10.8 


3.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.5 


3.0 


2.0 


2,4 


0.0 


6.9 


3.6 


2.6 


3.1 


4.0 


4.8 


3.0 


1.9 


4.1 ' 


2.4 


1.1 


0.6 


1.7 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


15.5 


13.2 


9.8 


8.7 


12.1 


17.3 


11.8 


12.0 






^!%5 










J 
\ 

\ 

\ 
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may .also hold higher degrees. Further, there is little difference 
on other hierarchical dimensions when comparing blue collar, farm and 
service workers. Housewives and retired persons also cross most of 
the other socio-economic and demographic dimensions. Students are a 

r^p unto themselves. This crossing and mixing suggests that the 
results of these analyses will be the best indicator of how to clas- 
sify occupations in terms of demand to increase participation levels. 
The only other reliable predictors of occupational group choices seem 
to be the results of earlier descriptions of current and historical 
participation . 

TABLE 3.32 exhibits the following general characteristics: 

(1) Students are almost always the group with the highest pro- • 

portion who desire an increase in participation. This duplicates 

the results for current participation levels. Exceptions include 

attending choral concerts, doing crafts, visiting craft exhibits, 

watching jazz on TV, and taking art history classes, among the arts 

related activities, and watching regular TV programs, watching sports 

cn TV, playing with your children, going to church, and watching news 

on TV or reading newspapers and magazines among non-arts activities. 

, For the crafts activities and choral concerts, housewives are the 

leading proponents for increasing activity levels, while for watching 

21 

jazz on TV and taking art history classes, farmers have the largest 
proportions. Increases in television related activities aro most in 
demand cundng farmers and blue collar workers. 

^^5ee APPENDIX I for a list of specific jobs in each occupation 
category. 

^ ^Because of the small subsample of farmers, 15% of the total, 
data in this category are likely to be somewhat less reliable than 
^ 'lata in larger samples. coo 
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(2) Fanners, despite relative high interest in increasing par- 
ticipation in choral concerts,, singing in a group, touring buildings 
and museums, watching jazz on TV and taking art history classes,' 
have by far the lowest aversige^emand for increased participation. 
Retired persons are next lowest ^and blue collar workers are next. 

(3) Wl^ite collar workers, service workers, and housewives have 
^^^"Bpproximately the i^ame average demand for increased participation in. 

the arts related activities. This level is substantially above that, 
of the farmers ^ blue collar workers and retired persons, but still/ 
well behind students. ] 

(4) For non-arts activities blue collar workers, white collar 
workers, and farmers have the highest average demand for increases. 
Service workers and housewives are not far behind this group and t 
very close together. Retired persons have substantially lower aviar^ 
age demand. 

(5) The ratio of average desire to increase arts related parti- 
cipation to non-arts participation is closest to one for housewives 
(.705) and farthest from one for farmers (.318). Thxs ratio provides 
a rough approximation of the relative level of desire for arts and 
non-arts activities. A value of one would indicate that the cisir.e to 
increase participation in the two types of activities was aoout equal. 

While there are niany significant differences among the occupation 
categories, these dif-Jerences do not soem to fo^m obvious patterns 
across activities. However, it is probably p ^le for readers to 
focus on specific groups- or cubs^-.antively or i. . joionally similar 
activities which may sugcest particular narrowly focused activity 
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TABLE 3.32 



Percent V^ho Desire to Increase Participation 
for Each Occupation Group 

white blue house - re- 

collar collar farm service wives tired s 



t7. 


Goins to tymphony or chambir concerti. 27 . 


6 


6. 


6 


2. 


1 


14. 


9 


19. 


6 


18. 


6 


35. 


9 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


16. 


3 


6. 


1 


0. 


0 


20. 


5 


14. 


1 


17. 


4 


24. 


4 


11 


Going to choral concartt. 


27. 


0' 


30. 


9 


34. 


7 


31. 


0 


39. 


3 


34. 


3 


37. 


5 


25. 


Singini in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othtr tinging group. 


17. 


6 


20. 


2 


39. 


6 


30. 


5 


20. 


2 


14. 


0 


42. 


6 


14. 


Going to jazz concint. 


21. 


9 


16. 


8 


2. 


1 


18. 


5 


14. 


5 


8. 


3 


39. 


7 


16. 


Going to folk/athnicconcartsc; ' 
fattivalt. 


23. 


0 


14. 


8 


0. 


0 


20. 


5 


20. 


1 


22. 


1 


35. 


6 


24. 


Playing an inttrumant in 3 group or 


35". 


3 


23. 


9 


17. 


0 


32. 


7 


23. 


5 


13. 


5 


61. 


8 



foe your cm inHrtair.mint or taking 
music Itttcni 



10. HMvq, drawing; making ssulpturi, 33. 3 27.5 

db\t>q grapMc art, taking photographs 

(as art) or miking films yountli. 
11* Ooingcnftt 46.7 38.0 

Taking art cliMi In painting, 26.6 22.2 

iculpturt. graphics, film, orcrtfts. 

30, Goingtoabalitt ormodtrndanca 18.2 10.7 
parformanca, 

31, Going to a folk dancing pirf ormanca. 22.5 11.5 

26, Going to thiatar parformanca, 46. 4 25.0 

27, Acting in Flays"" or musicals, pt.l orming 12.4 1 1 . 1 
in a dancf group* taking lassons in aithar, 

or providing bnhh'i tha scana support. 

2. Writing n«vfl$, storiat, plays, or 19.1 15.7 

poatry, or taking classas in wrltino. 

7. yWlifig ciinrlng, ^aphlc arts, photo- 56.7* 27.9 
S^ptr/ er scu^jturt axhibitt. 

8. J/isiting ft lyhlbiti 34. 6 2 '/ . 7 

9. /i ourir/g buildings. atc« for dasign or 44. 5 38.4 
/historic valua or visiting history, 

scianca or tachnical musaums. 

20« / Ltitaning on radio or watching on TV 23.2 17.8 

/ classical music, opara, or dancing. 
23. / Watching parf ormancas of iazz on TV 17.4 16.4 

or listaning on tha radio. 
29. Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 24.0 14*5 

racordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poatry. 

3. Taking classas or attanding lectures on 19.5 .14.0 
art history, ilttratura, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 
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14.5 


42.1 


39.1 


23.0 


55.7 


22 . 7 


44 . 1 


58 2 


30 3 


■54 4 


5.1 


23.4 


29.4 


18.5 


40.2 


0.0 


21.6 


17.1 


10.2 


44.8 


10.4 


20.6 


19.5 


15.8 


31.4 


1.0 


42.1 


34.2 


26.0 


61.4 


10.4 


20.9 


12.7 


6.0 


4 2. .9 


12.5 


19.7 


12.6 


10.6 


38.2 


14.5 


30.5 


37.4 


19.3 


52.7 


12.4 


-7.1 


56.3 


25.1 


48.3 


44.6 


40. 4 


19.7 


35.7 


61.8 


12.5 


16.2 


24.1 


22.7 


26.6 


31.1 


19.6 


13.2 


9.0 


30.6 


31.9 


18.1 


23. 3 


21.8 


i4.8 


32.1 


20.5 


23.0 


17.7 


31.8 
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TABLE 3.32 Continued 



white blue house- re- 

collar collar farm service wives tired students 



4. 


Watching regular TV piognms day 


22.0 


36.4 


45.0 


21.0 


19.0 


22.3 


25.7 




and night except sports and news. 
















21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


32.6 


" 39.8 


45.3 


27.3 


29.0 


19.0 


41.7 




other music. 














22. 


Listening to recordings. 


42.1 


41.8 


43.1 


39.2 


34.3 


25.4 


59.6 


IS. 


Going to rock or country and western 


42.1 


50.5 


49.2 


36.9 


36.2 


16.0 


62.4 




or rhythm and blues concens. 
















19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


38.4 


44.0 


43.0 


42.4 


39.1 


27.9 


60.1 




Going to the movies. 


bo . i 




32.8 


55 . 2 


55 . 2 


27.5 


78.1 


6. 


Wetching sportt oh TV or lirtening 


24.1 


36. 6 


44.5 


22.7 


20 .5 


20 . 0 


33 9 




on radio. 














32. 


fioing to ^tch sports in person. 


53.5 


63.7 


44.0 


48.4 


29.7 


31.2 


64.2 


35. 


Playing competitive sports. 


27.2 


34.6 


13.9 


12.0 


10.9 


8.1 


57.0 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


48.6 


46.3 


17.5 


38.9 


42.7 


16.3 


66.2 




extfdst program. 
















33. 


Camping, hiking, backi)acking. 


68.6 


67.9 


53.8 


49.0 


52.3 


39. 6 


86. 8 




hunting, fishing, etc 
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Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


00 . b 


C A C 

d4 . 6 


49.9 


59 . 2 


61. 6 


41.5 


72. 4 




walks, or dnving a car for pleasure. 
















4Z 


Playing with your children. 


38.7 


46.9 


63.7 


42.5 


46.0 


21.4 


8.4 


36. 


Playing indoor activities or games 


47.5 


45. 9 


20.6 


29.2 


42.9 


21.1 


67.6 




with friends and/or family. / 
















41. 


Visiting with friends or family'* 


56.] 


60.5 


59.6 


46.1 


55.8 


40.0 


70.1 




members, writing leners, talking 


















to friendf on thft nhnno A^i* 






• 










34. 


Going to church or doing other 


48.6 


56:7 


57.2 


42.9 


56.7 


49.5 


44.6 




church*re)ated activities. 






- 










44. 


Playing with pets. 


21.9 


31.5 


16.1 


15.4 


15.2 


19.1 


39.1 


1. 


Readino ifictinn hnnkt norinHi<»9i» 
(iiwiiuii uuuK«f pViiUulcaiSf 


o O • X 




o o • o 


Ob . o 


oU . 0 


39.7 


74 . 9 




and nonfiction). 














5. 


Watching news and information 


46.3 


47.7 


72.0 


37.4 


40.3 


40.5 


58.3 




programs on TV or reading in 


















newspapers and news/magazines. 
















43. 


Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 


62.0 


58.7 


'34.8 


57.9 


56.5 


45.2 


60. 6 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 


16.5 


16.8 


33.1 


15.7 


10.0 


9.8 


26.9 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


29.9 


29.6 


10.4 


35.8 


28.3 


21.1 


47.6 




political organization activities. 
















39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


13.6 


15.2 


0.0 


19.7 


8.7 


17.1 


25.2 




activities. 


















Weighted sample 


36.3 


16.5 


1.5 


5.0 


23.5 


8\3 


8.5 




percentages 
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patterns ♦ Our analysis will not focus in that detail. 

The .percent of each occupation group with a strong desire to in- 
crease participation levels is presented in TABLE 3.33. We will again 
describe the major characteristics of the table rather than try to 
pinpoint specific differences for particular activities. 

(1) Students are the group with the highest percentage of indivi- 
duals who have a strong desire to increase participation across almost 
all activities. With the exception of going to theater performances, 
their highest interest seems to be in active leisure pursuits, such 

as singing in a group, playing an instrument, painting, doing crafts, 
taking art classes, and acting. 

(2) Retired persons are least likely to have strong desires to 
increase participation across all activities. They are also somewhat 
less likely to focus on active pursuits. 

(3) Blue collar and service workers also emphasize active pur- 
suits (service workers somewhat more) . Service workers are more 
likely to indicate strong desires than are blue collar or farm workers. 

(4) White collar workers are somewhat less likely to focus on 
one type of leisure activity. Housewives have a similar pattern, al- 
though they show most interest in crafts and painting. 

There is really no way to adequately siammarize the results of 
the analysis of socio-economic and demographic variables. While 
education remains, as it was for current participation, the single 
best predictor (in this instance defined as the variable which showed 
the most consistent patterns for the largest number of activities) , 
age, sex, race and occupation all seemed to add significantly to our 
understanding of particular subsets of activities. Probably the most 
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important findings relate to differences between general desire to 

increase participatioh and strong desire to increase participation. 

While the relative position of particular activities remained the 

same, i.e., the correlation between position on general desire and 

strong desire was relatively high, there were some important changes. 

The most universal of these was the likelihood that active arts 

related pursuits were more likely to be dominant when considering 

strong desire to increase participation. It was not possible to 

quantify strong desire, its exact meaning in terms of increased hours 

of participation or a specific probability that an increase will 

occur is unknown. But it seems likely that proportions selecting a 

strong desire to increase participation are the single best indicator 

of changes in the direction of more participation in the immediate 
22 

future. The qualifier on the behavioral implication of these figu- 
res is the barrier that kept increases from occurring earlier. These 
barriers will be discussed in the next Chapter. 



This analysis has not included declines in participation which 
may also be taking place. Some of those not wanting any increase in 
participation levels may have even wanted to reduce activity levels 
for certain activities. Thus, any projection of future increases, 
whether using general desire or strong desire figures, should include 
some factor for likely decline. This is especially true for activi- 
ties that are likely to occur only periodically, such as attending 
performing arts performances. 
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TABLE 3. 3-3 



Percent With Strong Desire to Increase 
• Participation By Occupation Group'' 







- 


vrtii.te 


blue 






house- 


re- 




i 




> 


collar 


collar 


farm 


service 


wives 


tired 


students 

- 




17. 


« 

Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.8 


7.9 




18. 


Going to ah opera. 


2.3 


1.8 


0.0 


0.4 


2'. 1 


3.8 


6.3 




. ''13. 


Going to'chorai concerts. 


3.8 


4.7 


10.4 


10.6 


7.6 


4.4 


.5.5 




25 


in ui (iiaYtng 101 0 cnoruSf cnoir, 


0 • \j 




n n 


14 4 


5 5 


0 2 


14 0- 






or other singing group. 
















t ' 
/. 


14. 


Going to ja22 concerts. 


3.5 


3.1 


0.0 


2.4 


0.9 


0.0 


8;9 


f 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 


2.7 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


"^■52. 3 


1.0 


1. 7 


I 




festivals. 
















I 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or 


11.5 


9.0 


0.0 


17.7 


7.9 


4.9 


25.9 


\ 




for your own entertainment or taking 
















I 




mulic iBMun*. 


- 
















10. 


hinting, drawing, making sculpture, 


7.2 


5.8 


10.4 


15.2 


10.7 


5.0 


11.7 






- doing graphic art, taking photographs 




















(as art) or making films yourself. . 
















< 


11. 


Doing crafts. 


10. 9 


8.4 


20.7 


10. 0 


13. 3 


7.4 




^, 


12. 


Taking art classes in pain ting. 


6.3 


4.8 


0.0 


5.0 


^7.6 


2.1 


14.5 






sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 
















J 


all. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


1. 5 


0,9 


0.0 


2.6 


2^0 


3. 3 


11.2 






performance. 








t 










31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


2.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.2 


2.1 




26. 


Going to theater performance. 


7.1 


1.4 


0.0 


5.4 


7.6 


5.2 


20.1 




27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


2.9 


2.9 


0.0 


9.4 


4.6 


0.0 


12.1 






In a dance group, taking lessons in either. 




















or providing behind the scene support. 


* 


















Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


3.3 


5.8 


0.0 


7.3 


2.9 


4.4 


8.6 






poetry, or taking classes in writing. 


















7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


^ 3.1 


1.6 


10.4 


6.2 


2.7 


3.2 


9.9 






graphy or sculpture exhibits. 


















8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


2.7 


3.1 


10.4 


7.7 


9.1 


4.4 


3.3 


... 


9; 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


4.9 


2.6. 


20.7 


6.0 


8.1 


9.0 


8.2 






historic value or visiting history. 
















i 




science or technical museums. 


















20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


2.4 


1.8 


0.0 


0.3 


3.8 


4.0 


3.7 






cfasslcal music, opera, or dancing. 
















^ 


23. 


Watching performances of ja22 on TV 


1.0 


1.8 


0.0 


2.0 


2.3 


3.3 


2.1 


I' 




or listening on the radio. 


















29. 


Listining to radio broadcasts, your own 


• -1.1 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


1.1 


5.3 






recordings or watching TV productions 
















/ 




of plays or poetry. 


















3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


1.7 


0.7 , 


20.7 


4.9 


2.2 


0.7 


5.1 



art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 
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TABLE 3.33 'Continued 



vAiite blue 
cx>llar collar 



4. 


Witching regular TV programs day 


1. 


8 


2. 


1 




and night except sports and news. 










21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


3. 


6 


4. 


6 




other music. 










22. 


Listening to recordings. 


5. 


3 


5. 


0 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


8. 


2 


11. 


4 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 










19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


• 1. 


6 


5. 


8 


28. 


MOing 10 inB movioS. 


11.3 


° 9. 


1 


6. 


Watching iports on TV or listening 


4 . 


4 


7. 


4 




oh radio. 










32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 




U 


12. 


4 


35. 


Pfaying competitive sports. 


/ . 


■i 


6. 


1 


37. 


- Jogging, wt ight lifting or other 


13 . 


4 


10. 


4 




exercise program. 










33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, 


25. 


2 


25. 


2 




hunting, fishing, etc. 










40. 


ribdiun^f viMu 10 parKs, zoos, naiurB 


10. 


2 


11.0 




walks, or driving t car for pleasure. 










it 


Playing with your children. 


16. 


9 


21. 


0 


36. 


Playing indoor activities or games 


5. 


8 


5. 


0 




with friends and/or family. 










41. 


Visiting with friends or family 


9. 


9 


12. 


3 


• 


mt mbers, writing letters, talking 












to friendt on thA ohnns Atr 










34. 


Going to church or doing other 


. 11. 


2 


18. 


9 




"churchHifateb activities. 










44. 


Playing with pets. 


3. 


1 


3. 


8 


1. 


Raadino (fiction books oeriodicals 


17. 


3 


9. 


0 




, and nonfiction). 










0. 


Watching news and information 


5. 


5 


4. 


4 




programs on TV or reading in 












newspapers and news/magazines. 










43. 


Oo-it-yoursaif activities or hobbies. 


14. 


3 


12. 


9 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day*dreaming. 


2. 


6 


1. 


1 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


3. 


0 


1. 


9 




political organizbtion activities. 








39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


1. 


3 


2. 


4' 




activities. 








W^ghted sanple 


36. 


3 


16. 


5 



percentages 



house- re- 



faun 


service 


wives 


tired 


. studaits 


0.0 


0.4 


3.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.6 


6.8 


1.0 


10.3 


0.0 
u • u 


12.0 

0 • / 


5.2 

1 Q 


1.9 

X . U 


12.8 
X^ • z 


0,0 


11.1 


15.4 


■3 "5 
J . ^ 

2.5 


11 A 

XX • Ir 

19.9 


18.8 


4-*-8 


1.2 


\.2 


4.8 


18.8 
0.0 
0.0 


11.8 
4.0 
'11.1 


5.3 
2.8 
10.7 


7.7 
3.6 
0.7 


16.4 
13.5 
14.5 


25. 3 


15.8 


20. 9 


14.1 


32.0 


-CO 


10. 8 


17. 5 


7.8 


9.5 


24.9 - 


23.7 


21.2 

0 . Z 


8.5 

1 Q 


3.6 

A ^ 


18.8 


16.7 


15.6 


9.1 


20.4 


18.8 


18.9 


17.4 


9.4 


12.7 


.5.8 


. 1.0 


2.6 


5.0 


2.8 


10.4 


16.8 


17.7 


5.4 


21.2 


10.4 


9.0 


7.0 


5.7 


6.5 


10.4 
10.4 


15.8 
2.6 


20.2 
0.4 


10.1 
• 1.9 


6.1 
0.8 


0.0 


11.4^ 


4.9 


6.1 


1.9 


0.0 


4.5 


0.2 


1.9 


3.7 


1.5 


5.2 


23.5 


8.3 


8.5 
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^ Summary/ Conclusions 

The demand for increased participation examined in this Chapter 
represents a desire to change current participation rates. For the 
purpose of this analysis, desire to increase participation has been 
classified in two ways: (1) general desire is defined by the pro- 
portion of people indicating any interest in increasing participation; 
and (2) strong desire is- defined by the proportion of people identi- 
fying an activity as one of the four or five in which they would most 
like to increase participation. The distinction, as interpreted here, 
is between a general level of interest in the activity and a rather 
intense desire to increase participation levels. The question used 
in the survey did not address the issue of how much increased parti- 
cipation the individual desired. In order to use either level of ex- 
pressed desire as an indicator of the actual potential for future 
participation, it must be assumed that other factors, such as exter- 
nal barriers, do not intervene in the leisure activity participation 
decisions. Although this assumption is obviously not true, it has 
been used in the analysis described in this Chapter in order to pro- 
vide a clearer picture of what people would like to do if other 
factors were not considered. 

The -ability of these expressions of desire to predict future 
behavior is probably best delimited by the relative position of the 
activity vis-a-vis all other activities} i.e., its ranking. This 
does not indicate the cunount of increased participation to be expect- 
ed or the number of people who will increase participation, but it 
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describes the amount of increased participation to be expected rela- 
tive to other activities. Thus, we can expect camping and other out- 
door activities to increase much more than going to an opera, with 
attending a symphony falling somewhere in between, if one were try- 
ing to predict the actual number of people who will increase partici- 
pation the best single indicator is probably the proportion who ex- 

23 

press a strong diesire. Finally, if one wanted to estimate the pro- 
portion of individuals with any likelihood for increasing participa- 
tion it would be possible to use the ^general desire.: proportions. The 
following summary/conclusions should be interpreted in this context. 

1. The demand for increased participation in each activity 
generally follows current participation patterns. Higher proportions 
of the population want to increase non-arts participation than arts 
related participation. However, the margin of difference between the 
two broad types of leisure activity is smaller than for current par- 
ticipation, i.e., the desire to increase arts related activities is 
stronger than for non-arts activities relative to current participa- 
tion (but not absolutely) . 

2. Historical participation level is the best predictor of an 
expression of desire to increase future participation. While the 
extent of this relationship varies from activity to activity, the 
only major exception is watching regular television programs. The 
pattern applies to both moderate and strong desire to increase par- 
tidipation, but it is somewhat weaker for strong desire. 



23 

Less the proportion who will decrease participation; an unknown 
number in terms of results available in this study. 
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3. The structure of desire to increase participation is gener- 
ally more clear than it was for current participation. Factor analy- 
sis results showed groups with greater internal substantive similarity 
and cluster analysis results had fewer undirected and more focused 
individuals. The substance of factors / i.e., the activities with 

the highest loadings / were similar for current participation and de- 
sire for increased participation. The pattern of the,se differences 
and similarities suggests: (1) that the pattern of current partici- 
pation only partially reflects the desired participation of most 
people; and (2) that most people think about le.isure activities in 
a substantively organized way, but that other factors intervene between 
desired participation and actual participation. Another outcome of 
the cluster analysis is the identification of a substantial number of 
arts rela.ted clusters. This suggests that people may make finer dis- 
tinctions among the arts than among other types of leisure activities. 
However, this conclusion must be tempered because of the methodolo- 
gical problem created by the greater specificity of arts activities 
in the survey. 

4. As was true for the prediction of current participation, 
education is the single best SES/demographic predictor of differences 
in the desire to increase participation in arts related activities. 
Higher education generally means a higher probability of wanting to 
increase arts related participation levels. The exceptions to this 
relationship are active music, choral music, and activities consumed 
on television. Sex, race, occupation, and community size show some 
relationship to the desire to increase many arts related leisure 

29o 
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activities also* All predictors, however, are not as effective in 
predicting strong desire to increase participation as they are for 
the more general desire to increase participation* Intense desire, 
then, is less well defined than general desire* This means that the 
prediction of actual increases in future participation is more diffi 
cult than the analysis of SES/demographic and historical participa- 
tion predictors suggests. 

In the next Chapter another set qf^ intervening variables, the 
barriers to increased participation, wxll be examined. 
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..j-i-'lo - -CHAPTER 4 , •. 

BARRIERS TO INCREASED PARTICIPATION 
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The desire to increase participation is not necessarily equival- 
ent to a future action in that area. On the assiimption that differ- 
ences between actual and preferred participation levels are explain- 
able in terms of specific choices or external factors which inhibit 
increased participation, and that information as to the nature and 
distribution of such factors is crucial to both the understanding of 
leisxire activity decisions and the development of policy interventions 
a specific item addressing reasons for not increasing participation 
was included in the leisure activity survey.^ This item was address- 
ed to only those individuals who said they wanted to increase parti- 
cipation levels in that particular activity. Thus, respondents 
answered for each activity in which they said they would like to in- 
crease pajcticipation. 

Based on previous research on barriers to increased participa- 
tion and a pretest to the present study, a list of twelve reasons for 
not increasing participation was developed. These reasons may be 
divided into two types. The first type is defined in terms of speci- 
fic factors or barriers which were cited as limiting the respondent's 
capacity to increase participation in a particular activity. These 
barriers include: (1) lack of interest among family and/or friends; 
(2.) inconvenience, no way to get there, too fay, or unsafe; (3) the 
quality of the performance or players is not very good; (4) don't 
like to get dressed up to go out; (5) the facilities are not very good; 



See Column F of the questionnaire, APPENDIX A. 
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(6) the crowds are too large; (7) don't like the programs that are 
presented; (8) costs too much; (9) not available in my area; (10) 
too old or physically handicapped; and (11) because of the children. 
Most of these barriers are actionable in the sense that certai*" xinds 
of policies or programs might be developed to make a variety of lei- 
sure activities more accessible through a reduction in the effect of 
the barrier. Costs could be lowered, security could be increased, 
programs could be changed, availability could be increased, etc., to 
change the impact of. the barrier. • 

The second type of reason reflects a more direct choice between 
what the individual does (current behavior) and a desired level of 
participation as indicated by the respondent. Because the pretest to 
this study indicated a substantial proportion of the respondents were 
likely to use this response, one version was included in the list of 
reasons for not increasing participation in desired activities. This 
alternative was "I like doing other things more.^" A related response, 
written in by many respondents, was "I don't have the time." In the 
following analysis these responses have been grouped together because 
they represent simple preferences of current activities over other 
activities. They provide no actionable explanation of why the acti- 
vities, where an increase in activity level was specif ied, ""have no 
been pursued. The distinction between two types of reasons for not 
increasing participation does not include an assumption that selec- 
tion of any reason is, in itself, an indicator of greater likelihood 
of future participation. Thus, lowered costs may be no more likely 
to precipitate a change in behavior than a change in leisure priori- 
ties. 



A final note about the methodology used in identifying barriers 
to increased participation concerns the relative importance of barriers 
for inhibiting specific activities. The necessity to ask simple, 
straightforward questions dictated that only the most important reason 
for not increasing participation be identified for each activity. 
There are obviously many situations in which two or more reasons are 
important barriers to not increasing participation. In these instances 
reducing one of the barriers, e.g. cost, may not significantly incre- 
ase the possibility of participation because some other barrier, e.g. 
inconvenience, may still be operating. Our analysis will discuss 
only "most important barriers" to increased participation. However, 
an indication of the relative importance of secondary barriers may be 
obtained from three indirect sources. The first is the relative 
importance of all barriers. The second is the relative importance 
of barriers among those with a strong desire to increase participation. 
The third is the relative importance of barriers for each activity. 
Although such indicators are less direct, they do provide some evi- 
dence about the importance of secondary factors. 

Analyses presented in this Chapter will include the overall 
citation of barriers, barriers cited for substantively similar groups 
of activities, barriers cited for individual activities, barriers 
cited relative to historical participation, barriers cited by the 
strength of desire to increase participation, and barriers cited by 
different SES/demographic characteristics* 
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General Barriers to Increasing Participation 

TABLE 4,1 presents the proportion of individuals wanting to in- 
crease participation who cite each of the barriers across all acti- 
vities. Almost 40% of all citations relate to a simple preference 
for doing other things more or not having the time within the context 
of other necessary activities, e.g. work. About the same proportion 
cite the next four most used barriers, family/friends, inconvenience, 
cost and availability. Disinterest of family and friends is a social 
function which does not easily lend itself to outside manipulation or 

resulut'ion. The next three, however, represent three of the basic 

j 

issues. in the provision of leisure services, particularly those invol- 
ving away from home participation. Other activity characteristics, 
quality, facilities, crowds, and progrciEis, are infrequently cited as 
the most important reason for not increasing desired activities. 

In TABLE 4,2 an attempt is made to examine different types of 
activities in terms of the reason cited for not increasing parti- 
cipation. The three relevant dimensions in this analysis are arts/ 
non-arts, home/away from home, and active/passive, The hypothesis 
implicit in this analysis is that activities in these dimensions 
should have different types of .barriers. For example, crowds are not 
likely to be much of a deterent to home activities and. inconvenience 
is a much more likely deterent in away from home activities The 
forty-five activities are divided into ten groups .based on substan- 
'tive similarity and the three dimensions. Activities in each group 
are listed at the bottom of the TABLE. 
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TABLE 4.1 



Proportion Who Cite Each Pseason for not 
Increasing Activity As "Most Important 
Across All Activities * 



Reasons for not 

Increasing 

Participation 

My family and friends are not 
interested (Family/Friends) 

It is inconvenient, no way to 
get there, too far or unsafe 
to attend (Inconvenient) 

The quality of performances 

or players is not very good 

(Quality) 
> 

I don't like to get dressed up 
to go out (Clothes) 

The facilities are not very 
good (Facilities) 

The crowds are too large 
(Crowds) 

I don't like the programs they 
present (Programs) 

It costs too much (Cost) 

I like doing other things more, 
I don't have the time, not 
in tere sted (Time ) 

^hey are not available in my 
area (Availability) 

I am too old or physically 
handicapped (Handicaps ) 

Because of the children 
(Children) 

Other 



Mean Proportion 
Who .Cite as 
Most Important 

11.61 
3.06 

1.81 

.95 

2.06 

2.49 

2.13 

9.49 
38.26 

10.74 
2.42 
4.12 
5.06 



*A11 TABLES in this Chapter refer to participation during^ 
the 12 month period immediately preceding response to the 
questionnaire. ' 
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TABLE 4.2 Proportion Who Cite Each Reason for not Increasing Activity 

as Most Important for Arts Related Activity Types 



to 

00 



Reasons for Wot 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

Arts Relate 


Increasing 


Arts Related 


Arts Related 


Arts Related 


Participation 


Home Passive 


Home Active 




/iway ACuive 


Family /Friends 


20.70% 


5.73% 


15.75% 


8.36% 


Inconvenient 


1.67 


5.56 


14.25 


9.48 


Quality 


1. 97 


.35 


2.86 


1.40 


Clothes 


0. 00 


.05 


1.39 


.78 


Facilities 


1.37 


2. 30 


2.27 


2.22 


Crowds 


.03 


.20 


2.65 


.78 


Programs 


4.33 


.33 


.96 


1.00 


Cost 


1.10 


18.28 


9. 60 


13.36 


Time 


40.63 


45.38 


18.69 


27.80 


Availability 


16.03 


5.18 


.23.48 


10.02 


Handicaps 


1.00 


2.93 


1.85 


2.84 


Children 


3.63 


3.40 


1.95 


3.92 


Other 


5.57 


7.53 


2.83 


6.62 



(1) 



(3) 
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Radio or TV classical music ^ 

opera or dancing 
Radio or TV jazz 
Radio or TV plays 

Going to choral concerts 

Going to classical concerts 

Going to opera 

Going to jazz concerts 

Going to folk concerts 

Going to ballet 

Going to folk dancing' 

Going to theater 

Visiting art exhibits 

Visiting craft exhibits 

Visiting museums and historic buildings 



(2) Doing art 

Doing crafts 

Writing fiction plays or poetry 
Playing instrument 

(4) Singing in group 
Taking art classes 

Acting in plays or dancing in group 
Taking classes in art history or 

literature 
Playing instrument in a group 
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TABLE 4.2 Continued 



Reasons for Not 



Proportion Who Cite Each Reason for not Increasing Activity 
As Most Important for Six Types of Non-Arts Leisure Activity 

Mean Pxoportion for Each Activity Type ' 

(5) (6) . (7) (8) - (9) . ^ (10) 

Sports Sports Family/Friends Information/ Popular Culture Pop Culture 



Increasing Participation Passive Active Active Home 



Educational Home Passive Away Passive 



1^^ Family/Friends 


13.45 


12.43 


11.64 


5.63 


3.93 


7. 


83 


4 Inconvenient • 


8.50 


7.50 


6.52 


1.58 


2.33 


10. 


57 


} ^Quality 


1.45 


.53 


.92 


1.10 


3.47 


2. 


10 


? Clothes 


.55 


.18 


3.45 


.15 


.20 


1. 


17 


Facilities 


1.40 


4.33 


1.32 


.73 


.50 


3. 


70 


Crowds 


5.55 


• 1 . 4'3 


.80 


.38 


.03 


10. 


30 


Programs 


.65 


.53 


.80 


1.28 


•12.20 


3. 


37 


< Cost 


14.05 


. 7.20 


3.20 


7.35 


5.33 


27. 


37 


Time 

I' 


38.70 


42.60 • 


54.28 . 


63.13 


52.53 


14. 


40 


Availability 


6.95 


6.28 


2.64 


1.65 


2.00 


11. 


80 


: Handicaps 


.55 


5.68 


3.02 


1.83 


1.00 


• 


80 


Children 


4.40 


4.13 


3.42 


7.78 


6.00 


3.* 


20 


V Other 


2.15 


6.20 


8.10 


6.00 


4.00 


2. 


80 


(5) Watch sports 
Watch sports 


on TV (6) 
in person 


Outdoor camping, etc. 
Play competitive sports 
Do exercise program 
Picnicking, nature, etc. 


(7) Church related activities 
Games indoors 

Visiting family and friends 
Playing with children 
Playing with pets 






(8) Reading 




(9) Watching TV 


(10) - Pop 


concerts 







Listening to radio 
Listening to records 



Fairs 
Movies 
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Time is the most cited factor for all but two of the activity 
groups, arts related away passive (3) and pop culture away passive 
(10). Overall, it is less likely to be mentioned as a factor for 
arts related activities than for non-arts activities • It is also sub-' 
stantialliT more likely to be mentioned for home activities than for 
away activities. One possible explanation for this distribution is 
the perception of greater choice latitude in home activities. A second 
is the smaller number of real barriers. For example, inconvenience 
and crowds are less likely to apply. Finally, away activities are 
generally done less often than home activities, thus the time factor 
is less likely to be relevant. 

At the other extreme, facilities, crowds, clothing, quality and 
programs are not very likely to be mentioned as primary deterents to 
arts related activities. Only programs (4.33%) exceeds 3% of the 
population for any of the arts related activity groups. Among non- 
arts groups, crowds are a somewhat larger factor for Sports Passive 
(3* 55%) and Pop Culture Away Passive (10.3%) groups. Inconvenience 
is most important for away from home activities, where Arts-Related 
Passive (14.25%) and Active (9.48%), and Pop Culture Passive (10.57%) 
are the most likely to-be affected. There are no surprises in these 
results / although when the high percentage for Arts Related Passive 
is added to an even higher percentage who cite availability (23.48%), 
the results suggest perhaps the major factor involved in increasing 
participation in these activities - put the activities closer to 
those desiring to increase participation. 
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Handicaps and children are not widely cited as barriers to in- 
creased participation, although they may be more intensely felt in 
terms of real impacts The perceived impact of cost, on the other 
hand, varies widely across activity types. Among the arts-related 
activity types it is somewhat surprisingly most important for the 
active leisure pursuits (18.69% and 13.36% compared to 1.1% and 9.6%) • 
Among non-arts types. Sports Passive (14.05%) and Pop Culture Away 
Passive (27.37%) are the highest. One possible explanation for the 
results among arts related activities that the Away Passive type in- 
cludes some activities, e.g. visiting art and craft exhibits, and 
museums, which have little or no cost. 

TABLE 4.3 presents an individual activity breakout of the barriers 

which dentonstrates the varying impact on Arts Related Away Passive 
. . . 2 

Activities. Cost is cited by more than 10% of individuals desiring 
to increase symphony, opera, jazz concert, ballet and theater atten- 
dance. Costs are cited by a much smaller percentage of those desir- 
ing to visit art and craft exhibits, and tour buildings and museums. 
Overall, the results shown in TABLE '4.3 provide a more detailed 



On this table the figureis for each activity total to 100%. They 
are 100% of those. desiring an increase. Thus, if 50% desire an inr 
crease for the activity the real number base is about 800 (discount- 
ing missing data). If 20% desire an increase the base is about 320. 
Using the lower figure, which approximates the lowest number in the 
data, a "statistically significant" difference between two proportions 
would be about 8 percentage points (depending on whether the numbers 
are closer to or farther from the 50-50 break even point). With an 
N of 900 the difference needed for "statistical significance" is less 
than 5 percentage points. At this level "statistical significance" 
must give way to a more subjective judgment of what is important to 
the policy maker. 
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TABLE 4.3 

Reasons Cited For Not Increasing Participation For 
Those Desiring an Increase in Current Participation Levels* 









J? aiui xy/ 


Incon* 




Availa— 








Tiine 


Friends 


venient 


cost 


Dility 


Crowds 


17. 


GoinQ to tvniDhonv nr chamhsr ronrprts 


17 8 


20 7 


14 3 


12 4 


Z U . 4 


n 1 


18. 


GoinQ to til ooftrt 

V witty %\f mtt W|#Vtv. 




1 ^ 5 

X7 • *J 


1 s 1 

X *./ . X 


1 1 n 

X o . u 




9 n 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


27.8 


17.3 


15.4 


5.3 


12.6 


3.7 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. 


48.2 


15.2 


7.3 


1.0 


10.0 






or othir singing group. 














14. 


Goino to lUii concerts. 




14 4 

X*l • *t 


13 0 


14 6 


11 1 

O X . o 


Q . *i ^ 


16. 


Goinfl to fnlk/ftthnlr rnnrprtt nr 


xo • ^ 


19 n 


1ft 9 


in p 

1 U . 0 




P ^ 
O . 0 




f tttivtlt. ^ 














24. 


Ptsvinn sn inttriinifint in a nrniin nr 






A 1 
4.1 


71 1 
J 1 . 1 


9 7 


U . 0 




for your own entertainmint or taking 
















music lessons. 














10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 


46. 0 


4. 4 


6.8 


21.6 


7.6 


0.1 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 
















(as art) or making films yourself. 














11. 


Doing crafts. 


45, 6 


4.7 


6.0 


20.6 


6.0 


0.2 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


30. 9 


3.4 


11.6 


27.8 


9.8 


0.6 




sculpturt, graphics; film, or crafts. 














30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


12.4 


23.8 


11.3 


10.2 


32.3 


0.2 




performance. 














31.^ 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


10 . ^ 


X / . u 




10 A 
1 Z . 4 


7 7 7 
J / . / 




26. 


Going to theater performance. 


15.1 


13.0 


14.5 


22.4 


• 17.4 


1.1 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


39.2 


9.3 


8.1 


6.9 


18.4 


0.5 




in a danct group, taking lessons in either. 
















or providing behind tht scene support.. 














2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


61 5 


9 1 


6 1 

w • X 


7 5 


6.2 






poetry, or taking classes in writing. 














7 


vtsittng painting, graphic arts, pnoto^ 


Z 0 . D 


^ A A 


1 1 
1.1 


X . 0 


OA 1 
Z4 . 1 


1 n 
1 . U 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 














0 
0. 


Visiting cratt exhibiti 




IP o 
1 0 . z 


"3 "7 
O . / 


on 7 


/I o 
4 . / 


Q 

a. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


0*7 Q 


11 . 0 


1 Q 

1 D • y 


0.4 


O Q A 
Z D . 4 


1 Q 

1 . y 




historic value or visiting History, 






- 










scienca or technical musaums. 














All. 


Liiif ning on raoio or waicning on i v 


44 . 8 


22 » 2 


1 . 5 


1.6 


14.2 






ciassical music, opera, or dancing. 














23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


45.1 


'19 . 2 


0.7 




21.9 






or listening on the r jdio. 














29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


42.9 


24. 0 


1.7 


2.0 


16.2 


0.1 




recordings or watching TV productions 
















of plays or poetry. ^ij. 














3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


36.3 


8.8 


19.0 


7.6 


14.9 





art history, literature, etc./.or belonging 
to a literature club. 



^ A dash (-) indicates values of 0» ^ ) 
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17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choral concerts. 

25. Singing In or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or othar singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to folk/athnic concerts or 
festivals. 

24. Ptaying an instrument in a group or 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music lessons. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art classts in painting, 
sculpturt, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performance. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a danca group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or ^ki^g classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking classts or anending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 



TABLE 4 • 3 Continued 



Facil- 

©oality Clothes . ities 



3.7 3.9 2.0 

3.6 1.4 2.9 
3.5 4.6 1.7 
0. 9 3.7 2.9 

3.1 0.4 3.9 

2.1 1.0 2.2 

1.3 ~ 2.2 

4.2 

0.2 2.8 

■ ■ 0.1 , 3.0 

5.1 0.1 1.1 

0.9 0.1 1.6 

5.4 2.3 2.3 

1.8 - 3.5 

0^9 

1.1 0.4 3.0 

0.2 1.1 2.8 

0.5 - 1.0 2.0 

2.5 1.7 
1.8 • - 1.1 

2.7 - 1.7 

0.9 0.5 0.9 



Haridi- 

Programs caps Children 

1.3 2.9 0.4 
2.3 0.2 

2.1 3.0 3.1 . 

1.6 4.0 5.7 

0.5 0.1 0.4 ■ 

0.9 1.7 1.0 

0.5 3.6 2.5 

0.4 3.0 5.1 

0.5 3.1 9.7 

1.8 2.1 8.2 

• 0.6 0.7 2.3 

0.4 0.8 2.1 

1.8 2.0 2.5 
4.7 5.5 

0.2 2.9 4.4 

1.7 ' 2.1 4.6 

0.8 2. 3 3.2 

0.5 3.4 2.9 

5.1 1.1 4.8 

4.5 1.1 4.5 " 

4.4 0.5 2.8 

1.9 2.3 6.0 
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TABLE 4.3 Continued 



4. Watchinn reQular TV programs day 
and night ixcipt sports and naws. 
21, Listaning to radio broadcasts of all 

othtr music. 
ZL Listaning to racordingt 
15. Going to rock or country and western ' 

. or rhythm and blues concerts. 
19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies. 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. Playing compt t itive sport t 

37. Jogging, wa ight lifting or other 
exercist program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 

40. 1 Picnicing, visitsio parks, zoos, nature 
walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

AZ Ptaying with your children. 

36. Ptaying indoor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 
church-rtlaied activities. 

44. Ptaying with pets. 

1. Raadirig (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonf iction). 

5. , Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 
43. Doit-yourself Ktivities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-dayHJreaming. 

38. Charity, voluntnr, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



Time 


Family/ 
Friends 


Incon- 
venient 


Cost 


Availa- 
bility 


Crowds 


44.3 


6.6 


1.6 . 




2.6 




65.8 


10.0 * 


1.5 




3.0 




60.6 
10.7 


10.1 
9.9 


1.5 
15.7 


17.5 
24.4 


0.9 
14.8 


0.1 
13.0 


16.2 
17.7 


4.4 
8.8 


11.4 
.5.1 


23.6 
37.9 


18.8 
3.3 


16.6 
2.9 




TO "7 

ly . / 


U . 4 






1 . u 


i9.o 

40.5 
57.3 


8.4 
12.7 
10.3 


16.7 
5.0 
6.5 


26 • 2 
5.9i 
3.1 


9.3 
11.9 
3.3 

r 


16.6 
1.5 
0.9 


41. 7 


15. 4 


8 . 9 


12 . 5 


6. 0 


0 . 6 


45.5 


13.6 


11.0 


9.8 


6.1 


3.1 


75.3 
49.8 


5.2 
27.9 


5.4 
2.8 


0.7 
2.8 


3.9 
3.9 


0.2 
. 1.2 


46.0 


6.5 


13.8 


9.1 


2.5 


0.4 


44.2 


17.3 


7.6 


0.4 


1.5 


1.0 


75^6' 


3.7 


3.3 


4.9 


2.3 




75.5 


5.5 


1.3 


4.2 


0.5 




61.0 


12.0 


2.2 


0.6 


4.4 


- 


57.1 
83.7 


2.8 
1.2 


■ 1.3 
1.3 


26 .2 
0.2 


1.2 
0.4 


*1.9 


55.7 


10.1 


7.3 


1.2 


3. 0 


2.1 


53.7 


12.0 


4.9 

312 


4.3 


6.4 

\ 

1 


1.4 
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TABLE 4.3 Continued 











Facil- 




Handi- 












ities 


irjcograms 


caps 


Children 


4. 


Watching ^tgular TV programs day 


6.5 


0.4 


~ 


30.1 


1.4 


7.5 




and nMlht IXCt nt cnnrtt snrf naut* 














21 


LKiining iu raoio oroaocaits of all 


2 . 0 


0.1 


1. 1 ' 


9.3 


1.1 


5.5 




othtr fflusjc 














2t 


LitttninQ to rtrnrHina* 




U . 1 


U . D 


0^3 


0 • 5 


f -s 

6. 2 


15. 


GoinO to rock or enuntrv unrf uMct»rn 






"3 0 
J . O 


1. 5 


A C 

0 . 5 


2. 4 




or rhythm and bluts concirts. 
















wwiii)! iu ifliisfliiij nrniviis* 


U.J . 




5. 0 


0 . 7 


1.4 


1.2 




uoing 10 mt novits. 


3. 6 


2.1 . 


3.0 


8.2 


0.6 


6.. 4 


& 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


0.5 


0.4 


0.8 


0.8 




5. 9 




on radio. ' 












31 


GoinO tn MMt^ nnrtt in nmrtyn 


1 O 

1 • o 


0 . 7 


2 . 2 


0. 3 


1.0 


3.4 




PlavifM rnniMtitiuA Minrt* 


0. 0 




4 . 8 


0.9 


10. 7 


4.8 


«9# « 


J»W"9# wttght lifting or other 


0.1 


0.2 


4.7 


1.3 


6.7 


5.1 




ixircitt QriMram 
















uvmping, niKing, oacK^pacKing, 


0.2 


0.1 


3.5 




4.6 


6.2 




iiMniing, iisning, tic* 














40« 


Picnmnn vititc tn nsrir* ^nn* natuM 




0.4 


5.8 


- 


2.6 


1.9 




waiKs, or anving a car for pliasure. 












41 


Playing with yourchildnn. 


0.3 


0.9 


1.4 


0.1 


3.2 


2.4 


36. 


PtaVlflCI indoor SrtlWltl** nr n«mtt« 


0.6 


1.1 


3.4 


0.5 


1.5 


4.3 




vfiin iiif nosano/or family* 














41, 


Visiting with fritnds or fimilv 


U . J 


2 . 3 


~ 


mm 


1.7 


3.4 




iiivniiivii, mixing it nirs, taiicing 
















to friandt OO th* nhnnA Atr 














34« 


GoinO tb church or rininn ntkar 


1.0 


11. 0 


1. 0 


3.8 


4.9 


5.9 ' 




church-rtlattd Ktivitits. 












44; 


Playing with pats. 


0.1 


- 


1.5 


- 


5.6 


3.0 s 


1, 


nwuiiiy iiicuun DOUKS, ptriOOlCaiS, 






0.4 


— 


2.2 • 


10.4 




and nonfictionK 














5. 


Watching news and information 


2.0 


0.6 


0.6 


5.5 


1.3 


9.0 




programs on TV or ftading in 
















nawspapars and naws/magazinas. 














43. 


Do-it-youriilf Ktivitias or hobbies. 






1.7 




4.4 


4.4 


45. 


Sitting and thiniclng-day-draaming. 






0.5 






10.7 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


0.2 


1.2- 


0.8 


5.5 


6.0 


6.0 




political organization activities. 














39« 


Fraternal organizatiorf^lub 


1.4 


• 2.1 


2.1 


3.2 


4.3 


4.1 



ERIC 



s 



\ 



perspective of the collapsed results from TABLE 4.2. Time is of much 
greater importance for activities done on a daily or weekly basis than 
for activities done periodically. This is true for both arts and non- 
arts activities. The interest of family and friends is somewhat more 
likely to be a factor for arts than non-arts pursuits, although the 
higher percentages are likely to be for passive activities among the 
arts and active pursuits among the non-arts activities-; Inconveineice 
is substantially more likely to be mentioned by those desiring to in- 
crease arjts related activities. It is cited by more than 10% of 
those desiring an increase in almost all of the performing arts and 
most of the passive visual arts activities as being the major deterrent 
to increased participation, • 

For arts related activities cost is more important for active 
pursuits r playing afi^ instrument , painting, doing crafts, and taking 
art classes^ than for most of the passive pursuits. For non-arts 
activities both passive and active pursuits; are among the most fre- 
quently cited. Availability, is the factor which most clearly distin- 
guishes between arts and non-arts activities. The lack of availability 
is significantly more likely to be cited by those desiring to increase 
participation in arts activities than those desiring to increase non- 
arts participation. 

Crowds are relatively inconsequential as a deterrent to increased 
participation for arts related activities. They are ':ited by more 
than 4% only three times for arts activities, and three times for 
non-arts activities. Quality ^ also, is not an important factor, al- 
though it is most likely to be mentioned in reference to performing 
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arts among the arts related activities and for television and movies 
among the non-arts activities. Programs are most likely to be impor- 
tant, as factors among media related activities, both arts and non- 
arts. Regular television leads in this^area (30.1%), followed by 
radio music and the movies. 

Children are more likely to be cited as deterrents to doing 
active things than for doing passive things. This is especially true 
for the arts related activities, e.g. painting, doing crafts, taking 
art -classes. Apparently it is more difficult to sit down and do 
things at home with children present than it is to get away to do 
things* Part of the difference, however, is the frequency of the 
activities. The active pursuits are likely to be more^ time demand- 
ing than most of the away from home passive pursuits. It is easier 
to find a babysitter for a night at the opera than it is to occupy 
the children while you paint or rehearse for your role in the local 
theater . 

TABLE 4.4 carries the analysis a step further by presenting re- 
sults of reasons for not increasing participation for those with a 

. . . 3 

strong desire to increase participation-. The expectation was that 
this analysis would show a reduced reliance on the time and a rela- 
tive increase in the more substantive barriers. Generally this 
expectation was supported for arts activities, although not without 
considerable variance and some reversals. Among arts related acti- 

J 

^The N problem is severe here because of the small number who 
have a strong desire to increase participation in each case. For 
reason analyses are restricted to general comparisons. 
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TABLE 4.4 



Reasons Cited- For Not Increasing Participation 
For Those Expressing a Strong Desire to"* Increase 
Current Participation Levels* 















A^ra 1 1 
rvvaxx 








£ L. xcsimo 






1 1 +"^7 

alJX JJLuy 


17. 


Going to symphony or chsmber concerts. 


9/6 


12. 0 


18 3 


14 0 


36 .0 


18. 


Going to «n opera. 






^ ^ . ^ 


1 7 


SI 6 


13. 


Going to choral concerts.^ 


29.5 


13.2 


20.8 


8.6 


7.7 


2S. 


Singing in or pUyIng for a chorus, choir, 


39.3 


12.4 


12.2 


3.6 


11.9 




orothtr singing group. 












14. 


Going to jazz conctrts. 


2 9 


0 7 


9 4 


■?7 0 


40 2 


16. 


Going to folk/athhic concerts or 


y • *t 




22 2 




14 ? 




festivals. 














•Playing an tnstrumant in a group or 


40 9 


4 a 


5 2 


34 1 


2 7 




for your own tntertainment or taking 














music lessons. 












in 
III. 


' Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 


37. 6 


5.7 


7.9 


20. 3 


12. 5 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 














(as art) or making films yourself. 












11. . 


Doing crafti 


41.7 


3.5 


7.1 


16.8 


9.6 


17 


Takirfg act classes in painting. 


19.6 


4.9 


12.4 


32.7 


11.8 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 












3a 


Going to a ballet or modem dance 


7.8 


12.3 


22.2 


2.0 


39.2 




perronnance. 












31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


17. 1 


14.8 


7. 6 


10.8 


36.0 




uoing 10 tneaier penormance. 


10. 4 


12. 3 


11. 7 


26. 1 


23.4 




Acting m plays or musicals, performing 


37.6 


5.4 


6 . 2 


1.6 


26 . 3 




in a oance group, taking lessons in eitner. 














or proviotng oenind tne scene support. 






• 






2. 


Writing novels, stories, plays, or 


65.0 


9.2 


- 


6.4 


5.6 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 




• 








7. 


V 

wififlfflA flAtlttlflil imftht^ SFt* nhntn. 

vmuiiy ymmun^, y8|iniw if IS, pnoiO* 


lo • 1 




00 n 


2 . J 


















g 

w. 


VIMU119 vXiTi f xniDiis. 




1 c 0 


lo . 3 


0.2 


on n 
2U . U 


9. 


1 uuiiiiy wuiiuinys, lie lor uvsiyn or 


on c 


y . D 


10 "7 


in 


0 0 ^ 
2 0 . 0 




iiixuiiv wuv Uf Tinung nisiory. 














scienct or technical museums. 












20. 


Listenind on radio or Mfitchino nn TV 


46 0 


14 2 




— 


22.2 




datiical mutir nosca tw rfanrtn.*t 

VIWvfMI IIIUMV, upvifl, W IMIIIwllI^. 












23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


27.6 


14.9 






31.5 




Ul iiiiMiiny on inv rauio. 












29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


38.7 


23.0 






21,7 




rKordings or watching TV productions 














of plays or poetry. 












3. 


Taking ctaseet or attending lectures'on 


42.1 


2.4 


15.8 


7.1 


20.8 




art history, literature, etc, or belonging 














to a literature club. 




3io 









A dash (-) indicates values of 0. 



TABLE 4.4 Continued 











Facil- 




Ifendi- 








^Juality 


Clothes 


ities 


Prc3grains 


caps 


ChildTi 


17 
I/. 


uoins to tymphony or chamber concerts. 


4.9 






• 


4.8 


0.5 


to 


Going to an opera. 










6.9. 




13. 


Going to choral concerts. 

• 


1. 3 


8 . 8 


1. 9 


3 "8 


2 2 


2 4 


25, 


Singing m or playing for a chorus, choir, 


2.3 


5.0 


0.7 


. 3.7 


4.7 


4.1 




or othtr singing group. 


• 






- 






«j 

i4. 


Going to jazz conctrts. 


1.5 




4.2 






~ • 




Goir^ to folk/athnic concerts or 






1.0 










futivals. 
















Playing an instrumant in a group or 


0.7 


— 


3.4 


- 


. 3.2 


2.6 




for^yourown antartainmant or taking 
















music lasioni 




3 










ia 


ftinting« driMnng, making sculpture. 






1.6 


- 


2.3 . 


12.1 




^uiny y •finic mi, iiKing pnoiograpns 
















(asart) or making films yourself.. 


« 












11. 


Oo>ng crafts. 






1.2 


■ 1.5 


2.1 


1-6.4 


12. 


Taking art dassas in painting. 






2.1 - 


0-7 


1.4 


13.0 




aculpturt , graphics, film, or crafts. 














3a 


Going to a ballet or modem dance 


8.7 


0.7 




3.5 


3.7 




31. 


parfoonance. 

Going to a folk dancing performance. 


1.9 • 




• • 

1.9 




4.9 


5.1 


26. 


Going to theater performance. 


7.1 




1.4 


0.9 


3.6 


3.2 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


0.7 




3.1 




7.1 


8.4 



m a dwKi iroup, talcing leisons in either, 
or providing behind thelcene 'support 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking dtsies in writing. 

7. Visiting peinting, graphic am, photo- ■ 
gnphy or° sculpture exhibits. 

1 Visiting cnft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings,.etc for design or 
historic veiue or visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 

20. Listening on radfo or watching on TV 

ctastical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. -.Watching performences of jazz ori TV 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radTo broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. ' 

3. Teking classes or ettendiriglKtures on 
art history, literature, etc, or belonging 
to e literature club. 



5.2 



0 

1.9 



1.6 

0.6 
0.9 



9.9 



1.6 



1.1 




3.3 
9.3 



5.7 
10.0 
5.9 

3.5 



5.1 
1.0 



2.0 
15.8 
9.1 

7.2 
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TABLE 4 



Time 



4/ 


Watchtnti riguiar TV programs day 


45. 


9 




and night txctpt sports and naws. 






21. 


Listaning to radio broadcasts of all 


53. 


3 




bthtr music. 




27. 


Listaning to racordings. 


48. 


6 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


6. 


6 




or rhythm and bluas concerts. 






19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


10. 


3 


28. 


Gflinfl tfl thft mnvtif 


Q 


Q 
O 


8. 


Watching'^om on TV or listening 


52. 


4 




on radio. 






32. 


Going to watch sports in parson. 


19. 


8 


35. 


Pfayirig compt tittva sports. 


32. 


3- 


37. 


Jogging, ifvaight lifting or other 


55. 


2 




txardsa program. 






33 


Camping, hiking, backi)acking, 


42. 


1 




hunting, fishing, ate. 




40. 


Picnicind. vtstts to oarks 2flflt naturt 


41. 


1 




wtlks, or driving a car for pleasure. 




42. 


Playing with your children. 


81.6 


36. 


Playing indoor activities or games 


39. 


1 




with friatKis and/or family. 






41, 


Vhtting with friands or family 


56^1 




mtmbars* writing lettaa, talking 








to frieiids on tht phont, etc 






34. 


Going to church or doing other 


42. 


5 




church-ralttad activities. 






44. 


Playing with pets. 


72. 


5 


1. 


Reading* (fiction books, periodicals, 


77.2 




and nonfiction). 








Watching news and information 


60. 


5 




programs on TV or reading in 








niwspaptfi and news/magazines. 






43. 


Oo*it-younaif activittes or hobbies. 


56. 


4 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day*draaming. 


89. 


8 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


31. 


6 




political organization activities. 






39. 


Fraternal orgenization or club 


52. 


5 




activitiei 







.4 Continued 



Famiiy/ Incon- Avail- 
Friends venient Cost ability Crcwas 



23.2 






13.6 




5.0 


8.1 




5.0 




5.0 


XO . J 


32.3 


2.1 

20 4 


0.5 

7 7 


9.4 


14.7 
4.4 


30.6 
50.0 


27.2 
4.3 


10.7 
3.0 


21.0 




9.6 


14.0 


.0.7 


7.9 
16.0 
7.6 


13.8 
5.0 
9.9 


3a.o 

. 3.1 
.2.4 


17.7 
16.2 
4.0 


5.8 
3.7 
1.5 


11. b 


•7 Q 


14 . o 




u . z 


11.7 


13.5 


10.0 


8 . 8 


z • b 


3.4 
34.3 

5.0 


4./ 

15.7 . 


5.4 

/ 

10.7 


1.2 
6.2 

4.4 


— 

1.7 


19.2 


9.0 


1.2 


0.7 


- 


0.9 


11.5 


- 


- 


- 


3.3 




' 3.6 


' 0.8 




14.7 






4.5 




0.7 


1.9 
5.3 


27.6 


1.0 
2.1 




10.1 


10.9 


4.0 


4.1 


•7.0 


2.8 




13.1 


6.0 


18.6 



3ia 



TABLE 4.4 Continued 



4. Watching regular TV programs day 
and night ixcapt sports and naws. 

21. Listaning to radio broadcasts of all 
othtr musit 

22. Listaning to recordings. 
15« Going to rock or country and western 

or rhythm and blues concerts. 
19. Going to fiirs and carnivals. 
28/ Going to the movies. 

& Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

. 32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. Ptayirig competitive sporti 
Jogging, weight lifting or other 
.exirdst prograu. . — ' 

^ 33« Camping, hiking, back-packing, 

hunting, fishing, etc 
' ' 40. Rcnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
wilks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

42. Pfaying with your children. 

36. Pfiying indoor activities or games 
with frtemis and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
/ members, writing letters, talking 

to friends on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or doing other 
church^ated Mtivities. 

44. Pfaying with pets. 

1. Reeding (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapereand news/magazines. 

43. OoHt«yourself Kttvities or hobbies. 

45. \ Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 
" 39. Fretemal organization or club 
activities. 



Facil- ' Bandi- 



&:ialitr/ 


Clothes 


ities 


Programs 


caps 


Children 


- 




- 


16.1 


_ 


1.2 




- 


- 


4.4 


4.3 


16.5 


2.1 


1.8 


4.4 


1.9 




9.3 
1.5 


0.8 

2:5 


0.1 


0.5 
2.0 


5.5 


- 


t 

5.3 . 
9.0 












■ 2.3 


0.3 

2.6 

0:2 


0.3 


2t ^ 
4.8 


,0.8 

t 7: ^: 


0.8 
12.3 
7.0 


1.3 
1.3 
5.5 


. 0.1 


0.1 


3.1 


— 


3.2 


5.2 






7.3. 




4.1 ' 


0.2 


0.7 


1.4 


1.4 




2.9 
1.6 


1.9 , 
2.2 


0.2 


1.0 






2.7 


2.6 


1.7 


10.0 


0.3 




4.3 


9.3 




4 






12.2 


2.9 




















1.8 




18.5 






1.8 
2.7 




4.3 


6.4 




4.4 






15.8 


2.1 




1.9 " 


- % 


3.2 




1.9 



3m 



vities mentioning time was greatly reduced for passive away from home 
activities, such as concert attendance, and declined least for active 
pvrsuit;s and passive home^ activities. The reductions in citing time 
are most likely to be made up in increases in citing inconvenience and 
availability. Cost remains relatively equal for those with general 
, arid iStrong desires to increase participation. 

Those with a strong desire to increase participation and non-arts 
activities were more like those with a general desire. Where changes 
did, occur, they were more likely to be in the direction of citing 
cost as the most important deterrent. 

As in the last Chapter, the* importance of these differences 

depends on the significance of differences between strong desire to 

increase participation and the expression of any desire to increase 

participation. Insofara^ the former position indicates a greater 

likelihood that change will take place, ^ then the results on TABLE 4.4 

4 

are more relevant for making policy decisions which reduce appro- 
private barriers and increase participation in target activities in 
the South. In terms of the outcomes shown on the two previous tables, 
however, the issue could be moot, since the differences are a matter 
of degree and the major foci on barriers does not change. A more 
, impoj^tnt question may be the identification of differences (if any) 
between major population subgroups which would facilitate more focused 
policies. These differences will be examined in the next Section. 



In this case,**" a policy decision which is designed to increase 
participation among those who express* some desire to increase cur- 
rent participation levels. This is in contrast to or in addition to 
other types of policies which might be considered. 
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Predictors of the Selection of 
Barriers to Increased Participation 

As in the prior Chapters, two types of barrier selection pre- 
dictors will be examined: (1) those based on historical participa- 
tion ^patterns; and (2) -those based on SES/demographic variables. 
Both are important in targeting specific population subgroups rele- 
vant to possible policy changes. 

TABLE 4.5 presents results of the historical analysis' uising 
grouped activities, in TABLE 4.2 the analysis focused on differences 
among the groups. In- the present TABLE the focus is on differences 
among historical participation patterns within groups. The question 
of interest is whether individuals with different historical parti- 
cipation patterns cite different barriers to desired increased par- 
'ticipation. The four groups used in this analysis are: (1) never 
participated before; (2) participated previously, but not in the last 
12 months.; (3) participated in the last 12 months, but never prior 
to that (new participants); and (4) participated in the last 12 months 
and prior to that (steady participants) . 

While there are specific instances where large differences 
across groups occur, there seems to be no regular pattern which 
clearly distinguishes the different historical participation patterns 
in terms of barriers to increased participation. Most- notable in 
this regard is the absence of a discernable pattern for those who have 
never participated in the activity group before. They identify bar- 
riers to new participation in roughly the same distribution pattern as 
the three participant groups. The conclusion drawn from this Table is 
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Table 4.5 



Proportion From Each Historic Participation Pattern Who 
Cite Each Reason for not Increasing Participation Levels. 
(Using Substantively Similar Activity Groups). 



Group 1 

Radio or TV class- 
ical music, 
, opera or dance 
Radio or TV Jazz 
Rddio or TV Plays 



Group 2 
Doing. Art 
Doing Crafts 
Writing Fiction 

Plays or 

Poetry 
Playing an 

Instrument 



Group 3 

Going to Choral 

^ Concerts 

Going to Classical 

Concerts 
Going to Opera 
Going to Jazz 

Concerts 
'Going to Folk 

Concerts 
Going to Theater 
Going to Ballet 
^Going to Folk 

Dancing 
Visiting Art 

Exhibits 
Visiting Craft 

Exhibits 

Museums 

ERIC 







Partic*. 


C ^ X W . 








Prior to 








Partic . 


TiS^t 1 '? mo 




irclx u X( 


Barriers 










Family/Friends 


18.0 


19.0 


24.5 


24.1 


Inconvenient. 


0.5 


0.3 


1.9 


1.6 


quality 


0 • 7 


18 . 7 


4 . 9 


2.1 












Facilities 


i! 0 


— 


2 Q 


1 7 
X . / 


Crowds 






u • u 


U • X 


Proarams 






J . X 


0 • u 


Cost 


1 3 






X • / 


Time 


50 2 




*x ^ . O 


Q 7 


Availability 


17 . 9 

Urn f • ^ 


9 9 


X . J 


17 

X / . ^ 


Handicaps 


1.8 




1 5 


0 6 

yj • \j 


Children 


4.7 


0. 3 


3 0 


4 2 


Other 


0.2 






u • o 


Barriers 










Family/Friends 


6.8 


7.2 


10.3 


3.8 


Inconvenient 


5v6 


6.2 


4.3 


6.3 


yuaxi uy 


1 . 0 


1 . 0 


0 . 8 


1. 0 


Clothes 


0 2 








Facilities 


3.5 


1. 2 


0 4 


2 a 


Crowds 


0 . 2 




2 4 




Programs 


0.7 


0 . 1 




0 4 


Cost 


20 8 


24 9 


24 4 


1 ^ 4 
x^ * *% 


Time 


46.1 


48 . 3 


43 9 


9 


Avai labi 1 i ty 


6.4 


3. 8 


9 9 


4 8 


Handicaps 


3.0 


6. 4 


2 2 


1 9 
X . ^ 


Children 


4 7 


3 6 


2 R 


7 


Other 


1 1 




0 2 

yj » 


U . Q 


Barriers, 










Family/Friends 


17.7 


18.6 


9.4 


14.0 


Inconvenient 


14.5 


16.7 


14.9 


13.3 


Quality 


3.2 


3.1 


2.5 


3.2 


Clothes 


1.7 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


Facilities 


3.0 


1.6 


2.2 


0.6 


Programs 


1.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.7 


Cost 


8.6 


9.3 


12.3 


13.0 


Time 


16.0 


18.5 


21.4 


22.7 


Availability 


27.4 


24.2 


25.8 


22.0 


Handicaps 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


1.6 


Children 


1.8 


2.0 


1.7 


2.3 


Others 


0.1 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 
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TABLE 4.5 Continued" 



: Grouy 4 . 
hSingxng in Group 
Tadcing Art Classes 
Acting in Plays 
or dancing in 
Group 
aking Classes in 
Art History or 
Literature 
Pljaying instrument 
in a group 



Group 5 



•Watch sports on 
TV 

Watch sports in 
Pers6n 



Group 6 
{Outdoor Camping, 
etc. 

Play Competitive 

Sporty 
Do Skercise 

Program 
Picnicking, 

Nature, etc. 







Partic 

4 Wi^ ^ ^ W • 








C V 


Pr "i nr "tri 




0 U6aCL 




Partic - 


T-ast 12 mo 


Last 1 2 TTIO 


Pa Y*t 1 1 


Barriers 










Pami 1 y/Pr i end s 


10.4 


7.3 


10.6 


10.1 


Inconvenient 


9.6 ^ 


9.0 


14.9 


9.2 


Quality 


1.4 


2.0 


4.2 


0.2 


Clothes 


1.0 


1.2 


- 


0.7 


Facilities 


2.6 


0.7 


*7.8 


1.9 


Crowds 


0.2 


0.4 


2:0 ' ^ 


0.4 


Programs 


0.8 


0.6 




1.6 


Cost 


15.8 


15.3 


13.4 


12.8 


Time 


37 . 4 


^ 42.6 


28.7 


48. 6 




X ^ • X 




Q 1 


Q C 
3.0 


Hand i c ao s 








1 K 

X m -J 


Children 








0 . u 


Other 


1 3 




0 fl 

\J • 0 




• 

Barriers 






* 




Family/Friends 


14.5 


7.1 


16.2 


13.1 


Inconvenient 


14.5 


- 9.2 


7.9 


. 7.5 


Quality 


— 


0.4 


4.0 


2.0 


Clothes 


0.7 


- 


- 


0.7 


Facilities^ 


0.4 


29.1 


0.2 


0.6 


Crbwds 


13.3 


4.0 


6.8 


4.3 


Programs 








0.9 


Cost 


14.3 


10.7 


14.7 


15.1 


Time 


32. 0 


32 • 1 


39.9 


42. 6 


AvailaHil 1 "hv 




4 4 






Handicaos 


1.1 


2.2 




0 1 


Children 




1 1 


1 2 




Other 








0 '6 


Barriers 










Fcunily/Friends 


16.7 


13.1 


17.4 


12.7 


Inconvenient 


8.9 


5.9 


7.6 


7.6 


Quality 


1.8 


0.5 


1.9 


0.4 


Clothes 


0.1 


0.4 


- 


0.2 


Facilities 


5.7 


3.9 


3.9 


4.5 


Crowds 


0.2 


0.6 


0.4 


2.3 


Programs 


. 0.9 


0.8 


- 


0.8 


Cost 


7.7 


6.9 


10.9 


7.1 


Time 


35.3 


40.1 


'45.9 


52.3 


Availability 


9.7 


7.5 


7.1 


5.2 


Handicaps 


6.8 


14.7 


2.9 


3.5 


Children 


6.3 


3.2 


2,1 


3.8 


Other 


0.5 


1.7 




0.2 



ERJC. 
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Continued 








Partic • 


Parti c - 




Li V? V w X 




On! v in 




Partic • 


Last 1 2 mn - 


Last 12 


Barriers 








Family/Friends 


16.6 


29.6 


11.4 


Inconvenient 


7.9 


12.0 


6.1 


Quality 


1.9 


3.3 


1.7 


clothes 


1.1 


3.6 


1.6 


Facilities 


1.1 


0.7 


1.2 


Crowds 


0.4 


0.1 


1.5 


Programs 


2.4 


0.6 


0.6 


Cost 


6.0 




1.3 


Time 


48 . S 


38 1 


55.3 


Availabilitv 


8.3 


7.1 


5.5 


Handicaps 


3.4 


4.8 


5.7 


Children 


1.4 


0.1 


5.4 


Other 


0.3 






- 

Barriers 




• 




Family/Friends 


10.6 


8^7 


.6.3 


Inconvenient 


4.5 


1.8 


1.0 


Quality 


3.0 


3.6 


1.1 


Clothes 








Facilities 


0.7 


0.2 


1.7 


Crowds 








Programs 


0.3 




2.5 


Cost 


7.1 


4.2 


2.9 


Time 


64 . 5 


/• C ft 

65 . 9 


52.1 


Availability 


3 8 


3 2 




HandicaDS 


1.6 


2.9 


1.8 


Children 




G 1 


5.9 


Other 


0.7 


3 6 


0 . 9 


Barriers 








Family/Friends 


7.1 


5.2 


13.2 


Inconvenient 


8.1 


11.2 


2.3 


Quality 


7.3 




9.0 


Clothes 


0.4 






Facilities 


0.6 






Crowds 








Programs 


11.0 


9.4 


14.4 


Cost 


9.3 


8.2 


5.3 


Time 


48.0 


52.7 


49.4 


Availability 


1.7 


6.7 


1.8 


Handicaps 


2.7 


2.8 




,Children 


2.8 


4.0 


4.8 



Steady 



10.6 
5.9 
1.1 
3.1 

"1.5 
0.5 
0.7 
2.9 

64.2 
1.7 
3.0 
4.3 
0.5 



9 
5 
0 
2 
8 
6. 
4 



Other 



8.6 
68.1 
1.3 
1.9 
9.6 
0.2 

9.7 
0.7 
2.9 
0.2 
0.6 

13.2 
4.9 

57.7 
2.0 
0.8 
7.0 
0-4 
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TABLE 4.5 Continued 



- Group 10 

J Pop Concerts; 

Pairs 

Movies 







Partic, 


Partic, 






Never 


Prior to 


Only in 


Stead] 




Partic. 


Last 12 mo. 


Last 12 mo. 


PartiJ 


barriers 










Fami ly/Fr iends 


14 . 7 


9 . 7 


7.7 


5.8 


Inconvenient 


16. 8 


13 . 4 


*^ A 

7.4 


9.0 


yuaxiuy 


1 • 7 


1 c 
1 . 6 


2 . 6 


2.2 


uxo unes 


1 • 2 


1 A 

1.4 


0.9 


0.9 


c acuities 


2 • 9 


3 . 9 


4.4 


3. 9 


Crowds 


11 . 0 


11.7 


9.9 


10.6 


ir jTog^rams 




• 7 . 3 


2 . 7 


3 . 0 


Cost 


24 • 4 


24 . 2 


31.0 


30.5 


11 me 


11 . U 


1 J . u 


10 f\ 
18.0 


16 . 5 


Availability 


12.7 


10.4 


12.2 


12.5 


Handicaps 


0.9 


1.6 




0.8 


Children 


0.3 


1.8 


6.0 


3.9 


Other 








0.3 



/ 

r 



ERIC 



297325 



1 



f 



that knowing previous pattern does little to increase our ability to 
predict the selection of barriers to increasing participation, 

TABLE 4,6 presents a description of the impact of previous parti- 
cipation frcxn a more short range perspective, participation" and non- 
participation during the past year. The initial noticeable difference 
is in the selection of. time as the most important barrier. In 18 of 22 
arts related activities current participants arQ more likely to perceive 
time as their most importsmt deterrent to increased participation 
(going to jazz concerts, taking art classes, watching jazz on TV qr 
listening on the radio, and listening to or watching TV performances of 
plays and poetry are the exceptions) • Twenty^ of 23 non-arts activities 
have the same pattern, Appeurently, the act of participation is a major 
factor in reducing the significance of other barriers; availcibility is 
the logically best example. However, most of the differences do not 
detract from the basic pattern for the activity, i,e,, if time is a 
major factor (as in writing, playing an instrument or acting) 'it is 
likely to be important for both participants and nonparticipants , If 
time is not important, as for going to fairs and carnivals and going 
to ballet or modern dance, it is likely to be unimportant for both 
groups. In other words, the correlation between participants and non- 
participants is relatively high, 

'There are other differences between participants and nonpartici- 
pants, but these are not as consistent across all activities as was 
true for the time barrier. For example, cost is more important for cur- 
rent participants for passive away-from-home performing arts activities, 
but about equal in importance for the active arts related pursuits, 

32o 
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TABLE 4.6 



Reasons Cited for not Increasing Participation 
by Previous Participation* 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choral concerts. 

25. Singing in or playing for a choru^, choir, 
or other singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to'f oIk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or for 
your own entertainment or taking music 
lessons. - ' 

10. fainting, drawing, making sculpture, 

. doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films y^ourstlf. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art classes in painting, . 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. ' 

31. Going to a folk'dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performances. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or Providing behind the scene support, 

2. Writing novels, stories, p lays, pr 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting; graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical museums. 



Time 



Friends 



Inconvenient 



Cost 



Availability Crowds 



p 




NP 


P 


• NP 


.P 


NP - 


P 


NP 


P 




NP 


P 




NP 


21. 


4 


10.7 


20.0 ■ 


24.4 


14.6 


12.9 


13.6 


9.3 


17. 


7 


25.0 


0. 


2 


0.3 


14. 


9 


11'. 0 


19.6 


18.6 


12. .5 


16.0 


15.7 


9.0 


27. 


8 


26.5 


. 1. 


4 


2.4 


28. 


9 


24.0 


15.6 ■ 


21. 9 


17.0 


11.8 


6.1 


2.7 


12. 


3 


13.1 


3. 


4 


4.3 


46. 


4 


51.2 


14.5 


17.8 


9.6 


3.2 


0.1 


2.2 


11. 


1 


7.9 








9. 


4 


13.1 


9.6 


22.1 


12.0 


14.7 


17.9 


10.3 


32. 


0 


28.6 


9. 


9 


2.1 


19. 


3 


16.4 


9.1 


1-8 ..1 


23.0 


12.9 


13.9 


7.2 


19. 


6 


27.1 


8. 


2 


8.7 


48'. 


2 


42.8 


5.9 


6.4 


6.1 


2.9 


25.1 


35.5 


2. 


1 


3.2 


1. 


2 


0.0 



48.0 41.9 



47.1 
30. 1 



40.6 
30.4 



5.1 



4.8 
2.1 




7.0 8.2 



5.1 8.6 
16.6 10.3 



ERIC 



Proportion Citing Each Reason Among Participants (P) and Non-Participants 

32 4 



(NP) 



0.1 0.0 



0.0 0.8 
.1.1 0.3 



15. 4 


10.7 


■ 22.1 


25.5 


10.2 


11.9 


10.3 


9.7 


31.4 


32.9 


0. 0 


0.4 


21.5 


13.9 


10.2 


22.0 


12.1 


8.5 


13.0 


11.2 


34.8 


37.9 


1.1 


1.2 ^' 


18.5 


9.8 


14.2 


11.4 


11.8 


13.8 


23.9 


18.6 


14.2 


22.7 


0.8 


1.7 


48.6 


33.6 


8.9 


11.5 


8.0 


9.2 


3.9 


7.8 


7.7 


22.0 


0.6 


7.8 


61.9 


53.9 


7.5 


12.6 


8.0 


5.1 


7.9 


6.0 


6.2 


5.1 






27.2 


4 

23.7 


15.6 


12.3 : 


19.1 


19.5 


1.5 


1.8 


20.9 


29.5 


1.4 


0.2 


30.1 


23.0 


14. -r 


11. 0 


18.9 


15.9 


2.4 . 


7.1 


18.0 


27.1 


4.6 


4.6 


22.8 . 


19.2 


13. 3 


7.3 


15.2 


17.1 


■ 5.9 


7.2 


22.3 


3i:i 


1.6 


2^7 
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TABLE 4,6 Continued 





- 


Quality 


Clothes 






P 


NP 


P 


NP 


17. 


Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


3.8 


3.2 


2.8 


5.9 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


4.1 


5.7 


2.7 


0.0 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


"2.6 


6.0 


3.9 


6.5 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 


0.9 


0.8 


3.7. 


3.5 




or other singing group. 










14. 


Going to jazz concerts. 


1.8 


■4.2 


0.7 


0.0 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 


1.8 


2.4 


0.9 


1.0 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or for 


1.0 


1.6 







your own entertainment or taking music 
lessons. 



10. 


Paintino. drawina makino icutDture 


0. 


7 


1 

X « 


2 












doing graphic art, taking photographs 




















(as art) or making films yourself. 


















11. 


Doing cr^if ts. 


n 


A 


± • 




u • 


u 


U • 


O 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting, 


1. 


3 


1 . 


.1 


0. 


0 


0. 


1 




sculpture, graphics, film, or craftt 


















30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


8. 


2 


2. 


3 


0. 


2 


O'^ 


0 




performance. 


















31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


1. 


9 


0. 


2 


0. 


3 


0. 


0 


26. 


Going to theater performances. 


6. 


2 


5. 


3 


1. 


9 


3. 


1 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, performing 


3. 


7 


2. 


1' 












in a dance group, taking lessons in either. 




















or providing behind the icane supijort. 


















2. 


Writjj^ovels, stories, plays, or 




















•po€try^"^fe^king classes in writing. 


















7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


1. 


5 


2. 


3 


0, 


7 


0. 


0 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 


















8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


0. 


8 


• 1. 


5 


1. 


1 


1. 


1 


9. 


Touring-buildings: etc. for design or 


0. 


9 


1. 


9 


1. 


0 


1. 


1 




historic value or visiting history, 




















science or technical museums. 



















Facilities Programs Handicaps Children Other 



p 


NP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


1.5 


2.8 


0.7 


2.3 


2.9 


3.3 


0. 6 


0. 0 


0 1 


0 0 


0.9 


6.5 






0.0 


4.3 


0.4 


0.0 






1.4 


2.3 


0.9 


6.2 


3.9 


0.4 


3.9 


0j,7 






1.7 


4.5 


1.9 


0.0 


5.0 


2.7 


5.2 


6.2 






4.7 


2.9 


0.0 


i.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 


0.2 


l.i 


0.0 


1.2 


3.2 


0.0 


1.7 


2.0 


0.6 


1.2 


0.7 






4.1 


0.3 


0.9 


0.0 


2.7 


4.6 

- 


2.6 


2.2 


0.0 


0.6 


2.1 


6.9 


0.0 


0.9 


3. .5 


2.9 


5.4 


4.4 


1.2 


-0.3 


1 "7 


D.J 


0 . 1 


1 . 6 


3. 7 


1 . 5 


10.5 


7.4- 


0.2 


1.3 


1.8 


3.6 


0.2 


3.1 


1.9 


2.7 


11.8 


5.6 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


2.1 


0.2 


0.9 


0.0 , 


1.3 


2.0 


2.4 


- 


- 


1. 9 


1.3 


0.3 


0.5 


0.0 


1.1 


2.9 


1.5 


0.0 


0.7 


1 7 




9 A 


u . o 




-1.6 


2 . 3 


2 . 7 


0 . 2 


0.0 


2.2 


3.3 








5.2 


3.4 


2.4 


2.2 


1.8 


0.4 


1.6 


0.0 


0.4 


2.8 


3.1 


4.0 


4.6 


0.0 


2.3 


3.8 


1.4 


1.6 


2.0 


3.0 


0.5 


3.5 


6.2 


0.3 


0.0 


2.7 


3.2 


0.5 


1.5 


2.3 


2.5 


3.9 


1.4 


0.8 


0.0 


1.4 


3.4 


0.7 


0.0 


2.9 


4.9 


2.3 


4.1 


0.6 


0.0 



-3:0 



TABLE 4*. 6 Continued 



Time Friends 
P NP P NP 



2a 


Llsttning on radio or watchinf on TV 


45 


.0 


42 


.5 


24 


.2 


19 


. 0 




classical music, optra, or dancing. 




















7f aicninf panormanccs of jazz on TV 




• Z 


Do 


C 


20 


.6 


13- 


.7 




or tisttninf 00 tha radio. 




















Listtning to radio broadcasts, your own 


An 


» 1 




c 

» D 


26 


.7 


16 


. 2 




rtcofdings or watching TV productions 




t 
















of plays or poatry« 




















« ••iiiiy ui 8iiffnaiiig itciuras on 


A C 


» 7 


28 < 


0 

» 8 


6.0 


12, 


»2 




•11 iii«iuf mcrsiure, iic. Of Daiongtng 




















to a litaratura dub. 


















4. 


Watchinfl rMutsr TV arnafsm* flau smjI 


42 




il 6 


0 


7. 


6 


J « 






night axcapt sports and naws. 


















21, 


Listtnina Ia rmAln hrABj4^ft*ff» «if ail 
^•«««*iiiry lU iNIO iJICNNlCaSiS Ot ail 


0 ^ « 


0 


34 • 


0 


11. 


1 


0 • 


Z 






















22. 


Listanina to nt^otAlna* 


62 


4 




7 


10. 


4 


11 • 


Q 


13* 


Going to rock or country and wastern 


11 • 


6 


8 • 


4 


8. 


0 


16. 


0 




ur f nyinni ano oiufs concans. 




















Going to fairs and carnivals. 


n . 


9 


2 • 


3 


4. 


6 


7.. 


8 


28. 


Goina to th* movSAf. 

^"•"W *** 111* IIIUWw*. 


17 


2 


22 


*i 


7. 


7 






6. 


Watching sports on TV or listaning 


62. 


4 


52. 


0 


19. 


1 , 


20. 


9 




on radio. 
















32. 


Going to watch sports In parson. 


20. 


5 


12. 


0 


8. 


8 


8. 


1 


3S. 


Pfcying compatitivt sports. 


45. 


3 


26. 


6 


13. 


4 


12. 


3 


37. 


Jogging, wtight lifting or othar 


61. 


3 


40. 


9 


10. 


4 


12. 


6 




axafcisa program. 
















3X 


Camping, hiking, backiiacking. 


43. 


3 


29. 


2 


14. 


7 


20. 


9 




hunting, fishing, ate 
















4a 


Picniting, visits to parks, 200s, natura 


45. 


0 


44. 


3 


13. 


0 


20. 


8 



wtlkt, or driving • car for pltuuri. 



Inconvenient Cost Availability Crowds 



p 

2.1 


IIP 
0.0 


p 

0.7 


NP 
3.8 


P 

13.7 


16.7 


P 


NP 


0.3 


1.6 




- 


25.3 


10.6 


- 


- 


2.3 


0.0 


2.7 


0.0 


12.0 


26.4 


0.2 


0.0 


16.5 


20.0 


6.1 


8.4 


11.0 


17.1 






n n 
U . y 


t ^ 

IT 1 
11. 1 






2.9. 


0.0 






1*0 


9 . 4 






3.3 


0.0 


- 




1.2 
13.5 


, 3.7 
21.3 


15.5 
26.3 


27.9 
19.1 


0.3 
14.3 


5.1 
15.8 


0.1 
14.0 


0.0 
10.1- 


10.4 

b . 0 


21.5 

7. 7 


22.3 
39.9 


29.3 
24. 8 


13.3 
3.3 


19.2 
3.0 


16.3 
2.4 


16.3 
6.5 


0.0 


8.0 


3.4 


0.0 


5.7 


0.0 


O.L 


3.6 


15.9 
2.7 
6.2 


21.0 
11.1 
8.5 


25.5 
4.1 
2.9 


23.5 
10.4 
3.7 


9.9 
9.7 
2.0 


5.8 
17.2 
7.4 


9.0 
- 2.1 
0.9 


13.0 
0.0 
. 0-7 


8.8 


12.6 


17.4 


7.2 


5.7- 


7.2 


0.6 


0.0 


11.9 


3.3 


9.6 


9.3 


6.0 


. 6.9 


3.2 


0.0 



TABLE 4 .,6 Continued 







Quality 






f 




WF 




Listening on radio or watching on TV 


J . 


1 


U • 0 




classical music, opara, or^dancing. 








23. 


Watching performances jazz on TV 


4. 


9 


0.6 




or listening on the radio.* 








29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


4. 


2 


1.0 




reCOrdinOl or Wfttrhmo TW nrnHiirtinn* 










of olavt nr nniitru 








3. 


Takinci classes or attendina Itmirpc nn 










art history, literature', etc., or belonging 










to a literature club. 








4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 


5. 


8 


10.9 




night except sports and ntws. 








21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


2. 


2 


5 . 1 




other music. 








22. 


Litteninfl tn rsrnrHinnt 


1. 


6 


6.0 


15. 


Goinfi to rork or muntrw and uMctam 


17. 


5 


2.1 




or rhvthtn i:nd bluei concertt 








19. 


Goinci to fairs and mmiuilt 


1. 


0 


0.0 


.28. 


GoinD'to thft nioiiiiit 


3. 


9 


3.1 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


' 1 • 


A 
H 


u . u 




on ridlo. 








32* 


Going to watch sports in person. 


2. 


1 


0.0 


3S. 


neying competitive sports. 


1. 


3' 


0.0 


37. 


Jogginf, weight lifting or other 


0. 


5 


0.0 




exercise program. 








33. 


Camping, hiking, beck-packing. 


0. 


2 


1.2 




hunting, fishing, etc 








4a 


Picnicing, visits |o perks, zoos, nature 


0. 


2 


4.8 




walks, or drhfing a car for pleasure. 
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p 


IIP 


P 


NP 


P 


NP 


' P 


NP 


P 


NP 


1.1 


3.0 


4.9 


4.9 


1.5 


0.5 


3.0 


9.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.5 


• 0.0 


6.1 


1.0 


0.0 


4.3 

r 


> 4.1 


4.7 


— 


— 


2 . i 


0 . 0 


4 . 1 


5.0 


0.7 


0.6 


3.6 


0.4 


1.0 


0.7, 


0.9 


0.9 


2.6 


1.3 


3.1 


2.3 


5.9 


5.8 


0.0 


1.4 






5.8 


21 0 


1 fi 

X . O 


X . ^ 










X . u 




o . b 


11.6 


0 . 5 


6 . 0 


5 . 3 


5. 1 


0.7 


0. 0 


0.6 


b. 0 


0. 3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.7 


6.7 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


3.5 


4.3 


2.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.3 


3.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.1 


5.3 


1.6 


0.8 


0.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.3 


0. 0 


J . u 




Q >^ 

O.J 


1 1 


. u . D 




n 1 


U . i 


0 . 3 


0 . 0 


0.9 


0. 0 


1.2 


0.0 


0. 0 


1.4 


5.4 


9.2 






2.4 


0.8 


0.3 


0.0 


1.1 


0.8 


.3.3 


3.7 


0.7 


0.0 


4.9 


4.2 


1.3 


0.0 


11.4 


3.5 


2.9 


9.7 


0.9 


0.0 


2.9 


10.2 


0.6 


3.5 


6.3 


7.7 


5.3 


4.1 


0.3 


0.6 


3.5 


3.0 






4.4 


5.7 


5.4 


11.4 


0.3 


1.2 


5.7 


5.5 ' 






2.4 


5.1 


2.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 



TABLE 4,6 Continued 



42. Playing with your children. 

36. Playing indoor Ktivities or games 
wtth friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to frierfds on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other . 
church-related activities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information 
^ programs on TV or reading in 

o ' newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. Do-it yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and think[ng-day*dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



Time Friends 



p 


NP 


p 


NP 


76.1 
49.9 


47.4 
44.7 


5.8 
28.2 


4.9 
24.7 


53.9 


54.0 


5.2 


'23.3 


44.3 


39.8 


17.1 


20.0 


77.4 


56.9 


4.3 


9.2 


75.3 


67.1 


4.2 


19.6 


61.0 


54. 1 


12.0 


10 . 4 


57.9 
73.8 


44.5 
92.1 


2.6 
3.0 


7.0 
5.2 


56.9 


52.3 


9.2 


10.9 


53.7 


50.1 


7.6 


20.5 
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Inconvenient Cost Availability Crowds 



p 

4.9 
2.8 


3.7 
9.3 


0.8 
2.9 


NP 

0.0 
1.6 


P 

1.9 
3.0 


NP 

28.4 
10.5 


P 

0.2 
1.3 


NP 

0.0 
0.0 


14.8. 


O.S 


8.9 


9.2 


2.6 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


7.6 


10.6 


0.5 


0.0 


1.5 


1.6 


0.8 


2.1 


3 . 9 
1.3 


9 4 
2.9 


-L . ^ 

4.6 


•0.6 


0.7 


u . o 

1.9 


- 


- 


1 1 
1. • f 




U • / 


U . U 




c c 






1.6 
1.3 


0.0 
0.9 


25.8 
0.3 


27.8 
0.0 


2.6 
3.0 


6.8 
0.9 


2.1 


0.0 


5.3 


11.4 


O.S 


1.6 


2.3 


4.0 


0.0 


5.2 


5.5 


9.9 


6.4 


0.0 


3.9 


10.1 


2.1 


0.0 
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TABLE 4*6 Continued 

Quality Clothes 
P NP P NP 

42. PlayinQ with your children. 1*4 3*8 1.0 0.0 
36. Playing indoor Ktivlties or games 0.0 1.0 1.4 

Mnth friends and/or family. 
41. Visiting with friends or family 1-0 4.7 2.4 0.0 

members, writing letters, talking 
tp friends on the phone, etc. 
34. -Going to church or doing other 1*4 1.1 11.6 3.9 

church-related activities. 

44. Playing with peU. 0.1 0.0 

1. Reading (fiction books, periodicals, - - - « 

and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information 2.3 8.4 0.7 0.0 

4 programs on TV or reading in 

o newspapers and news/magazines. ^ , 

43. Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 0.3 3.6 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 1.6 0.0 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 1.1 0.0 1.5 0.6 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club « 2.1 0.0 2.1 1.7 
activities. 
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Facilities Programs Handicaps' Children Other 



p 


NP 


P 


NP 


p 


NP 


p 


NP 


P 


MP 


1.3 


1.9 


0.1 


0.0 


3.1 


3.3 


2.4 


1.2 


1.1 


0.0 


3 . 0 


1 . 5 


0.. 5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.5 


4.3 


3.6 


0.1 


0.7 










1.8 


1.0 


' 3.6 


1.2 


0.4 


0.8 


0.9 


1.9 


2.9 


12.0 


4.7 


6.0 


6-3 


1.0 


0.4 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


— 


- 


5.5 


4.7' 


3.5 


0.0 


- 


- 


0.5 


0.0 


— 


0.0 


1.9 


2.1 


10. 8 


5.7 






0 . 6 


0 . 0 


5 . 7 


1.0 


1. 3 


1.1 


9.2 


5.2 


0.6 


0.0 


1.6 


2.9 






4.5 


3.3 


4.7 


1.5 


0.6 


2.9 


0.6 


0.0 










11.8 


1.0 


0.2 


0.0 


•1.3 


0.0 


5.3 


5.4 


7.2 


4.1 


8.9 


1.9 


0. 0 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


4.7 


0.0 


5.5 


2.5 


4.2 


3.4 
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For arts related activities neither the interest of friends and family 
nor inconvenience distinghish betv;een participants and nonparticipants 
in a systematic way. Availability is slightly more likely to be cited 
by nonparticipants for most passive away-f rom-home activities, but 
notably not for attending operas. As with previous predictors of both 
participation and desire to increase participation, the predictor 
variable is less likely to identify systematic differences among the 
non-arts activities • 

The absence of strong differences between petrticipants and non- 
participants on actionable barriers has the effect of reducing the 
policy makers* dilemma. On the basis of these first order compari- 
sons different appeals to each group do not seem to be in order. Un- 
fortunately the small number of nonparticipants^ who desire to increase 
participation does not permit a further reliable subdivision of these 
groups to test for second order relationships. 

In the following seven tables results from -he analysis of barriers 
cited by various SES and demographic groups will be presented. Because 
these analyses require a three-way cross tabulation, activity by SES/ 
demographic characteristic by barrier, a presentation of the complete 
tables in the text is not practical.^ For this reason only the most 
frequently cited barrier for each category of the variable will be pre- 
sented in the table along with the proportion in the category that cited 
that barrier as the most important deterrent. The complete tab lies (acti 
vity by barrier by SES/demographic subgroup) are reported in APPENDIX K. 



•'In addition to the complexity of the TABLES, cell size beccmies 
an important factor in the analyses of th^se results. For this reason, 
analyses described in the text will be ^t a general level of speci- 
ficity. 
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TABLE 4.7 shows differences in the most frequently cited barrier 
for men auid women. For arts related activities women are much less 
likely to 'cite time as the primary deterrent to increased participa- 
tion than men (12 times to 18 times). The difference is acounted for 
in the increased frequency that availability, cost and f airily/friends 
are cited. For non-^irts activities there is no difference between 
the groups beyond occasional percentage differences. The most fre- 
quently cited, barrier is the same for each activity. 

TABLE 4.8 shows more differences across age groups -than was true 
for sex differences, but still no consistent pattern. Of 22 arts relat 
ed activities", ten show total agreement or agreement in four of the 
five age groups that time is the most important barrier to desired 
increased participation. Greatest agreement occurs for the active 
pursuits, including sinking, playing an instrument, acting, painting 
and doing crafts. Disagreement occurs 2unong the passive performing 
arts activities, but there are' a variety of factors cited across age 
groups . 

The youngest age group (18 to 29 years old) is more likely to 
cite availadDility (9 times) than any of the other groups. As age 
increases both time and availability level out (12 for the former, 4 
or 5 for the latter) and a more diverse set of barriers is likely to 
be the most frequently cited. The 18-29 group cites three different 
barriers; the 30-39 group cited 4; the 40-49 group cites 4; the 50-64 
group cites 5; and the 65+ group cites 5. 

Again, there appear to be no systematic differences in the propor- 
'tions who cite each barrier as most important. Even when several 

3,0 
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TABLE 4.7 ' 

Most, Frequently Cited Reason for not Increasing 
Participation for Each Sex Group 



17« Going to symphony or chtmbor concirtt 

11. Qoinf to an opin« 

U Going to chorareoneirtt 

2S« ^ Singing in or pitying for a chorus, choir, 

orotliof singing grotjp. 
14. Going to jauconctfts. 
18, Going to f olk/atfinie concarti or 

fistivalt 

24« Playing an hstnimant in a group or 
for your own tntartiinmant or taking 
musk lasiont 

10. fainting, drawing, making sculpturt, 
doing graphic act, taking photograiphs 
(asart)'or iMking films yourialf. 

11« Doing draft! 

12. Taking art cfatan in painting, ' 
aculpturv, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. - Going to a ballot or modamdanca' 

parformanca. 

31, Going to a folk dancing parformanca. 

2i' Going to thaatarp«rf'orman<i;i. ' 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, parf orming 
in a.daoct rpup, taking lassons in aithar 
or providing bahind tht scana support. ' 

2. Writing novafs, storiH, plays, or 
poatry, or taking ciasaas in writing. 

« 

<^ 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo^ 

graphy or sculptura axhibitt 
S./ Visiting craft axhibitt. 
9. Toifring buildings, ate for dasign or 

histW valua or visiting history, 

aclanca or tacKnical musaumt 

20. Listaning on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opara, or^dan:ing. 
23. ^fatching parf ormancH of jazt on TV 

or listaning on tht radio. 
23. Listaning to radio broadcasts, your own 

rocordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poatry. 

3. Taking clanas or attanding lictum on 
art history, litaratura, ate, or baionging 
tofiitaraturaclub. 



.male 


% 


female 




time 

availability 

time 

time 


(27) 
(24) 
(32) 
(5.2) 


■ family/friends 
availability 
time % 
time 


1 

(25)- 
(27) 
(24). 
(38) 


availability 
time 


(30) 
(26) 


availability 
availability 


(28) 
(2'2) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(35) 


time 


(39) 


time 


(44) 


time 
time 


(46) 

(37). 


time 
cost 


(43) 
(30) 


availability 


(29) 


ava.i lability 


(32) 


availability 


(40)" 


availability 


(34) 


time 
time 


(22) 
(45) 


cost 
time 

I 


(23) 
(29) 


time 


(54) 


time 


(57) 


time 


(30) 

i 


availability. 


(23) 


time, y 
time 

V 


(39) 
(31) 


time 

availa-bility 


(24)' 
(26) 


V 

time 


(41) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(41) 


time ' 


(51) 


time 


(40) 


time 


(36) 


time 


(51) 


time 


(29) 
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^•ABLE 4 • 7 Continued 



4« Watching ngijlar TV programsiity 
•i>d nifht txctpt sports and ntwt 

21. Untning to radio br^adcMs of alt 
othar music \ 

' 22. Usttninf to rtcordjAftt 

15. . Goinf to rock or country and vmttrn 
or rhythm and btuas concarts/ 

19/ Goini to fairs and tarnlvats. 

2t Going to thtmovtai. 

1, ' Watching sports on tV or llstanino 

^ on radio. 

32. poiof to watch sports in ptrson. 
3S.^ Playinf compatitiva sporti 

^ 37. Joffini, tMi|ht lifting or othar 
txareiia profram. 

33. Campini^hikintback-pKking, 
hunting, fishifif^ ate. 

'^4a Henicing, visits to porks, zoos, n/jtura 
tMlks» or drhring a ck for pioaf4jrf . 

42.' Ploying with your chitdran. 

31 Pitying indo^activitias or gamas' 
with fritnds and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friands or family 
mamban^writing lattars, talking 
to friands on thophona, ate 

34. Going to chufeh or doing othar 
church-ralatad activitiat 

44. Playing witfi pats. 

1. Raading (fiction books, pariodicals, 

and nonf iction). 
5. Wto^hiiig naws and irtformation 
programs on TV or raading in 
^Mwnpa^arsandnaws/magazinas. 
«'43. "f)OHt*yoursalf^Kthritfas or hobbiai 

45, ^ : \Sitting and thrnking<-day«draaming. 
\ * 

3lr ^ ^Qharity, vohmtaar, social sarvica, or 
^ political organization Ktivitiat 

39. 1 PVatamal organization or club 
'activitias. 



time 

time 

time 
cost 

CQ^t 

cost 

time 

cost 
tdlme 
time 

time 

tdlme 



time 
time 

time 



time 
time 
time 
time 

tdlme 
time 

tdjne 

tdjne 



male 



female 



(36) 

(62) 

(56) 
(24) 

(22) 
(37) 

(58) 
I 

(28) 
(44) 
(58) 

(43) 

(47) 



(58) 
(49) 

(52) 



(45) 
(58) 
(74) 
(61) 

(53) 
(71) 

(52) 

(47) 



time 

time 

time 
cost 

cost 
cost 

^ime 

cost 
time 
time 

time 

time 

time 
time 

time 

time 
time 
time 
time 

time 
time 

time 

time 



(47) 

(60) 

(56) 
(23) 

(23) 
(35) 

(61) 

(20) 
(27) 
(46) 

(34) 

(40) 



(71) 
(45) 

(57) 



(36) 
(73) 
(68) 
(45) 

(55) 
(71) 

(37) 

(49) 
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• TABLE 4*3 
Most Frequently Cited. Reason 
for Not Increasing Participation 
for Each Age Group 



o 



ERLC 







18- 


29 


. 30- 


:39 


17. 


Going to symphony of chamber concerts. 


avail 


(25)' 


- 

time 


(22) 


18. 


Going to an opera. 


avail 


(29) 


time 


(25) 


13. 


Going to choral concerts. 


time 


(24) 


time 


(36) 


25. 


Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. 


time 


(45) 


. time 


(56) 




or other singing group. 








14. 


Going to jazz cbncertt 


CI V Ci^ J. 




d VCl X X 


\OH } 


16. 


Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 


avail 


(26) 


time 


(27) 


24. 


Playing an instrument in a group or for 


time 


(44) 


time 


(53) 




your own entertainment or taking music 










lessons. 










10. 


Painting, drawing, making sculpture. 




( AA\ 
K'iH) 


time 


(59) 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 










(as art) or making films yourself. 










11. 


Doing crafts. 


time 




time 


(53) 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


cost 




time 


(40) 




sculpture, or ao hies film ormfft 








30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance 


avail 


(39) 


fam/friends 




performance. 








31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


avail 


(42) 


avail 


(30) 


26. 


Going to theater oerformancet 


aVax A. 




cost 


(26) 


27. 


nbiiiiy III \ii4yi Qi musiceis, performing 


time 


(4a) 


time 


(32) 




in a dance group takino fetfont in »\fhmr 










or providing behind the tcsne iitDnnrt 










2. 


Writing novels,- stories, plays, or 


time 


(65) 


time 


(77) 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 






7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


avail 


(25) 


time 


(40) 




S^aphy or sculpture exhibits. 








8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


time 


(29) 


time 


(38) 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


avail 


(28) 


time 


(37) 




historic value or visiting history. 








science or technical museums. 
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40 


-49 




50- 


64 


65 


+ 


fam/friends 


(43) 


. avail 


(25) 


time 


(28) 


fam/friends 


(44) 


avail 


(26) 


avail 


(22) 


time 


(26) 




time 


(27) 


time 


(24) 


time 


(50) 




time 


(52) 


time 


(47) 


avail 


(35) 




avail 


(32) 


quality 


(26) 


f am/f ri 


ends 


(29) 


inconven (29) 


inconven 


(30) 


time 


(48) 




time 


(42) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(38) 




time 


(40) 


time 


(38) 


time 


(39) 




time 


(48) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(33) 




cost 


(25) 


time 


(36) 


avail 


(40) 




fam/friends (31) 


cost 


(28) 


avail 


(37) 




avail 


(37) 


avai 1 


loo ; 


cost 


(24) 




cost 


(-21) 


cost 


(47) 


time 


(41) 




time 


(34) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(46) 




time 


(36) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(29) 




avail 


(26) 


avail 


(23) 


time 


(26) 




time 


(25) 


inconven 


(25) 


avail 


(28) 




time 


(30) 


avail 


(25) 
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TABLE 4 • 8 Continued 



20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opara, or dancinn. 
23. Watching performances of iw on TV 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 



3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 




art historv titfiratnrp ntr nr Fi0lnnnmf« 




to a litiraturi i^liih 


4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 




night except sports and news. 


21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 




other music 


22. 


Listening to recordings. 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 


19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 




on radio. 


32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


35. 


Playing competitive sports. 


37. 


JoM<ng, weight lifting or other 




^exercist program. 


33. 


Camping, hiking, backpacking, 




hunting, fishing, etc 


40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, 20os, nature 



, walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 



18 


-29 


, 30- 


-39 


time 


(53) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(28) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(36) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(65) 


time 


(71) 


time 
cost 


(59) 
(27) 


time 
cost 


(65) 
(28) 


cost 
cost 


(25) 
(43) 


cost 
cost 


(29) 
(43) 


time 


(67) 


time 


(68) 


cost 
time 
time 


(23) ' 

(43) 

(57) 


cost 
time 
time 


(30) 
(46) 
(64) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(46). 
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40- 


•49 


50- 


64 


65 + 


f am/friends (45) 


time 


(39) 


time (50) 


•time 


(37) 


time 


(60) 


time (67) 


f am/f rien 


ds (41) 


time 

- 


(47) 


time (32) / 


time 


(47) 


inconven 


(33) 


inconven (37) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(37) 


programs (52) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(60) 


time (48) 


time (61) 
fam/friends (22) 


time 
inconven 


(57) 
(22) 


time (61) 
inconven (35) 


avail 
cost 


(21) • 
(30) 


time 
avail 


(23) 
(30) 


crowds (22) 
cost (33) 


time 


(50r 


time 


(55) 




cost 
time 
time 


(26) 
(32) 
(60) 


cost (28) 
handicaps (60) 
time (52)- 


cost (27) 
fam/friend (54 
time (45) 


time 


(35) • 


time 


(45) 


handicaps (27) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(38) 


. time (28) 
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♦TABLE 4 . 8 Continued 



18-29 30-39 



42. 


Ptaying with your chiidran. ' 


time 


(84) 


time 


(88) 




Playing indoor activitin or gamas 


time 


(52) 


time 


(52) 




With friends and/or family* 












Visiting with friands or family 


time 


-(57) 


time 


(71) 




mambars, miting latters, talking 












to f riandt m tlia phona, «tc« 












Going to church or doing other 


time 


(43) 


time 


(57) 




churchralattd activitiet 










44. 


Ptayitig with pats. 


time 


(80) 


time 


(82) 


1. 


Reading taction books, periodicals, 


time 


(70) 


time 


(78) 




end nonliction). - ^ 










5. 


iMiivs iiiii inioimeuon 


time 


(65) 


time 


(55) 




progrems on TV or reading In 












newspapers end news/magaiints. 










41 


Oo it«yourstlf ectivitin or hobbles. 


time 


(51) 


time 


(62) 


45. 


Sitting end thinklng-dey-dreamlng. 


time 


(81) 


time 


(79) 


38« 


Charity, volunteer, saciel service, or 


time 


(50) 


time 


(68) 




political organizetion ectlvlties. 










39. 


Fratarnel organizetion or club 


time 


(66) 


time 


(48) 




activitrei 
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40-49 

time (68) 
time (55) 

time (65) 

time (48) 

time (59) 

time (82) 

time (52) 

time (70) 
time (90) 

time (53) 
time (52) 



50-64 

.ime (52) 
fam/friv2nd (45) 

time (58) 

time (42) 

time (60) 

time (76) 

time (67) 

time (60) 
time (79) 

time (68) 
time (47) 



. 65 + 

inconven (42) 
f am/friend (33 

time (34) 

time (32) 
handicaps (39) 
time (76) 
• time (52) 

time (38) 
time (59) 

handicaps (43) 

time (38) 
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different barriers are cited by the different groups ; they tend 
to be mentioned by approximately the Scune proportion of individuals. 
The lack of variance for either the particular barrier or the pro- 
portion citing it is again more pronounced for the non-arts acti- 
vities. . It is only among the two oldest groups that the impact of 
time and cost begin to be overcome by other factors, particularly 
inconvenience and family/friends. 

TABLE 4,9 shows the most frequently cited barrier across number 
of children categories. Among arts-related activities time is less 
likely to be the most important factor Sis the number of children in- 
creases. Time is most important for 15 of 22 activities for those 
Wi.th no children, and only 9 of 22 for those with three or more child- 
ren. Most of the difference is accounted for in the increase, of 
fcUnily and friends (f/f) as the most important factor. Thus, respon- 
dents with more children are more likely to cite fairdly barriers, 

although not specifically children, as the primary reasons for not 

6 

increasing desired activity levels in arts-related activities. 

TABLE 4.10 shows differences between Blacks and Whites. Unlike 
the previous variables, race seems to make a substantial difference 
in the selection of barriers to increased participation. For arts 



The reader should bear in mind that most frequently cited is 
not always the same as being cited by a majority of respondents. 
Many of those barriers-which are most frequently cited account for 
only 20-30% of the respondents and, in those instances, there are 
likely to be one or two other barriers whicfi are cited almost as 
frequently. Usually, time is one of the important secondary factors 
if it is not the most important. Other factors can often be identi- 
fied by looking at what is most important in other categories. 



3 4 J 
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TABLE 4,9 



* Most Frequently Cited Reason for not 
Increasing Participation by Number of Children 

Three 

None One Two or More 



17. 


Going to symphony or ehimbir eoneirts. time 


(23) 


*f/f 


(31) 


*avail 


(25) 


f/f 


(56) 


18. 


Going to an opira. 


avail 


\Zy ) 




(30) 


f/f 


(23) 


f/f 


(26) 


13. 


Going to choral concim. 


time 


(26) 


time 


(32) 


- time 


(27) 


f/f 


(21) 


25. 


Singing in orpliying for i chorus, choir, 


time 


(56) 


time 


(31) 


time 


(31) 


time 


(38) 




or othtr^slnging group. 














14. 


Nfliflil tn i*nnf*ttrf« 
tJUIIiy ID \mU CDnCviTS* 


avail 


( jd; 




(27) 


XI i XI 

f/f 


(23) 


avail 


(28) 


16. 


Qoin9 to folk/tthnic concirts or 


time 


<20) 


avai 1 




CI V CIJ. X 


\X, 1 ) 


f/f 
r/ r 






fntivals* 












24. 


Ptiyinn in inttrumint in i group or 


time 


(40) 


time 


(34) 


cost^ 


(46) 


time 


(30) 




for your own intiftainmint or tiking 
















music liitons. 








> 










ia 


Painting, drawing, making sculpturi, 


time 


(54) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(35) 


time 


(28) 




_ doing graphic an, taking photographs 
















(as art) or making films y ourstif . ; 


















11. 


Doing crafts. 


time 




time 


/OCX 

(35) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(32) 


12. 


Taking art claim in painting, 


time 


(35) 


cost. 


(33) 


cost 


(28) 


cost 


(24) 




tculptura, graphics, film, or crafu. 










30. 


Going to a ballat or modtrn danco 


avail 


(38) 


f/f 


(36) 


avail 


(30) 


avail 


(29) 




ptrformanca. 
















31. 


Going to a folk dancing parformance. 


avail 


(40) 


avail 


(30) 


avail 


(38) 


f/f 


(32) 


26. 


^ Going to thntar parf ormanca. 


^incon 


(19) 


f/f 


(24) 


cost 


(28) 


avail 


(22) 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, parforming 


time 


(43) 


f/f 


(27) 


time 


(28) 


incon 


(20) 




In a danct group, taking lassons in aithar. 


















or providing bahind tha scana support. 


















2. 


Writing novtls, storin, plays, or 


time 


(67) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(60) 




pot try, or taking clastas In writing. 














/. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


avail 




time 




time 


(26 ) 


time 


(29) 




graphy or iculptura axhibits. 


time 
















8. 


Visiting craft ixhiblts. 


(28) 


time 


(27) 


time 


(30) 


time 


(31) 


9. 


Touring buildings, ate. for dasign or 


avail 


(25) 


time 


(24) 


time 


(32) 


time 


(31)- 




historic vaiua or visiting history. 




















scianct or tachnical musaumt 


















20. 


Listining on radio or watching on TV 


time 


(46) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(39) 


f/f 


(27) 




classical music, opara, or dancing. 














2?. 


Watching parf ormancH of jazz on TV 


time 


(57) 


time 


(26) 


time 


(33) 


f/f 


(54) 




or listaning on tha radio. . 














29. 


Listining to radio broadcasts, your own 


time 


(49) 


time 


(32) 


f/f 


(33) 


f/f 


(28) 




ricordingsor watcfting TV productions 
















of plays or poatry. 


















3. 


Taking classit or attinding lictures on 


time 


(38) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(38) 




art history, litantun, itc, or bilonging 












to 1 litiratura club. 



















f/f = family & friends avail = available incon = inconvenient 



TABLE 4.9 Continued 







4. 


Watching rtgular TV programs day 




and night axctpt sports and ntws. 


21, 


Listcnino to radio broadcasts off all 




othif nftusic 


21 


ListiniiHI to rtcordings. 


1S« 


Going to rock or country and wtsttrn 




or rhvthn and bluti eoncartx. 


19« 


Goino to ffairs and rarnL^lt 


28, 


Goina to tha (noviat. 


6. 


Watching sports.on TV or listaning 




on radio. 


32 


' finiM to liMtrh mnftt in n#rtnn 






37 


JfUMlnii MMlflht llfftinn nr nthar 
wwnyiiiHf vwiyiii iiiiiiin ui uum 




•xarciia oroorafn. 


33, 


Camolnfl. hikino. back*OMkino 




huntino flthina ate 


40. 


Picnicino visits to oarki ions nature 




MMlki or drivtnn a cip ffor nliitiira 




Playing With your children. 


36. 


Ptavino indoor activitits or oamas 




with ff lands and/or ffamilv. 


41. 


VWtlng with f rif nds or ffannlly 




mambtrSf writing Itttars, talking 




to fritnds on tht phont, ate. 


34. 


Going to church or doing othar 




church*rtMttd Ktivitlts. 


44. 


Playing with pt tt 


1. 


Reading (fiction books, piriodicals, 




and nonfiction). 


5. 


Watchino nann AnH4nfformAtlon 

fvBlWIMIvy llvWV ■IIU IIIIUI IllflllUII 




programs on TV or reading in 




ngwspapgrsand ntws/magaiints. 


^ 43, 


Oo*it*yoursilff activitits or hobbitt 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-dty-dreaming. 


38. 


Charity, voluntnr, social strvict, or 




political organiiation Ktivitin. 


39. 


Frettmal organiiation or club 




activitin* 



* progr - programs 



None One 



^progr 


(39). 


time 


(32) 


time 


(68) 


time 


(72^) 


time 
cost 


(59) 
(26) 


time 
cost 


(73) 
(21) 


avail 
cost 


(19) 
(38) 


cost 
cost 


(27) 
(28) 


time 


A ' ^) 


time 




cost - 

time 

time 


(25) 
(35) 
(55) 


cost 
time 
time 


(25) 
(33) 
(53) 


time 


(45) 


time- 


(39) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(40) 


time 


(33) 
\o\j ) 


time 


(73) 


time 


(57) 


time 


(56) 


time 


(39) 


time 


(38) 


uxluc 


^ DD ; 




loz ; 


time 


(77) 


time 


(69) 


time 


(72) 


time 


(52) 


time 
time 


(55) 
(72) 


time 
time 


(51) 
(67) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(43) 
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Three 



Two 




or 


More 


time 


(38) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(54) 


time 
cost 


(48) 
(26) 


time 
cost 


(30) 
(23) 


cost 
cost 


(38) 


COBt 


(25) 


time 


(•51) 


time 


(55) 


cost 
txme 
time 


(27) 
(50) 
(48) 


cost 
time 
time 


(17) 

/ il rt \ 

(40) 
(43) 


time 


(35) 


time 


(38) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(34) 


time 
time 


(79) 
(56) 


time 
time 


(72) 
(40) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(28) 


time 


(83) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(58) 


time 


(66) 


time 
time 


(56) 
(63) 


time 
time 


(55) 
(70) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(40) 


time 


(35) 


timet 


(41) 
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TABLE 4.10 



Most Frequently Cited Reason for not Increasing 
Participation for Each Racial Group 



J 



17, Going to tymphony or chimbir concerts, 

1S« Goir)9 to an Optra. 

13« Going to choral concerts. 

2S« Sing ing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 

orothtr singing group. 
14. Going to jat2 concerts. 
16. Going to folk/tthnic concerts or 
Ifstivats* 

24. Playing an instrument jn a group or 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music ItSMns. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic M, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art ctatsts in painting, 
sculpturt , graphics, film, or crifts. 



30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. * Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Goingto theeter performance. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in a dance group» taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibitt 

8. Visiting craft exhibitt 

9. Touring buildings, 9tsj0T design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
science or technical museumt 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 

classical music, opera, or dancing. 
23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 

or listening an the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry. 

3. Taking classes or attending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. 



black 

family/friends ( 30 ) 

availability (27) 

inconvenient (27) 

/time (24) 

availability (21) 

jEamily/f r iends ( 22 ) 



^ost 

time 

time 
cost 

avai lability 
availability 

indonvenient 
inconvenient 

time 

inconvenient 
time 

availability 



(31) 



(36) 



(32) 
(26) 



.(49) 
(32) 

(29) 
(23) 

/ N 

,, "(39) 

(28) 

(33) 
(30) 



family/friends (31) 
family/friends (37) 
f ami ly/f riends (28) 



ERIC 



inconvenient 
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(32) 



white 

family/friends (21) 

availability (29) 

time (30) 

time (53) 

availability (34) 

availability (26) 

time (50) 



time (47) 

time (47) 

time (31) 

availability (32) n 

availability (38) 

cost (25) 

time (41) 

time (65) 



time (27) 

time (29) 
time (28) 



time (46) 

time (51) 

time (47) 

time (39) 
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TABLE 4.ip Continued 



black 'white 



4. 


Witchinf rtgutar TV profframs day 


time 


(36) 




f 45 ^ 




ind ni(ht ixctpt sports and ntwt 










21. 


Liitirinf to radio broadcasts of ail 


time 


(48) 




(66) 




othttr muti^ 










2t 


Listtnino to rKordinot. 


time 


(55) 




(61) 


IS 


uuifr^ lu lovK 01 cvunuy inii wwsifin 


f ami ly/f ri ends (25) 


cost 


{ZD J 




or rhvthm and bluat concartt. 










19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


cost 


(29) 


cost 


(23) 


21 


Going to tht moviat 


cost 


(32) 


cost 


(39) 


C 

9* 


ffaicnin9 sports on iv or iistaning 


time 


(61) 


time 


(62) 




un fviiiQ. r 








umng lo wvccn ipofis «n parson* 


crowds 


(24) 


cost 


(.28) 




n«yinf cvnipf iiiivi spons. 


time 


(46) 


time 


l39) 


17 


iiogiing, waignt lining or otnar 


time 


(57) 


time 


(59) 




•xvf cm prograni. 








utmping, niKing^ OKX*pKKing, 


time 


(35) 


time 


(43) 




hunting, fiihlng, ate 






4a 


Picnicing, visitt to parks, zoos, natura 


time 


(39) 


time 


(46) 




Miks, or driving a car for pit asiira. 






42. 


Plavina witti vour chiidnn 


time 


(62) 


1 mp 


wo/ 


38. 


Plavfna Inrfonr icfivltltt or oAmtt 


time 


(44) 








with fritfidt and/or famtiv 










41. 


Vidtina iMth friaiMli nr familv 

w t^iiiity Willi iiiwiiv* UI iviiiiiy 


time 


(45) 




f fiO ^ 




mtmbars, miting lattars, talking 












to fritnda on tht phon«, ate. 












vuiiif iQ cnuicn ur aoing Qinar 


time 


(26) 




(47) 




cnurcn^raMtao Ktivitiaf. 










44 


PIjwIiui MNtK Hat* 


time 


(48) 




(77) 


1. 


Raiding (fiction books, pariodicals, 


time. 


(43) 


time 


(79) 




and nonfictionK 








5. 


Watching ntws and Information 


time 


(39) 


time 


(64) 




programs on TV or raading in 




* 








nawspapart and naws/magazinas. 










43. 


0o4t«youraaif Ktlvitias or bobbin 


time 


(49) 


time 


(58) 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day*draaming« 


time 


(60) 


time 


(84) 


38. 


Charity, voluntaar, social sarvica, or 


time 


(44) 


time 


(59) 




political organization Ktlvitias. 






39. 


Frattmal organization or club 


time 


(61) 


time 


(53) 




activitias. 







or: 
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related activities there is disagreement on the most important 
barrier on 12 of the 22 activities. Most of the disagreement is 
accounted for by the tendency of Blacks to cite family/friends and 
inconvenient more often than Whites (f/f 5 times and inconvenient 5 
times for Blacks to f/f once for Whites) . Whites cite time as most 
important 15 times to only 6 times for Blacks. The basic modal 
approach to the resolution of problems which Blacks have in increas- ■ 
ing activity levels in many areas, then, would seem to be much dif- 
ferent than for Whites. 

The same differences do not exist for non-arts activities. Both 
groups select time as the most important barrier 19 of 23 times. 
There is, however, a difference in the average proportion who select 
that alternative. Blacks, on the average, have a much smaller pro- 
portion who select time as a major barrier than Whites. Thus, other 
factors play a somewhat larger role for Bl-acks among non-arts acti- 
vities also, but not to the extent they "do for arts related activities. 

TABLE 4.11 presents differences based on community size. In this 
TABLE five size categories are used to distinguish communities of 
different sizes. Since many of the arts related activities are 
generally associated with larger cities, it was expected that availa- 
bility would play a major role in both participation levels and as 
barriers to increased participation. Participation was addressed in 
TABLE 2.26, and the outcome generally confirmed the hypothesis. Indi- 
viduals from small towns are much more likely to cite availability as 
the major reason for not increasing participation than are individuals 
from larger cities. In the most simple comparison: Availability is 
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Most Frequently Cited Reason, 
forgot Increasing" Participation 
for Each Conununity Size Group 



500,000 + 



Ui 
M 
00 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to chorei concerts. 

25. Singin9 in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or other singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concertt 

16. ^ Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals. 
. 24. Playing an instrument in e group or for 
your own entertainment or taking music 
lessons. 

10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing gr#phic ert, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourulf. 

11. Doing crafts. ^ ^ 

12. Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or creftt 

30. Going to e ballet or modern dance 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. Going to theater performances. 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing 
in e dance group, taking lessons In eithef, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing ravels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 



7. 

8. 
9. 



time (29) 
fam/friends^ (33) 
time (36) 
time (48) 



cost 
time 
time 



(22) 
(19) 
(55) 
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visiting pelnting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibitt 
Visiting craft exhibitt 
Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic velue or visiting history, 
science or technical museumt 



time. (50) 

time (48) 
time (43) 

fam/friends (29) 

avail (26) 

cost (24) 
time (53) 

time (67) 

time (41) 

time (38) 
time (34)- 



TABLE 4.11 



100,000- 
499,999 • 
fam/friends (29) 
cost (22) 
time (28) 
time (47) 


10,000- 
99,999 
avail (26) 
avail (40) 
time (23) 
time (45) 


avail 
avail 
cost 


(33) 
(24) 

(33) - 


avail 
avai 1 
time 


(30) 
(25) 
(37) 


time 


(51) ^ 


time 


(44) 


time 
cost 


(48) 
(33) 


time 
time 


(4 3) 
(29) 


fam/friends (32) 


avail 


(35) 


fam/friends (28) 


avail 


(40) 


cost 
time 


(31) 
(37) 


avail 
time 


(23) 
(30) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(28) . 


avail 


(26) 


. time 
time 


(27) 
(33) 


tdjne 
time 


(28) 
(26) 



2,500- 

9,999 rural 



avail 
avail 
avai 1 
time 


(36) 
(57) 
(36) 
(56) ^ 


avail 
avail 

time 


(34) 
(25) 

(32) 


avail 
avai 1 
time 


(33) 
(33) 
(44) 


avail 

^ 1 1 
u V u X X 

time 


(38) 

( \ 
\ } 

(37) 


time 


(24) • 


time 


(35) 


time 
avail 


(38) 
(28) 


time 
cost 


(41) 
(26) 


avail 


(77) 


avail 


(35) 


avail 

avail 
avail 


(59) 

(38) 
(46) 


avail 

avail 
avail 


(39) 

(22) 
(30) 


time 


(21) 


time 


(45) 


avail 


(33) 


avail 


(38) 



avail (27) inconven (24) 
avail (42) avail (37) 



TABLE 4. llContinued 



500,000 + 



2a 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


time 


(36) 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 






23. 


Watching performances of \tzz on TV 


t imft 
\^ xtii^^ 






or listening on the radio. 






29. 


LIstenino to radio broadcailt vour oiain 


t* imp 


( dd\ 




recordinQs or Miatchtno TV arnrfurtinnt 








off plays or poalry. 






3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 




\D\J } 




art hisiory, literature, etc., or belonging 








to a literature club. 






4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 




( dO\ 




night except sports and news. 






21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts off all 




I /i) 




other music. 






22. 


Listening to recordings. 






15. 


Going to rock or country and MfAitern 


crowds 


(24 ) 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 






19. 


Going to ffairs end carnivals. 


cost 


(24) 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


cost 


(44) 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


time 


(57) 




on radio. 






32. 


Going to wilch sports in person. 


cost 


(32) 


35. 


Playing competitive sports. 


time' 


(42) 


37. 


Jogging , weight tiffting or other 


time 


(55) 




exercise program. 






33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, 


time 


(40) 




hunting, ffishing, etc. 






40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


time 


(52) 




walks, or driving a car ffor pleasure. 
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100,000- 
499,999 

time (49) 

time (51)' 

time "(44) 

time (38) 

time (43) 

time (64) 

time (54) 
cost (35) 

cost (24) 
cost (44) 

time (71) 

cost' (29) 
time (38) 
time (52) 

time (46) 

time (48) 



10,000- 
99,999 

time (50) 

time (42) 

time (43) 

time (38) 

time (41) 

time (64) 

time (61) 

cost (19) 

cost (24) 

cost (32) 

time (56) 

cost (26) 

time (38) 

time (54) 

time (29) 

time (41) 



2,500- 
. 9,099 

time . (43) 

time (59) 

time (52) 

inconven (28) 

time ' (56) 

time (70) 

time. (73) 
avail (24) 

time (21) 
cost (26) 

time (69) 

time (25) 
time (54) 
time (49) 

time C48) 

time (39) 



rural 

time (33) 
fam/friend^ (45) 
avail (32) 

avail (23) 

time (35) 

time (46) 

time (40) 
cost (25) 

avail (19) 
cost (29) 

time (50) 

inconven (22) 
time (23) 
time (46) 

time (38) 

time (34) 
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TABLE Contihued 



500,000 + 



42 


Playina with wntir phiirfrtfn 




\o / } 


36. 


PlayCng indoor Kiivliifs or gamis 


time 


(49) 




with friends and/or family. 






'41. 


Visiting with ffknds or family 


time 


(59) 




members, writing letters, talking 








, to friends on the phone, etc. 






34. 


Going to church or doing other 


time 


(42) 


* 


church-ielated activities. 








Playing^ with pets. 


time 


(69) 


1. 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals. 


time 


(75) 




and nonf iction). 






5. 


Watching news and information 


time 


(64) 




programs on TV or reading in 








newspapers and ntws/maga/ines. 






43. 


Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 


time 


(60) 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 






38. 


Charity, volunteer, social servica, or 


time 


(55) 




political organization activities. 


39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


time 


(64) 




activities. 

< 
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100, 
499^ 


000- 
999 


10,000- 
99,999 


2,500 
9,999 




rural 


time 
time 


(68) 
(52) 


time 
time 


(64) 
(44) 


time 
time 


(64) 
(55) 


time 
time 


(64) 
(39) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(52)- 


time 


(58) 


.time 


(48) 


time 
time 


(39) 
(65) 


time 
time 


(43) 
(68) 


time 
time 


(45) 
(71) 


time 
time 


(36) 
(54) 


time 


(72) 


time 


(71) 


time 


(77) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(58) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(52) 


time 


(51) 


time 


(52) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(57) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(56) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(71) 


time 


(34) 



the most important barrier for only one activity in the largest ^ 

cities; it is most important twice in the next largest cities 

(100,000-499,999); it is most important 8 times in medium-sized towns 

(10,000-99,999)'; and it is most important 13 and 12 times for small 

towns (2,500-9,999) and rural communities respectively* In addition, 

the pattern of activities for which availability is the most important 

deterrent to increased participation -is almost a perfect scale, i.e., 

if availedDility is most important for the larger community, it is also 

most important for each subsequent smaller canmunity in all but three 

of 24 possible instances. In most cases, availability supplants time 

as the most important factor. 

The second major component of availability as a de1;errent to in- 

creased participation is the type of activities to which it is applied. 

As would be expected, it is concentrated on the performing arts and 

those visual arts most likely to be done away from home. Thus, the 

single most important f?.ctor in getting small town and rural people to 

increase participation in these activities would seem to be to make 

7 

the activities available. 



■ • factors must be considered before a- pronouncement such as 

this can be acted upon. The first is that people in small towns and 
rural areas were the least likely to be seeking to increase partici- 
pation m these activities. This means that the impact of an in- 
creased availability, even under the best circumstances / would be mini- 
mal. Second, there is no way to test the validity of perceptions of 
nJ^Shtii i""^^: possible that communications was the major 

problem and not actual availability. Some test of that possibility 
would have to be made before any plan were designed. 
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Education level, which had served as the best SES predictor 
variable for both current participation and desired increase in parti- 
cipation, does not fill the same role in predicting most frequently 
cited barriers to increased participation. An inspection of TABLE 
4.12 reveals that, v;hile there are some education associated differ- 
ences, knowledge of education level does very little to increase our 
ability ot predict tjjfe selection of most important barriers tn in-, 
creased participation. Differences for arts related activities in- 
clude the following; 

(1) In the four groups of individuals with some college, fewer 
different barriers are likely to be cited (an average of 3 versus an 
average of 4.5 for the lower education groups). 

(2) .Those with some college are more likely to cite time as a 
barrier to increased participation by an average of 14.75 to 9. 

(3) In the two lowest education groups the lack of interest by 
family and friends is much more likely to be the most common barrier 
than for higher education groups. In fact, these are the only groups 
where this barrier is relatively common. Most of the activities 
where f aniily/f riends is the most cited barrier are performing arts, 
although the specific activities vary across classical, folk and jazz 
expressions. 
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TABLE 4,12 



Most Frequently Cited Reason for not Increasinq Participation 
for Each Education Group 



to 8th 

1 7. Going to symphony or chambir conctrtif / f (31) 

18. Going to an opau. avail (31) 

13. Going to choral concent f/f (22) 
25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, time (63) 

or othf r singing group. 

14. Going to jazz concirts. f/f (32) 
16. Going to foik/tthnic conctrts or ftstivals.a va i 1 (42) 
24. Playing an inst^ment in a group or for time (63) 

your own enttrtainment or taking music 
lessons. 



8+ not 
grad HS 



f/f 

f/f 

cost 

time 

cost 

inconv 

cost 



(50) 
(28) 
(16) 
(35) 

(27) 
(33) 
(27) 



avail 
avail 
time 
time 

avail 
avail 
cost 





some 




grad 


4 yr 


post 






HS 


college 


college 


grad 


PhD 




(27) 


f/f 


(23) 


time 


(32) 


avail (21) 


f/f 


(33) 


/ 7fi ^ 

) 


f/f 


(23) 


f/f 


(27) 


avail (36) 


f/f 


(37) 


(29) 


time 


(34) 


time 


(38) 


time (40) 


avail 


(52) 


(45) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(56) 


time (77) 


time 


(100) 


(25) 


avail 


(26) 


avail 


(45) 


avail (45) 


avail 


(45) 


(21) 


avail 


(23) 


time 


(29) 


avail (30) 


time 


(77) 


(40) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(53) 


time (67) 


time 


(83) 



10. 



U) 11. 

12. 

30. 

31. 

26. 
27. 



8. 

9. 




Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 
Doing crafts. 

Taking art classes in painting, 
•sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

Going to a ballet or modarn dance 
performance. 

Going to a folk dancing parformanca. 

Going to theater performances. 
Acting in plays or musicals, ptrf orming 
in a dance group, taking lissons in either, 
or providing behind the scena support. 

Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 
Visiting craft exhibits. - 
Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic vafueor visiting history, 
science or technical museums, 
f/f - family/friends 
progs - programs 



time 


(33) 


time 


(30) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(54) 


time 


(65) 


time 


(51) 


time 


(34) 


time 
time 


(^ 
(34) 


cost 
cost 


(27) 
(43) 


time 
cost 


(46) 
(32) 


time 
time 


(54) 
(34) 


time 
time 


(59) 
(52) 


time 
time 


(64) 
(46) 


tllfie 
time 

t 


(100) 
(67) 


time 


(33) 


f/f 


(29) 


avail 


(36) 


avail 


(34) 


avail 


(42) 


avail 


(33) 


f/f 


(45) 


f/f 


(-^1) 


f/f 


(26) 


avail 


(44) 


avail 


(36) 


avail 


(43) 


avail 


(42) 


avail 


(52) 


cost 
time 


(33) *inconv 
(67) f/f • 


\m 


cost 
avail 


m\ 


avail 
time 


m 


time 
time 




time 
time 


mi 


tame 
t'ime 

V 


(100), 


time 


(89) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(56) 


time 


(64) 


time 


(74) 


time 


(63) 


time 


(100) 


f/f 


(17) 


inconv 


(33) 


avail 


(29) 


time 


(34) 


time 


(41) 


avail 


(41) 


time 


(49) 


avail 
cost 


(35) 
(29) 


inconv 
avail 


(28) 
(42) 


time . 
time 


(26) 
(28) 


time 
time 


(32) 
(31) 


time 
time 


(55) 
(39) 


time 
time 


(34) 
(33) 


avail 
time 


(58) 
(40) 



avail - availability 
qual - quality 



inconv - inconvenience 
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TABLE 4.12 Continued 



to 8 th 



20. 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


time 


(65) 




classical music, opara, or dancing. 






23. 


Watching ptrfformancas of jazz on TV 


time 


(66) 




or listening on tha radio. 






29. 


Listening to radio broadcasts* your own time 


(51) 




racordings or watching TV productions 








of plays or poetry. 






3. 


Talcing classes or attending lectures on 


time 






art history, literature, etc., or belonging 








to a literature club. 






4. 


naicning regular i v programs day and 


time 


(51) 




night except sports and newi 






21. 


Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


time 


(64) 




Qthsf miKif* 

wtiivi niu#iw. ^ 




22. 


Listening to recordingi 


time 


(65) 


15. 


Going to rock or country and western 


incon 


(23) 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 




19. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 


crowds (21) 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


cost 


(28) 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


time 


(56) 




on radio. ' 






32. 


GoinQ to watch sports in person. 


cost 


(27) 


35. 


Playing competitive sporti 


time 


(34) 


37. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


time • 


(41) 




axarcisa progrim. 






33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing. 


time 


(39) 




hunting, fishing, ate 






40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


time 


(38) 



walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 



8+ not some 



grad 


HS 


grad 


HS 


college 


f/f 


(43) 


time 


(41) 






f/f 


(57) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(36) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(21) 


inconv 


(31) 


time 




time 


(33) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(71) 


time 


(63) 


time 


(64) 


time 
cost 


(58) 
(23) 


time 
cost 


(59) 
(27) 


time 
cost 


(60) 
(23) 


cost 
cost 


(34) 
(33) 


cost 
cost 


(29) 
(37) 


time 
cost 


(22) 
(39) 


time 


(56) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(65) 


time 
time 
time 


(27) 
(37) 
(42) 


cost 
time 
time 


(29) 
(36) 
(54) 


cost 
time 
time 


(24) 
(41) 
(64) 


time 


(32) 


time 


(38) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(29) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(55) 



grad 4 yr post 

college grad PhD 



time 


(52) 


time 


(39) 


incon 


(49) 


avail 


(48) 


time 


(55) 


avail 


(46) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(63) 


avail 

• 


(52) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(73) 


progs 


(43) 


time 


(68) 






time 


(72) 


time 


(69) 


time 


(100) 


time 
time 


(74) 
(26) 


time 
cost 


(69) 
(24) 


time 
incon 


(74) 
(39) 


time 
cost 


(32) 


avail 
cost 


(42) 

/"JON 


avail 
time 


(47) 
(57) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(100) 


time 
time 
time 


(29) 
(50) 
(67) 


cost 
time 
time 


(36) 
(47) 
(69) 


time 
time 
time 


(47) 
(83) 
(63) 


time 


(53) 


.time 


(40) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(65) 



TABLE 4*12 Continued 



42. Ptiyino with your children. 

36. Ptiying indoor Ktivitiis or g«mes 

With friends and/or family. 
' 41. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or doing other 
church-related activities. 
Ptiying with pets. 



44. 
1. 

5. 



to 

Ui 43. 



Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 
and nonfiction). 
Watching news and Information 
programs on.TV or reading in 
newspapers ah<l news/magazines. 
Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 
45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 



38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



to 


8th 


8+ not 
grad HS 


grad 


HS 


some 
college 


grad 4 yr 
college 


post 
grad 


PhD 


time 
time 


(23) 
(26) 


time 
time 


(67) 
(44 ) 


time 
time 


(79) 
(49) 


time 


(76) 
vDl ; 


time 
time 


(78) 
(60) 


time 
time 


(80) 
(57) 


time 
f/f 


(100) 
(46) 


time (27) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(70) 


time 


(76) 


time 


(53) 


incon 


(21) 


time 


(26) 


time 


(47 ) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(70) 


f/f 


(37) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(81) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(91) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(G6) 


time 


(57) 


time 


(77) 


time 


(79) 


time 


(83) 


time 


(84) 


time 


(71) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(69) 


time 


(71) 


*qual. 


(64) 


cost 
time 


(53) 
(48) 


time 
time 


(48) 
(84) 


time 
time 


(51) 
(82) 


time 
time 


(64) 
(84) 


time 
time 


(68) 
(80) 


time 
time 


(70) 
(100) 


time 
time 


(100) 
(100) 


crowds (36) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(72) 


time 


(77) 


time 


(80) 


incon 


(60) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(81) 


time 


(63) 
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There is no discernable pattern across education groups for the 
selection of barriers to increased participation in non-arts activi- 
ties. Almost all subgroups select either cost or time as the most 
chosen barrier. 

TABLE 4.13 shows the distribution of most important barriers 
across eight income groups. The intuitively expected pattern is a 
decreased likelihood for cost to be a factor as income increases* 
For arts related activities this expectation is mildly^ supported- In 
the $5,001 to $8,000 group there are five activities in which cost 
is the most cited barrier. In the $8,001 to $10,000 group there are 
three activities. In the $10,00t to $15,000 group there is one 
activity. In the $15,001 to $20,000 group there are two activities, 
and in the two highest income groups there are none. The $5,000 and 
below group has only one activity in which cost is most important; 
however, this group also contains many students and retirees which 
could reflect a different set of perspectives on barriers (see TABLE 
4.14). 

Again, the most important barriers to increasing non-arts activi- 
ties are unrelated to the predictor variable, income. 

Timet.is the largest single barrier for more than half of the 
arts related activities for white collar workers, blue collar workers, 
service workers, and students. (TABLE 4.14). However, it is most 
important for farmers, housewives, and retired persons only 3, 7, and 
8 times respectively. For farmers availability is most likely to be 
the major barrier (10 times). This compliments the finding for rural 
areas in TABLE 4.11. 'Mon housewives the absence of interest by family 
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TABLE 4.13 Most Frequently Cited Reason for not Increasing Participation 

for Each Income Group Over All Activities 



5001- 8001-- 10001- 12001- 15001- 20001- over 

to 5000 8000 • 10000 12000 15000 20000 30000 30000 

17. Going to symphony or chamber coRcertlinc (19) COSt (50)*avl (31)*f/f (46) avl (25) avl (20) f/f (27) f/f 

18. Going to an opera. avl (26) avl (40) avl (32) avl (49) time (23) avl (33)' f/f 34 f/f 33 

13. Going to choral concerts. . inc (30) f/f .(29) time (30) inc (28) time (33) fimP (7f.\./^r.^ ,aa\ ^-^^lio 
Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir, 
or other singing group. 

14. Going to ia// concerts. avl (30) f/f (27) cost (25) f/f (38) avl (33) avl (29) avl (34) avl (45 
16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or festivals;inc (26) cost (36) avi f/f ^^9^ ^xr^ /o>i\ =.»i (23) inc (26) time (25 

. . , (39) time (58) time(68 

your own entertainment or taking music 
teuons. 



24. 



science or technical museums. 

ERIC ~ inconvenience avl - availability f/f - family/friends 371 



avl 
avl 
time 
time 


(31) 
(32) 
(30) 
(30) 


*f/f 
avl 
inc 
time 


(46) 
(49) 
(28) 
(45) 


avl 
time 
time 
time 


(25) 
(23) 
(33) 
(50) 


avl 
avl 
time 
time 


cost 

avl 

cos.t 


(25) 
(55) 
(67) 


f/f 

f/f 
cost 


(38) 
(32) 
(32) 


avl 
avl 
time 


(33) 
(24) 
(51) 


avl 
avl 
cost 


4" 1 mo 


V JO j 


time 




time 


(42) 


time 


time 
time 


(39) 
(27) 


time 
cost 


(39) 
(28) 


time 
cost 


(45) 
(32) 


time 
time 


avl 


(50) 


avl 


(33) 


f/f 


(25) 


f/f 


avl 


(37) 


f/f 


(30) 


avl 


(42) 


avl 


cost 
time 


(24) 
(27) 


inc 
f/f 


(26) 
(29) 


f/f 
time 


(18) 
(64) 


cost 
time 


time 


(64) 


time 


(54) 


time 


(36) 


time 


time 


(26) 


inc 


(32) 


time 


(26) 


time 


time 
inc 


(28) 
(27) 


inc 
time 


(31) 
(32) 


time 
avl 


(26) 
(33) 


time 
avl 


f/f - 


• family/friends 







(23) f/f (33 
(36) avl (35 



» 10. Painting, drawing, making sculpture, time (43) time (3i 
doing graphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourseU. 

11. Ooingcrafts. time (39) cost (31 

12. Taking art classes in painting, CO St (4 3) inc (3! 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

30. Going to a ballet or modern dance avl. (38) f/f/ (22) avl (50) avl (33) f/f (25) f/f (29) f/f 
performance. ea 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance, inc (28) avl (34) avl (37) f/f (30) avl (42) avl (48) avl 

26. Going to theater performances. time (27) COSt (37) 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, performing time (39) avl (33) 
in a dance group, taking lesrans in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2, Writing novels, stories, plays, or time (57) time (70) 
poetry, or taking classes in writing. 

7. Vijiting painting, graphic art5, Photo, time (27) avl (34) uxm« v^o; inc Ki^) time (2b) time (30) avl (27) time(42)l 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. v / avx v^/; i.ijiicv'*^; 

8. Visiting craft exhibits. time (31) time (26 

9. Touring buildings, e,c.fo^^^ time (25) avl (45; inc (2,) time (32) avl (33) avl (29) time (31) time (39) 
historic value or visiting history, v ^ a. / u j-in^ \ 9 
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5001- 


8001 




10001- 


12001" 


15001- 


20001- 


over 




• 


to 5000 


8000 


10000 


12000 


15000 


20000 


30000 


300p0 


71) 


Listening on radio or watching on TV 


time 


(49) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(31) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(57) 


time 


(34) 


time 


(63) 


time (48 




classical music, opara, or dancing. 
































23. 


Watching ptfformances of '\%n on TV 


time 


(42) 


time 


(40) 


avl 


(32) 


time 


.(48) 


time 


(49) 


f/f 


(42) 


time 


(57) 


time (59 




or listining on the radio. 
































23. 


Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 


time 


(45) 


time 


(40) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(36) 


time 


(55) 


f/f 


(31) 


time 


(52) 


time (54 




recordings or watching TV productions 


































of plays or poetry. 














• 


















3. 


Taking classes or attending lectures on 


time 


(24) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(39) 


time 


(29) 


inc 


(28) 


time 


(40) 


time 


(35) 


time (54 




art history^ literature, etc., or belonging 


































to a literature club. 
































4. 


Watching regular TV programs day and 


time 


(40) 


time 


(38) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(47) 


*prog 


(42) 


time 


(42) 


time (55 




night except sports and news. 


































Listening to radio broadcasts of all 


time 


(54) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(76) 


time 


(64) 


time 


(69) 


time 


(80) 


time (66 




other music. 


















22. 


Listening to recordings. 


time 


(51) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(66) 


time 


(60) 


time 


(68) 


time (81 


15. 


Going to rock or countrv and western 


cost 


(3^) 


cost 


(53) 


avl 


(32) 


crowd 


(22) 


avl 


(16) 


, avl 


UO) 


cost 


(25) 


cost (z7 




or rhythm and blues concerts. 
























19. 


Going to fairs and carnlvalf 


cost 


(22) 


cost 


(51) 


cost 


(32)" 


cost 


(27) 


crowd (24) 


time 


(30) 


time 


(25) 


crowd 2 7 


28. 


Going to the movies. 


cost 


(30) 


cost 


(44) 


cost 


(52) 


cost 


(50) 


cost 


(35) 


cost 


(31) 


cost 


(33) 


cost (30 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


c j.nic 




time 




time 


i DO ; 


time 


\oo ) 


time 


(62) 


time 


\DH ) 


time 




time (71 




on radio. 
































32. 


Going to watch sports in person. 


cost 


(24) 


cost 


(44) 


cost 


(21) 


cost 




cost 


(20) 


cost 


(27) 


cost 


(31) 


time (29 


3S. 


Playing competitive sports. 






t ime 




time 


\ ) 


time 




time 


(45) 


time 




time 




time (4 6 


17 
«!/. 


Jogging, weight lifting or other 


time 


(45) 


time 


(64) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(74) 


time (75 




exercise program. 
































33. 


Camping, hiking, back-packing. 


time 


(30) 


time 


(39) 


time 


(35) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(43) 


time (58 




hunting, fishing, etc. 
































40. 


Picntcing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


time 


(33) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(47) 


time 


(39) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(50) 


time (67 




walks, or drMng a car for pleasure. 


































prog - program 
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TABLE 4,13 Continued 



42. Playing with your children. 
36. Playing indoor activities or games 

with friends and/or family. 
4 1. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to friendi on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or doing other 
^ church-related activities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

1. Reading (fiction books, pefiodicals, 

and nonfictton). 
5. Watching news and information 
pro(f«ms on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 
io 43. Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charily, volunteer, social service, or 

political organization activities. 
' 39. FraternaS organization or club 
activities. 



to 5000 


500i- 
8000 


8001- 
10000 


1-0001- 
12000 


12001- 
15000 


15001- 
20.000 


20001- . 
'30000 


over 
30000 


time 
time 


(34) 
(53) 


time 
time 


(65) 
(43) 


time 
time 


(75) 
(39) 


time 
f/f 


(83) 
(47) 


time 
time 


(76) 
(49) 


time 
time 


(73) 
(4 3) 


time 
time 


(88) 
(56) 


time (68 


time 


(45) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(58) 


time 


(51) 


time 


(69) 


time 
time 


(62) 


time 


(70) 


time (72 


time 


(31) 


time 


(35) 


time 


(48) 


f/f 


(29) 


time 


(44) 


(57) 


tim'e 


(52) 


time (63 


time 


(52) 


time 


(54) 


time 


(78)^ 


time 


(73) 


time 


(73) 


time 


(00) 


time 


(81) 


tine (91 


time 


(66) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(78) 


time 


(73) 


time 


(61) 


time 


(79) 


time 


(79) 


uxme ( y4 


time 


(56) 


tim,e 


(55) 


time 


(54) 


time 


(63) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(52) 


time 


(64) 


time (78 


time 
time 


(47) 
(75) 


time' 
time 


(43) 
(75) 


time 
time 


(61) 
(79) 


time 
time 


(44) 
(85) 


time 
time 


(55) 
(70) 


time 
time 


(59) 
(95) 


time 
time 


(55) 
(77) 


time (a3 
time (9i 


time 


(44) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(67) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(54) 


time (73 


time 


(40) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(71) 


time 


(38) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(66) 


time (53 
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TABLE 4.14 



Most Frequently Cited Reason for not Increasing Participation 
for Each Occupation Group Over All Activities 



white 
collar 



blue 



house- 



17. Going to sympHony or chamber concerts.^ V a ir. 

18. Going to an opera. aval. 

13. Going to choral concens. time 
25. Singing In or playing for a chorus, choir, t ime 

or other singing group. 

14. Going 10 jazz concerts. avaii 
16. Going to f oik/ethnic concerts or festivaild va i [ 
24. Playing an instrument in a group or for time 

your own entertainment or taking music 
tesu)ns. 



Id. 



11, 
12. 



Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art. taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 
Doing crafts: 

Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 



time 



time 
time 



collar 


1. Ct J. ill 




service 


wives 




retired 


students 


t ime 


KOD ) 


avail 


(100) 


•time 


(24 ) 


*f/f 


(30) 


time 


(34) 


avail 


(23) 


avail 


(41) 






time 


(30) 


f/f 


(33) 


avail 


(33) 


avail 


(34) 


time 


(27) 


avail 


( 57) 


time 


(25) 


f/f 


(24) 


*h/cap 


(35) 


*incon 


(26) 


time 


(48) 


avail 


( 71) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(23) 


time 


(59J 


time 


(41) 


avail 


(26) 


U V U X X 




cost 


(33) 




( JX ) 


avail 


(35) 


avail 


(39) 


f/f 


(26) 






time 


(37) 


avail 


(22) 


incon 


(33) 


avail 


(27) 


time 


(47) 


^ O L 


vox; 


time 


(33) 


time 


(23) 


h/cap 


(23) 


time 


(44) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(51) 


time 


(79) 


time 


(34) 


h/cap 


(32) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(41) 


cost 




time 


(70) 


time ' 


(32) 


time 


(29) 


time 


(40) 


cost 


(35) 


avail 


( 67) 


time 


(51) 


cost 


(27) 


time 


(28) 


time 


(26) 



30. Going to a ballet or modern dance ' 
performance. 

31. Going to a folk dancing performance 

26. Going to theater performances 

27. Acting in plays or musicals, perf ormi 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 



Writing novels, stories, pUys, or 
poetky. or taking classes in writing. 



graphy or sculpture exhibits. 
Visiting aaf t exhibits. 



avail 


(30) 


avaiK 


(24). 






avail 


(46) 


f/f 


(40) 


avail 


(44) 


avail 


(36; 


avail 


(•4 0) 


avail 


(40) 


cost 


(100) 


avail 


(42) 


f/f 


137) 


avail 


(49) 


avail 


('32) 


cost 
time 


(23) 
(39) 


time 
time 


(20) 
(30) 


time 
cost 


(100) 
(100) 


c/?st 
time 


(28) 
(43) 


cost 
time 


(27) 
(20) 


'h/cap 
time 


(24) 
(38) 


time 
time 


(19) 
(40) 


time 


(55) 


time 


(48) 


avail 


(100) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(44) 


h/cap 


(45) 


time 


(73) 


time. 


(30) 


time 


(28) 


avail 


(100) 


'time 


(45) 


incon 


(24) 


h/cap 


(36) 


avail 


(30) 


time 
time 


(39) 
(35) 


time 
time 


(30) *child 

(31) avail 


(100) 
(67) 


time 
time 


(54) 
(49) 


incon 
avail 


(23) 
(26) 


incon 
h/cap 


(27) 
(43) 


avail 
avail 


(34) 
(32) 



r\ ' • 



historic vaHie or visiting history, 
science or technical mustums. 

* avail - availability f/f - family/friends h/cap - handicaps incon - inconvenient 

gpj^Q child - children > p/t ea - part time each ^ prog - programs 



TABLE 4 . 14 Continued 



white 
collar 



20. Listening on radio or watching on TV time 
ctauical music, opera, or dancing. 

23. Watching performances of jaz; on TV t ime 

or listening on the radio. 
29. Listening to radio broadcasts, your own t ime 

recordings or watching TV productions 

of plays or poetry.. 

✓ 

3. Taking classes or attending lectures on t ime 
art history, literature, etc., or belpnging 

to a literature club. 

4. Watching regular T Vprograms day and t ime 
night except sports and newi 

21. Listening to radio broadcasts of all time 
other music. 

22. Listening to recordings. time 
.15. Going to rock or country and western COS t 

or rhythm and blues concerts. 

19. Going to fairs and carnivals. cost 

28. Going to the movies. coSt 



6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 
35. Playing competitive sports. 

37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 
exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
hunting, fishing, etc. 

^40. Picnicing, visits to parks, 2oos, nature 
walks, or driving a car for. pleasure. 



cost 
time 
time 

time 

time 



(39) 
(46) 
-(47) 

(45) 

(44) 

(63) 

(57) 
(22) 

(20) 
(34) 



blue 

collar farm 




service 


house 
wives 


- 


retired 


students 


f /f 


(39) 


time 


(100) 


•f" T mo 


V D z ; 


time 


(43) 


time 


(58) 


time 


(46) 


time 


(25) 


p/t ea( 50) 


time 


(70) 


time 


(45) 


time 


(37) 


time 


(42) 


time 


(42) 


avail 


( 91) 


£/f 


(36) 


f/f 


(34) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(48) 


time 


(40) 


avail 


(-48) 


time 


(51) 


incon 


(27) 


incon 


(32) 


time 


(43) 


time 


(43) 


time 


( 67) 


time 


(75) 


time 


(36) 


progs 


(58) 


time 


(49) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(100) 


time 


(64) 


time 


(53) 


time 


(31) 


time 


(58) 


time 
avail 


(61) 
(23) 


time 
time 


(100) 
( 39) 


time 
cost 


(47) 
(24) 


other 
cost 


(29) 
(23) 


other 
cost 


(29) 
(24) 


time 
cost 


(50) 
(35) 



cost (28) time ( 49) time (25) cost (25) crowds (31) avail 
cost- (34) time ( 58) cost (41) cost (40) cost (31) cost 



(23) 
(39) 



time (62) time (65^) time 96) time (54) time (50) f/f (55) time (59) 



(26) 
(40) 
(58) 

(44) 

(49) 



cost 
time 
time 

time 

time 



(•24) 
(46) 
(57) 

(47) 

(49) 



cost 

avail 

time 

time 

time 



( 73) 
( 82) 
( 60) 

( 69) 

( 59) 



crowds (2 6) 
time (47) 
time (68) 

time (4 3) 

time (55) 



cost (19) cost (36) incon (31) 

child (33) h/cap (35) time (39) 

time '(35) time (32) time (53) 

time (29) h/cap (31) time (33) 

time (28) h/cap (20) time (45) 



37^} 



^ 
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TABLE 4. 1 4 Continued 



white blue 
collar collar 



42. 


Playing with your children. 


time 


(62) 


time 


(72) 


36. 


Playing indoor Ktivities or games 


time 


(51) 


time 


(53) 




with friends and/or family. 








41. 


Visiting with friends or family 


time 


(64) 


time 


(52) 




members, writing letters, talking 












to friends on the phone, etc. 










34. 


Going to church or doing other 


time 


(49) 


time 


(44) 




rhiif rh'fftlatoH artiuitioc 

bllUlbll ICIOICIJ OtllVIIIBS. 








44. 


Playing with pets. 


time 


(74) 


time 


(60) 


1. 


Reading (fiction books, periodicals, 


time 


(74) 


time 


(74) 




and (Yonfiction). 








5. 


Watching news and information 


time 


(65) 


time 


(59) 




programs on TV or reading in 












newspapers and news/magazines. 










43. 


Oo-it yourself activities or hobbies. 


time 


(64) 


time 


(49) 


45. 


Sitting and thinking-day*dreaming. 


time 


(76) 


time 


(72) 


38. 


Charity, volunteer, social service, or 


tiiT\e 


(58) 


time 


(60) 




political organization activities. 










39. 


Fraternal organization or club 


time 


(42) 


time 


(72) 




activities. 











i 
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house- 
farm service wives retired students 



time 
r/ r 


( 79) 

( DV) 


time 
time 


(90) 
(59) 


time 

f/f 


(68) 
(39) 


time 
f/f 


(31) 
(44) 


time 
time 


(42) 
(59) 


time 


( 79) 


time 


(82) 


time 


(46) 


incon 


(28) 


time 


(53) 


time 


( 56) 


time 


(62) 


time 


(27) 


time 


(30) 


time 


(27) 


time 


(100) 


time 


(76) 


time 


(70) 


h/cap 


(71) 


time 


(63) 


time 


(100) 


time 


(81) 


time 


(83) 


time 


(59) 


time 


(71) 


time) 


( 60) 


time 


(64) 


time 


(41) 


time 


(50) 


time 


(61) 


time 
time 


( 70) 
( 54) 


time 
time 


(79) 
(85) 


time 
time 


(55)^ 
(70) 


h/cap 
time 


(36) 
(34) 


time 
time 


C45) 
(58) 


time 


(100) 


time 


(94) 


time 


(30) 


h/cap 


(41) 


time 


(53) 






time 


(73) 


time 


(34) 


time 


(23) 


time 


(56) 



V 



5s/ 



and friends is the mbst important factor for nek increasing seven 
different activities.- Retired persons cite age and handicaps as 
being most important for seven activities also. 

There are several aspects to the distribution of the less com- 
monly selected barriers. For example, the activities where age and 
handicaps are the most important barriers are confined neither to 
av/ay nor active pursuits as might have been predicted. Rather they 
are spread among a variety of arts related leisure activities. 
Similarly, the lack of interest by family and friends perceived bv 
housewives applies to a variety of performing arts activities. 
While aM but one require travel away ffom home, they seem not neces- 
sarily pursued by the same group of people. The activities inclucle 
symphony concerts, choral concerts, jazz cJDncerts, ballets, and foXk 
dance performances. ^ . , 

Another example of the diversity created by examining barriers 
in terms of occupation groups is the fact that for no activity is ^ 
there a totally consistent most important barrier among the arts 
related activities (although time is the almost unanimous choica in ^ 
several cases) . There is considerably less inconsistency among the 
non-arts activities. Time and cost dominate across occupation groups 
to almost the same extent they have for all other SE3/<iemographic 
variables. 



„ ^ ^ , 



One key is the proportion who oite the most in . :ant barriers. 

If it is lew, then the opportunity for other barrie . be "almost" 

as important a factor for zhe entire group is highe interpreta- 
tions of results rt^^ported her-^ are gen^^ral because v-. ^inall cell size. 

See APPENDIX K for more detailed reualtj suppc? ting this interpreta- 
tion* 
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Summary/Conclusions 

In many ways this short Chapter is the most important for futyre 
policy considerations because it focuses directly on the f actors which 
are reportedly keeping people from increasing participation levels 
to the extent they desire. However/ the results themselves suggest 
that this problem cannot be resolved with a simple question asking 
people to identify the most important barrier to their increased par- 
ticipation. The resulits of this question have provided an ordering 
of barriers and suggested the most likely areas for policy attention 
(ass\3ming the goal is to increase participation levels in the popula- 
tion) • It has also suggested, in a crude way, 'some of the specific 
areas and groups which might be targeted in sj^oh programs. The 
relationship of community size and perceived availability, and some" 
specific relationships between barrier selection on the one hand, and 
race and occupation on the other, are the most notable examples^- 

However, tha important role of the combined tire barrier and our 
inability to identify the relf^tive importance of all barriers for 
each activity leave maay unanswered questions if our goal is to pre- 
dict the precise (or even approximate^) impact ^f a particular program. 
Furthermore, ic seems unlikely that, even if it had oeen p ssible to 
order the barriers for each respondent and then aggregate those oraer- 
ings over all respondents, a satisfactory answer would have been 
produced. The first difficulty is that noone knows how to v/eigh the 
impact of "not enough time" or "like other things better" in an equa- 
sion of possible change. It is perhaps even more disturbing that 
individuals with a strong desire to increase participation are almost 

Er|c . 334 



as likely to cite time as a barrier tp that increase as those with 
only a general interest in increasing participation. Beyond what 
our historical analysis told us about the pattern of participation 
over time and the limited prediction capability supplied by educa- 
tion level and some of the other SES/demographic variables (on a 
limited number of arts related activities) there is little help in 
sorting out these possible changes in behavior. Indeed/ it is diffi 
cult to determine if people, who cite time as the most important bar- 
rier to increased participation are more or less likely to change 
their future behavior. 

The second difficulty is that we do not know enough about the 
genesis of a particular leisure behavior pattern to understand which 
predictor variables need to be considered and which aire subject to 
outside manipulation (not pejoratively) • This study has suggested 
some of the factors which predict leisure behavior and/ in the 
historical analysis, may have identified a line of future research 
that will help to explain how people choose a leisure behavior pat- 
tern. This information will be useful in the projection of short- 
range changes and in pinpointing certain target groups where some 



narrowly defined types of leisure behavior changes are more likely 
to take place. But in not being able to focus on potentially impor- 
tant environmental and psychological issues, our ability to address 
even relatively simple policy and prediction issues may have been 
severely limited. 

Part of the solution to these problems will be to continue to 
address basic questions about leisure patterns, long-term changes. 
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and factors which keep people from doing what they say they want to 
do* However, another part of the future research activity must ad- 
dress leisure behavior in considerably more detail with a focus on 
why choices are made rather than just what choices are made. With- 
out such basic research to complement the market research-type find- 
ings provided by this study and others, the complex individual beha- 
vior and social questions raised in the goals of this study are un- 
likely to be satisfactorily answered. 
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